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Well, poor Jones is gone I»* 

" Ah, indeed I When did he die ?'» 

" Yesterday, so the papers say." 

" Left nothing, I suppose." 

" I suppose not." 

" When is the funeral to be ?" 

'' This afternoon. Be there, will you not ?" 

" Yes, must try to ; up town somewhere, I believe,** 

" Corner Elm and — streets. Poor fellow* nerer 
seemed to get along much." 

^' Hadn't the knack of making money — ^wasn't up to 
it!" 

" Well, good morning I" 

*' Good day to you I" 

And the two gentlemen walked each his separate way. 
They were well conditioned to look at — afresh — ^plump- 
rosy — ^well dressed— just &om their snug homes — ana on 
the way to their commercial establishments. They were 
prosperous men. Had either of them been lying in his 
funeral dress, it would have been said, without hesitation, 
concerning him, that ^' he had left aJ^ of four hundred 
thousand !" 

The time had been when they and "Poor Jones** 
were intimate friends ; Jones the more prominent of the 
three — originally firom a higher stock — ^with more money . 
at command and a heart many times larger. But as one 
of them remarked^ and truly so, *^ He uervet \safiL ^^ 
kojickofjaaking money, poor fQ\lo^\^^ . '^o^\^iyi^*'S>^' 
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but he was strictly honorable, his sensibilities keen — ^too 
keen to risk the obligation of indebtedness. On that 
account he dared not venture on the broad ocean, out 
of sight of land. He did not care to get the advantage 
in a bargain; he could not be hard with his debtors, 
and no doubt was deficient in many qualities which be- 
long to the money-making and truly business man — 
qualities which are valuable, intrinsically valuable, but 
possessed only by a few. 

" Poor Jones " therefore had not succeeded. He had 
commenced as an importing merchant ; from that to a 
wholesale grocery, and at last to a small concern in what 
was then the upper part of the city, where the families 
of the neighborhood, and those by no means wealthy, 
might obtain the few articles they needed in the grocery 
line. 

It was a mighty downfall, indeed! so the world 
thought, and acted upon the idea, as a fact of conse- 
quence. For the world — ^that is the portion of it more 
particularly connected with " Poor Jones " — as he began 
to go down, commenced letting him alone, until all those 
who once were his companions and bosom friends, avoided 
him as one with whom it might not be safe to be too in- 
timate! Appearances were against him! he was not 
prosperous ! he might want aid ! 

But "Poor Jones" never solicited aid — ^much as he 
needed it. Aid, with counsel and such warm brotherly 
interest which takes hold of the heart, might have saved 
him many an hour of distracting thought ; have kept the 
furrows irom his brow, and his hair from being prema- 
turely grey, and himself from a premature grave. But 
it is well for such men as " Poor Jones " that they can 
die — ^that the gripe of care cannot always retain its hold — 
that an hour comes when the heartache ceases — when 
the shadow that has followed them so long, and shut up 
their spirits in its gloomy folds, gives place to the 
streaming light from the life above — when that rest 
which never blessed them here, lulls their wegiried hearts 
and hushes all their anxieties — cradling them, as in infant 
dajrs, for a }ong, long sleep. 

' I*oor,Jonei,^^ liad not indeed the knack oi m^kmo. 

• •• 
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money I But he learned — ^it took him many years to do 
so — ^many weary years — ^for he was slow to gather home 
the teachings of his kind instructor, and many admo* 
nitions did he suffer, and when these were severe and 
lengthened out, hard thoughts would be aroused, and 
desperate resolves to break away 1 But he learned at last 
that what he thought was substance, and for which his 
soul had pined, and on account of which he had suffered 
grievous pain, was but the shadow, and that all reality 
— all that could satisfy man's aching, grasping spirit was 
yet to come — was on the other side of that dark portal 
we call Death. 

"Poor Jones" had, as his friends remarked, "left 
nothing " — ^nothing in their account. But ho had left a 
few bleeding hearts behind him — he had left the memory 
of a life of kindness — a true father's heart, and many, 
many sad hours suffered on their account. A treasury 
of love he had bequeathed, and it will last them long. 
And he had left, in one just verging toward man- 
hood, the teachings of his life's experience, and they are 
graven on that young heart, and sealed there by a 
father's dying words. 

^^ Poor Jones is dead/^^ b«it all the good which he 
had gathered out of life survives. It will meet him — ^it 
has met him — he has grasped it on that other shore, and 
it will bud and blossom even here in one at least of those 
who bear his name and carry on his life. 

There is no danger now to those who once were 
friends, from owning they know the man. His pale cold 
lips can ask no favor, and his calm, mild eye cast no re- 
proachftil glance — ^the lids are closed — friends can gaze 
now with unblanched cheek upon the cold, cold sleeper 
— ^no one to rebuke them but the monitor within, and 
that, perhaps, is gently quieted by the thought that 
they have condescended much iu coming to his poor 
abode to grace his funeral. 

A line of carriages has been arranged along the street 
— the hearse has been before the door — the weeping 
widow and her children have been escorted to the \)lace 
where the dead is laid from sight. The dxama o^'-'^^QCSt 
Jones" has closed — the curtain droppeSi — ^wclQl ftcco^^^^ 
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forever to the multitude. His early life is canvassed by 
a few as they drive cheerfully to their homes. They 
speak of him as one that once was gayest of the gay — as 
hiaving had a noble, generous spirit — ^proud in his bear- 
ing, but kind in feeling, and of most courteous manners. 
But he had gone down — not to dishonor I " He had left 
nothing/*^ and of course the world could take no ia« 
ierest in his death* 



CHAPTER n. 

Alas for the widow of the £itherles8, when deprived of 
their head and stay, and left to provide for their necessities 
amid the multitudes of a great city I Beyond the circle 
of immediate relatives, no sympathy can be expected ; 
all have their own cares ; their own exhausting burdens, 
or alluring pleasure. How can they waste their thoughts 
on others' woes, when stem necessity is at their heels, 
urging them along to ceaseless toil ? or why should they 
poison their own enjoyments, when, should they strip 
themselves of every comfort, and let their hearts bleed in 
sympathy, it would be but a drop taken from the ocean 
of human misery ? 

The widow and her little family have given two days 
to their dead. Two days sacred to tears and tender 
thoughts, and deep, deep grief. The world can afford 
no longer space ; the landlord will want to know " how 
his rent is to be paid ?" and creditors, even if their dues 
are small, will want their money now, and food and 
raiment are to be provided, and they have no father or 
husband now ; he has left his burdens a legacy for them ; 
BO, let their hearts ache as they may, their throes of 
agony must be repressed. The world with its stem 
demands is at their door ; and " how they are to meet 
them " is a question to be answered without delay. 

It was the evening of the second day; they had been 
to the place of graves to deposit their dead, and the 
little family was gathered in a small, back room adjoin- 
ing their store — all but one. 

" And now, my children, the great question comes up 
and must be answered by us. What are we to do ?" 

For some minutes there was utter silence ; at length 
the mother continued : 

" I mean, more particularly, what are you to do, Her- 
bert ? and myself and the little ones ? Henry \a'^TON\i\ft&. 
^r; he bos a situation and can take care of Yvvm^\??'' 

2* ^ 
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" I hardly know, mother ; I have been thinkmg much 
about it ; I might, no doubt, get a place in some store ; 
but for a year or two I cannot hope to get more than 
sufficient to provide for my own necessities." 

" I am sensible of that, my son. K you can even do 
that, it will be as much as can be expected — at least for 
some years. I have thought sometimes of going into the 
country to some small village, where I could hire a room 
for a moderate sum, and take in sewing ; I might possi- 
bly in that way support myself and Willie and Ellen ; 
and then again I have thought of Uncle Lambert's ; but 
they have quite a family, and in both cases I must be far 
away from you and Henry, and you both among stran- 
gers. Alas ! alas ! it is a day of darkness— deep, deep 
darkness !" 

And the widow sighed heavily, and putting her hand- 
kerchief to her face, commenced rocking her (;hair, as 
though to give vent to the tumult within. 
. The boy, for he was but seventeen years of age, 
although quite tall for that age, also seemed deeply ab- 
sorbed in thought. He sat with his hands before him, 
and Ills feet stretched toward the fire. It was the 
spring of the year ; yet it had been a chilly day. He 
was indeed troubled by the words his mother had just 
spoken. To have her cast herself upon friends where 
she might not be heartily welcome, or to have her labor- 
ing in a strange place for her own support ; either idea 
was abhorrent to his feelings. His brother seemed never 
to have any of his wages to spare ; his own necessities 
absorbed the whole ; and should he himself be so for- 
tunate as to procure a situation where he could barely 
sustain himself for two years to come, it would be all 
he could anticipate. 

Thus they sat for some time in silence ; a kitten was at 
play about the room, and a large old-fashioned clock 
was swinging its pendulum, and ticking in the corner. 
The daughter, about twelve years of age, was holding the 
little one, a boy of perhaps four years, who had fallen 
asleep upon her lap. 
J^resently the door was opened and a young man en- 
tered. He was dressied in deep black. •, \i\xti \i\a c^cA-V^^ 
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were made after the newest fitshion ; his air was foppish^ 
and there was no appearance of the mourner about him, 
except the color of his garments and the long black 
band upon his hat. He was good looking — some might 
say hamlsome ; but there was a cold aspect to his coun- 
tenance that would make one who cared much what 
kind of a heart he had, suffer some apprehension. Hia 
age about twenty, and although not tall, he seemed to 
have attained his full stature. 

" Henry, my son, we have been looking for you some 
time. It seems so pleasant to be all together this even- 
ing ! Have you been to the store ?" 

" To the store ? No. What makes you ask ?" 

" Oh, well ! I thought they would hardly expect you 
there to dav." 

" I shouldn't care if they did ; I have not been there 
anyhow; I have been walking with some friends. It 
looks gloomy here. Why don't you have a light ?" 

'^ I have not thought about that ; Herbert and I have 
been conversing about our situation, and the fire-light 
has been all-sufficient ; indeed rather more congenial to 
our feelings than a brighter one ; but if you wish it, I 
will light the lamps." 

And Mrs. Jones at once arose to do what always 
seemed a pleasure — ^to gratify the wishes of a child. 

" You needn't light them on my account ; I can only 
stay a few minutes ; I must be going downtown." 

" But surely, Henry, you will stay with us to night. 
I ^^dsh to talk with you a little about our affairs ; you 
know something must be done immediately." 

" Well, I can stay a little while !" 

And the young man laid his hat on the table, and took 
a seat, but as though willing to divert the conversation 
to a different channel, began remarking upon the funeral. 

" A large funeral, wasn't it ? I had no idea so many 
of the big bugs would have turned out ! I should have 
thought they would have been almost shy about having 
their caniages standing so long in Elm street — quite out 
of place for most of them !" 

" Yes, my son; with most of these peopV^ ^owc ^*d^}GL^'i 
Bnd I were onoe on fkimliAv terms ; but"—— 
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•* But what, mother ?'» 

" Oh, well I It matters but little now. I was intend- 
ing to say, however, that a change in circumstances 
makes a.great change in our intimacies." 

"I do not «ee why it should be so, mother!" said 
Herbert. " Father was equal to the best of them any 
day." 

" That may be, my son ; nor would I intimate that 
any of those to whom I have alluded had any feelings 
that would have hindered or broken off our intimacies. 
But you know we have secluded ourselves very much 
from all society for some years past. Your father was 
highly sensitive; he could never thrust himself into 
notice; and in truth, situated as we have been, how 
could we, with any heart, go into company, when we 
were not able to receive it at our own house ?" 

" Better if you had," replied the elder son ; '• a good 
deal better if you had held your heads up among folks, 
and that fether had kept on with his wholesale business, 
and lived as we used to live when I can remember." 

"And perhaps have foiled and injured other people, 
and had a load of de bt p ressing upon him I" 

" A load of debt I W ell, what of that ? Other people 
do so. People don't change their style of living if they 
do faiL They soon get agoing again and it's all for- 
gotten." 

" I know that, Heury ; but your fether was not one of 
that class. Failing was the great terror of his life. The 
idea of being so situated as not to be able to pay every- 
thing he might owe, was a terrible idea to him. He 
might possibly, had he risked more, have succeeded 
better ; but I cannot blame him now, nor have I ever 
done so." 

" Henry, I think fether did right ; he kept out of debt ; 
that is, he never owed more than he had the means to 
pay after awhile; ;and I mean to do so too." 

" You will never get ahead then, I can tell you." 

" Well then, I can keep down." 

" I guess you'll have to, no mistake about that. Peo- 

p2e that are afraid of their shadow must expect to keep 

aown — ^nothing venture, nothing bave.^ You'll %ee me 
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go it one of these days — ' the world owes me a living, 
and I mean to have it.' " 

"Henry! oh, Henry! do not talk bo, my son! I 
know you cannot mean what yon say ; but I would not 
accustom myself to use such language. The world owes 
you nothing but fair treatment. You owe to your em- 
ployers all your energies, and to the world in general, a 
spirit of kindness, and a helping hand whenever and 
wherever an object that needs your aid comes in your 
way." 

" There is no way, mother, but to do as other people 
do. How much better are we off now than if father had 
kept on in a large business ? What if the business had 
wound "up bad ; what then ? You would have had the 
satisfaction of having lived like other folks, and you 
would have been surrounded with your old cronies, and 
we should all have had a chance to see life a little, 
and should not be looked down upon as we now are 
— living here in an out-of-the-way place — ^keeping a little 
comer grocery. I feel mean whenever I come home." 

*' I am sorry, my son, that you have such feelings ; you 
will have different views of life one of these days. It is 
not worth while for us now, Henry, to criticise the ])ast. 
Your poor Either acted conscientiously, and I feel happier 
that he did so. It will not be such a long step for 
me nor for any of us to take, now, in order to come down 
to the reality of our condition, and go to work with our 
own hands and earn a living." 

" You earn your living !" 

" What else can we do, Henry ?" 

*' Do ! Why, do as other people do. Herbert can go 
in a store, and you, and Ellen, and Bill go to Uncle Lam- 
bert's ; the old curmudgeon is rich enough. I can find 
you in clothes, at any rate, if he won't launch out. 1 
haven't got anything ahead as yet, but I shall have eight 
hundred doll)»j;s next year, and out of that I guess I can 
pay for all the (flothes you will want up in the woods." 

Mrs. Jones made no reply to this last remark of her 
son. She did not doubt but he meant well, and thought 
he could accomplish what he had proposed. TivvX. fct \\ifc 
last year be had received seven hundred doVW^, «cvftL^^^» 
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he had been barely able to support himself. She must 
have something more certain to depend upon than such 
a reliance. The proposition, too, that she should throw 
herself with her litle ones upon her friends was less and 
less pleasing to her the more she reflected upon it. Her 
uncle was indeed well off, and he would no doubt welcome 
her as he had always done ; but she knew that he had now 
a large £amily ; herself and two children would be quite an 
addition. He was her mother's brother, and was far ad- 
vanced toward that period of life when burdens press 
heavily. She would be a mere dependent upon his bounty. 
Noj she could not do it I Not until every other way was 
hedged up. 

# Silence again reigned in the little circle. The mother 
could think of no other plan than that she had already men- 
tioned. Henry made no other proposition, and Herbert, 
if he had any definite plan in his mind, did not, perhaps, 
feel willing just then to make it known. The little ones 
had dropped to sleep together, and the clock and kitten 
alone gave any signs of life. At length Henry rose. 

" Must you go, my son ?" 

" Yes^t's time — ^it's a long walk ; and it wants but a 
few minutes of nine o'clock." 

" You will be here, then, to-morrow evening ?" 

" Well — yes — that is, if I can. Let's see — well, I'll try 
to drop in for a few minutes at least." 

" I wish you would, my son, we may need your advice ; 
and perhaps by that time we may hit upon some course 
that we shall be satisfied with as best. My own mind is 
too confused at present to follow any thought far, and we 
all need rest ; but I wish you could stay to-night. 

" Can't, mother. Well, good night." 

" Good night, good night." 

Soon after the departure of Henry, Herbert arose, 
kissed his mother, as was his custom, and then taking his 
younger brother in his arms, retired to his room. How 
he envied the little unconscious fellow, when, having un- 
dressed and laid him in his place, he listened to his sound 
breathing. He had not waked during all the process of 
j[)reparation for his pillow. 
Herbert^s mind was too keenly alive to his present cir- 
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cnnistances to allow of sleep. He felt conBcious that 
upon himself now devolved the principal care of those 
whom his father had left dependent. His elder brother 
manifested a strange indifference to their condition ; he 
had been shocked by it, and he was at first almost ready 
to indulge hard thoughts toward him, but he soon 
checked them by drawing a contrast between the circum- 
stances in which he and Henry had been placed. 

" Henry," he said to himself, " has not been with us ; 
he has npt witnessed the many anxious hours through 
which father has passed. He has not heard his many 
sighs, nor watched his troubled countenance, nor known 
to what straits, at times, he has been reduced. No, I will 
not believe it. Henry is not indifferent I He will enter 
with all his heart into our circumstances, when he comes 
to know just how we are situated." 

Alas ! poor boy, he docs not reflect upon all the influ- 
ences which have been doing their unhappy work upon 
that brother's heart. 

Henry had gone into a store at fourteen years of age. 
For the first iew years he lived in the family of his em- 
ployer, and then, when his salary was large enough, had 
boarded near his place of business. There was a neces- 
sity for it, or Henry said there was. He had gained the 
good will of his em])loyers, for he was very competent, 
and was, therefore, liberally paid. His parents' home had, 
in time, and by degrees, lost its attraction for him. He 
felt under some restraint when in his father's presence. 
He did not relish the coimsels which his mother was so 
apt to pour into his ear ; and, perhaps, as he said, felt at 
times almost ashamed of the plain house in which they 
lived, and of the low business which his father was carry- 
ing on. He was surrounded with engaging companions 
too, who claimed his evenings. They were pleasure- 
seekers — ^fond of roaming the streets, and looking into 
forbidden places. Perhaj^s they had not yet fallen into 
vicious courses, but they were on the track that leads to 
them. 

Henry never seemed to have any money at command 
— ^not that his parents ever asked him for aTvy,\i\3L\i \Xi^\^ 
were times when he conld not well have "b^etv \piOt«xv\. 
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of their necessities. A few dollars of his earnings, and 
which he could well have spared from his salary beyond 
what all reasonable expenses demanded, placed in his 
mother's hands, would often have supplied those comforts 
which she and her little ones were obliged to dispense 
with. But it had never been done. From year to year, 
as his pay increased, he did indeed hold out the hope of 
abundant aid, and yet each year, as it came round and 
passed away, found him still as short of means as ever. 
Sources of expense opened and made their demands full 
as &st as his income advanced. Seldom was it that he 
had five dollars above the salary due him that was not 
appropriated. 

Whether his father had drawn the reins too tight in 
his childhood, as parents are apt to do with their first 
bom, especially if a son ; or, whether he had been more 
humored than the rest, we cannot say, but for some rea- 
son he did not seem so happy beneath their eye as did the 
other children — his home never seemed a resting-place 
for him. He preferred to make short calls, and those not 
very frequent ; and as he grew to man's estate, seemed 
almost entirely to have lost that respect for them, at least 
in manner, which is in itself so beautiful and so truly 
grateful to a parent's heart. 

Herbert's conduct offered a complete contrast to that 
of his elder brother. His manner was kind and tender, 
and seemed to be but the outflow of an affectionate heart . 
He took a deep interest in their welfare, and was untir- 
ing in his efforts to relieve them to the extent of his 
ability, both from care and labor. He had been the as- 
sistant of hisfiither in their little store from quite a lad, 
and taken, even then, all the drudgery of the business 
upon himself, and of late almost the entire charge had 
devolved upon him ; for, misfortune had, in a great mea- 
sure, destroyed whatever of energy his father had pos- 
sessed, and he was most of the time so borne down with 
hopeless gloom as to unfit him for the least exertion. 
Life's joys had passed away, and naught seemed to be 
above and beneath him but wintry skies and withered 
Jeaves, The kind attentions of this son and of his loving 
W7>& would, Indeed, at times give a cheer to his heart and 
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bring back for a short space the vivacity of former days ; 
but these were only as meteor flashes in a dark night. 
He was not negligent of his business, and shrank not 
jfrom any of its duties ; yet it was very evident that be 
did not look upon it as a means by which he or his could 
ever rise again to prosperity — a plain, poor living was all 
that could be expected from it, and even this, at times, 
he feared would fail to be accomplished. No wonder, 
then, if his mind drooped and his energies were imstrung. 
Nor is it strange that, under such circumstances, the 
feeling heart of Herbert should have stimulated him to 
exert every nerve that he might sustain the faltering 
spirit of his parent, relieve him from care and toil, and 
try to make hun feel that one, at least, of those who called 
him father, was at hand to lighten his burden and cheer 
his dark way. 

Herbert was tall for his age, of slender build, but well 
proportioned ; his countenance open and manly, with asju 
eye of peculiar brightness ; his hair a light brown, ana 
his complexion very Mr, somewhat pale, but easily 
flashed, for his feelings were extremely sensitive ; rather 
diffident and yet qmte self-possessed; his mind ready 
and his voice clear and pleasant ; his manners were en- 
gaging, for his disposition was amiable, and he possessed 
that land of benevolence which led him to enter readily 
into the feelings of others without respect to their rank 
or condition. What few customers the store had, 
seemed gratified when he was there to wait upon them. 
Had his merits been known he would have been sought 
for by some Broadway shopkeeper ; he would certainly 
have secured customers if he did not draw them. 

How much Herbert slept that night he could not have 
told, for his mind had become absorbed with an idea 
which the more he thought upon it the brighter it ap- 
peared to him, and whatever difficulties presented them- 
selves, were by his sanguine imagination easily put aside. 

It is one thing, however, to paint a scene of life, and 
satisfe-ctorily arrange all its circumstances in our own 
mind ; but a very different matter when we attempt to 
make oar combinationa answer their purpoft^ m ?^^\.\V3X 
life, where other minds are to have t\\eiY pan m \!cvft 
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play. We often find that motives all-powerful with U9 
nave no effect upon them ; if not even exerting an influ- 
ence to a different end. 

Herbert did not sleep, however, for he was conscious 
that the theme he had been dwelling upon when he retired 
to rest had been strangely mixed up with persons and 
things which had *really nothing to do with the matter ; 
he had been dreaming them ; he knew it must have been 
so. 

As the larger part of their trade was done in the early 
part of the day — quite early — ^Herbert was up as the day 
was breaking and prepared everything, as he was in the 
habit of doing, and was in readiness to wait upon any 
who might call ; and, having more calls than usual, he 
did not get time to take his morning meal imtil late ; 
and as the rest of the little family had finished before ho 
sat down, it afforded him the opportunity he needed for 
pi private interview with his mother. 

"I have been thinking, mother, of a plan which, if it 
can be accomplished, will perhaps enable us all to keep 
together, and prevent the necessity fo» your throwing 
yourself upon fiiends, or trying to earn your own 
Uviug.'' 

His mother did not reply, but fixed her eye in an 
earnest gaze upon her son, as though anxious to hear 
what it could be, and yet doubtful of its possibility. 

"I have been thinking, mother, that possibly some 
arrangement could be made so that I can keep on with 
the store, just as we have done." 

"Why. Herbert!" 

" I feared, mother, that you would be startled ; but 
listen to my plan, and then you can judge of its feasi- 
bility." 

And for some time the mother listened to the story of 
her son, without making any reply ; at length, when he 
])aused, her countenance assumed an expression of doubt, 
or rather of indifference. She seemed by no means 
elated, as he fondly hoped she would be — it was a severe 
blow to his sanguine thoughts. 

^^ You do not favor it, mother ?" 

Til ere are other things to be thou^t) ol>13LCt\iev\»^ 



^^ 
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than merely my comfort or wishes, or even your present 
benefit. I am happy, indeed, to know that yon feel so 
resolute, and also that you manifest so much interest for 
us all. But, in the first place, I beg you not to be too 
sanguine as to the practicability of your plan. You are 
very young yet, to have such a charge ; and although I 
do believe you might possibly carry on the business, yel 
others will, no doubt, think differently, and when men 
are called upon to risk anything, in general they are 
alive to all dangers and ready to offer reasonable excuses 
for declining. You can never hope to obtain that accom- 
modation from those merchants with whom your father 
traded which he was enabled to do ; it is not to be ex- 
pected — ^indeed, imder the circumstances, hardly worth 
while to ask it. They would, of course, say tliat your 
responsibility was worth nothing, and that your judg- 
ment is not matured, arid that you would be more likely 
to get yourself into diflSculties, than to be of any benefit 
to those dependent upon you. I entreat you not to 
allow your hopes to be excited." 

Herbert was so much affected with the earnest manner 
in which his mother brought to him the objections which 
he knew might very naturally arise in the minds of busi- 
ness men, that he could, for the moment, make no 
answer. * 

" But, aside from all this, my son, would it be best, 
after all, even if the thing was possible ? Will you not 
be able to take a much higher stand — ^piake a much bet- 
ter position for yourself in life — by getting a situation 
with some respectable firm, and thus working your 
way into a larger business. I fear, if you begin low, you 
may never reach such a station as I think you are capa- 
ble of." 

Herbert had thought of this last consideration, but it 
had no weight in his mind. He was too young to 
calculate how far a man's business might affect his sta- 
tion in society, or even to care about it; he readily 
replied, therefore : 

" As to that, mother, I do not think it can be of much 
consequence. WiU my station in society not (V^^ew^ 
more upon wy integrity and industry, than ni^on tX\^ 
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mere question whether I am engaged in a large or small 
business ?" 

" With some, no doubt, it will ; but not with the mass, 
in such a city as this. You know how it affected your 
fethen" 

" Yes, mother, that was a different case. Father had 
once occupied such a different position. It was, indeed, 
a sort of degradation for him — I always felt that it was ; 
and it was painful to me to see him waiting upon all sorts 
of people — ^his very personal appearance made it seem 
wrong ; he was not truly in his right place — ^I always 
felt so. But I, you know, am young ; I have not had to 
come down ; I can do a great many things that no one 
would have wished to see father do. And then, mother, 
only to think if it could be 1 If I could go on with the 
store, and you and Ellen, and Willie and myself could all 
keep together — ^how happy we should be ! It is abso- 
lutely dreadful to think of—that you should be living 
among friends, dependent upon them, and perhaps made 
conscious that they felt it, too ; or, that you should be 
obliged to work for your own support — although, of the 
two, I should prefer the latter." 

Mrs. Jones had not felt less on this matter of depend- 
ence upon friends than her son ; and yet, to earn her 
own living, when she thought of all the difficulties in 
the way, with the care of her two children in addition, 
seemed almost a hopeless undertaking. But still she 
feared to encourage hopes in Herbet't which she felt con- 
scious would end m disappointment. 

*' You will not object, mother, to my trying? I can 
but try; if this way is shut up, we must then do the best 
we can." 

There was such earnestness in the voice and look of 
Herbert, as be made this request, that, in spite of her 
incredulity in his success, she had not the heart to say 
nay. 

" I will not, if your mind is so bent upon it, Herbert, 
withhold my consent to your making the trial ; but I 
fear, my son, that you will only meet Mdth disappoint- 
tnent. " 



CHAPTER m. 

*' Mr. Blagg, will you turn to the account of Jasper 
Jones, and see how it stands. I see, by the paper, that 
he is dead." 

Mr. Blagg was the bookkeeper of the firm of Bangs, 
Toodle & Co., wholesale grocers in Front street. New 
York. Both Bangs and Toodle had not only made their 
fortunes and retired, they had also gone to give an ac- 
count of their stewardship. The names, however, of the 
old firm still continued over the door, and immediately 
beneath was that of D. Granite — ^the D. standing for 
Demetrius. The owner, however, either disliking the 
name which had been given to him in baptism, or being 
a man rather given to expedition in doing business, did 
not care to have the trouble of making so many extra 
letters every time he was called upon to sign his name, 
was satisfied with the initial letter. All business matters, 
however, went on in the name of the firm of which he 
had once been a junior partner ; and although D. Granite 
was known by all those with whom the concern had any 
transactions to be at present the sum total of the estab- 
lishment, they were well pleased with the responsibility 
which that name afforded ; for Mr. Granite was not only 
very correct and very shrewd in business matters, he had 
also become quite a man of property. 

Mr. Blagg had been in his present position, now, he 
told eveiy one who asked, "for fivc-and-twenty years, and 
if he lived, and our Mr. Granite lived, ho might be there — 
he wouldn't say how long, for there was no knowing." 
'* He liked his seat," he said, " by the old desk, and he 
liked the prospect from it (it was was not an extensive 
prospect : a back yard, twenty by twenty-five feet, with 
a high board fence, and, for a background, the tall brick 
walls of stores in the adjoining street) ; the sun didn't 
trouble him ranch hi snmmer, and it had a cooWo^Jbl^ 
Mr, Blagg said, also, " TAat he liked the ftavor itom\!cv9^ 
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store, for he had been used to it so many years ; he liked 
keeping books, too, and he didn't like doing anything 
else— and he never meant to do anything else." 

Mr. Blagg was not only very efficient in his depart- 
ment, he was also a man of clear discernment, correct in 
judgment, and well versed in all matters of business, and 
with an extensive knowledge of men and things in the 
great city; and was, therefore, quite an aid to Mr. 
Granite, who treated him rather as a partner in the con- 
cern than an assistant. 

Mr. Blagg had for many years been in the receipt of 
a good salary ; he had laid up money, was a single man, 
and always intended to be — so he said ; and upon the 
whole had quite a comfortable berth for his life's voyage. 

Mr. Granite sat reading the paper, and hlid almost for- 
gotten about the account of Jasper Jones, for Mr. 
Blagg never would do things in a hurry. " Figures 
must be handled carefully, or a deal of mischief might be 
done," was a fiivorite saying of Mr. Blagg's, and he cer- 
tainly canied out his theory into practice. 

" Jasper Jones' account stands debtor eighty dollars,^ 
sixty-two and one-half cents;" and Mr. Blagg closed 
his ledger, and replaced it in its stall. 

" That all ! are you sure, Mr. Blagg ?" 

" Very sure, sii* — ^that is df there is any dependence 
upon figures." 

Mr. Blagg's very positive manner was sufficient to 
stop all further inquiry. Indeed, had Mr. Granite 
expressed any doubt of the result, or had he, as certainly 
he had a right to do, have asked the liberty of running 
over the figures himselJ^ it would no doubt have been 
considered by the accountant a very strange proceeding, 
almost an insult. Mr. Granite had too much considera- 
tion for Mr. Blagg's feelings and his own interest to do 
any such thing. 

"Perhaps you are not aware, sir," continued Mr. 
Blagg, " that of late he has sent down frequently small 
sums ; he, no doubt believing that he was not long for 
this world, felt anxious to have all balances against his 
estate reduced as low as possible — just as all me^ should 
do — jt saves trouble to those that come aftov lu. 
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" Very true, Mr. Blagg ; very likely to be the case. 
Jones was just the man to feel so. A very honest man 
was Jones, and I have no doubt, as you suggest, he has 
been anxious to settle the claim as fast as he could. For 
you know when a man dies, creditors must bo settled 
with, and if there is not cash on hand, goods etc. have 
to be sold at a sacrifice— often a great sacrifice." 

"Most cruelly so sometimes, sir. Not by our firm 
though, sir; the five-and-twenty years I have been at 
this desk, and had the charge ot these accounts, there 
has never been a grinding of the faces of the poor, nor 
a spoiling of the widow and fatherless — ^never, sir 1" 

" I trust there never will be, Mr. Blagg." 

" I trust not, sir. Substantial as the firm is, it could 
not afford to do that, sir." 

" I know it, I know it, Mr. Blagg, and I hope we have 
not the heart to do it, either. Some, you know, say 
there must be no friendship in trade. I will agree to that 
in the case of indorsements, but can't go it altogether, 
Mr. Blagg." 

*' You are right, sir. Just as if a man, because he hap- 
pens to be in trade, must cut his heart out and throw 
it away ! I tell you, Mr. Granite, candidly, I have had 
oftentimes sad thoughts, very sad thoughts indeed, sir, 
when that poor man has been in here to purchase some 
articles for his small store up town. He seemed to bo a 
person entirely unfitted for such a position. Why, sir, I 
can remember, and perhaps you do too, sir, when Jasper 
Jones was among the first in Pearl street — an importer 
of English dry goods I How he has come down so I can- 
not say ; he never failed to my knowledge, but has been 
going down gradually from step to step; no doubt he 
was never much of a business man — a thorough gentleman 
though, and very, very strictly honest. A ijian of sorrow, 
too, beseemed; it is a great pity he has not had friends." 

" Perhaps, Mr. Blagg, he was too proud to ask aid !" 

" So much the more he ought to have had it, then, from 
those who know him." 

"Right, Mr. Blagg — you are right there. Mr, 
Blagg "-^ 

" Sir^r: 
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" I think it likely that poor man has left nothing for 
his fiimily ; by the way, that son of his is a very fine 
young fellow ; what do you think of him ?" 

" A noble boy, sir ! very apt, sir I sees well to what 
he is about — ^good manners — ^well brought up, I take it, 
and of the very best principles." 

" I was going to say, Mr. Blagg, they have traded 
with us first and last to quite an amount ; now if his son 
should come in here and ask for the account, and I am 
not in, do you j ust make it out and give a receipt in full. It 
may be quite an item. for the family, and it is not much 
to us ; we shall not miss it at the end of the year." 

Mr. Blagg made no reply; he was just then fumbling 
about his desk for something he could not find, and was 
not likely to find there ; at length he drew it from his 
coat pocket ; it was a nicely folded bandana. He very 
seldom had occasion for the article, for he neither snuffed 
nor chewed. But Mr. Blagg had a very sensitive heart ; 
easily wounded, and very, very easily wrought up — 
melted — "broken all to pieces." No one would have 
judged so who did not know him, for his aspect was 
somewhat stern, and not very prepossessing, having but 
one whole eye, the other having been lost by an accident 
in his youth, and being moreover lame in one knee, 
which had been stiffened by the rheumatism, and pro- 
bably was at times the cause of more or less pain. That, 
in addition to the blemish in his features, no doubt often 
affected his countenance. It is hard for one who has 
occasional twinges, either in body or mind, to maintain 
a veiy placid look. But all who knew him laid no stress 
whatever either upon a sharp word from Mr. Blagg, or a 
severe scowl ; not even the lads in the store — there were 
so many real kindnesses meted out to them from his 
hand, that they never had any faith in his ill nature. 
They could not forget how punctual he was with their 
salaries, and how often little additions were made in 
the shape of Christmas or New Year presents. And 
since we have stopped so long in our story to talk about 
Mr. Blagg, we will presume a little further upon the 
jDatience of the reader, and say that he was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. He never allowed any confusion in his 
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office, nor any disarranging of his papers, nor any loud 
talking; that is, hy the clerks. He was not giyen to 
talking himself when there, and during business hours ; 
nor could they take the liberty of lolling in the chairs — 
he would only allow two of that article to be there — 
. nor wear their hats, even, upon their heads, in his 
presence ; nor was any laughing or jesting allowed 
there. "Business was business," Mr. Blagg often said. 
" It was a serious matter — great interests were at stake, 
and the mind must be intent upon it, or there may, as 
like as not, be mischief done." But if any of the boys 
were sick, and their parents far off in the country, Mr. 
Blagg would very soon be at their bedside, and no 
parent could have seen more carefully to their necessi- 
ties ; no wonder then if they yielded readily to his laws, 
and did not believe in his hard words or sour looks. 

Mr. Granite would not of his own accord have been 
quite so strict, and at times, no doubt, felt a little under 
restraint himself, for he was verv much disposed to be 
easy, although subject to fits of excitement. He con- 
tinued, however, to fall in quite pleasantly with Mr. 
Blagg's arrangement. 

But to resume our story. After Mr. Blagg had fum- 
bled away with his bandana for a while, he made out to 
say: 

" That boy, sir, ought to have some good situation. I 
wish we had one to offer him." 

" I know it, Mr. Blagg ; he seems very apt ; we are 
full though, I suppose. What do you think ?" 

"Full sir — qmte full ; the last we took in is almost a 
supernumerary. . . . There, upon my word, he is com- 
ing now, sir !" 

Mr. Blagg, from his perch at the desk, had a clear view 
throurfi the glass partition over the whole store in front. 

As Herbert entered he rec(3ived a kind welcome from 
Mr. Granite ; Mr. BlaggjsJso descended from his stool—- 
a compliment he seldom^aid to any; he put out his 
hand and pressed that of the young man, but said no- 
thing. Herbert must have been satisfied, however, that 
both gentlemen sympathized with him under 1q\% ^i^^«q\» 
mreamstances. 
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" Take a seat, Master Herbert," and the voice of Mr. 
Granite had nothing of its usual business tone. The 
offer of a seat too was an unusual thing ; never before 
had such a favor been extended — not there. 

" Mr. Granite," said Herbert, with rather a trembling 
tone, " I thought I would come down this morning and 
see how matters stood with those we have dealt with, 
that I may know what arrangements I must make for 
payment." 

"Ah, indeed! well, how have things been left, my 
son ? Are there many debts ?" 

" Not many, sir. We have dealt more largely here 
than elsewhere; something, however must be due at 
Winstead & Co.'s — ^not much I think ; at other places 
most usually we paid cash. You know, sir, our pur- 
chases were not large." 

"I know it — and I had supposed your sales were 
small." 

" My father disliked very much buying on credit, al- 
though sometimes we were obliged to go in debt for the 
heavier articles." 

"I know — ^he was very careful — ^very careful. We 
are very sorry for your loss ; very sorry indeed ; a great 
los3. And have you thought what you shall do now ?* I 
suppose, of course, the business must be given up. Have 
you any plan for yourself for the future ?" 

" Thank you, sir ; I have been thinking of something 
which I might possibly do ; but whether it can be accom- 
plished, I cannot say. My greatest anxiety, sir, is in re- 
ference to my mother and the children. For myself, I 
have no doubt I could, after a while, procure a situation ; 
but you know, sir, that for the first year or two I cannot 
expect to get more than barely enough for my own sup- 
port ; and they must depend upon my exertions in some 
way, or be thrown upon friends ; which, you know, sir, 
is very unpleasant ; or would be so in our case." 

" Have you near relatives, that are able ?" 

" My mother has an uncle ; he is well off, but he is 

now an old man, and although he has always seemed 

^nd of her, yet his family is large, and they are all grown 

op, and moat of them at home. T/iey may i^iot be so 
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ready to bid her welcome, perhaps. It would be very 
unpleasant indeed, you know, sir, to run the risk of 
that." 
, " I know it ; it would so." 

*' And I have been thinking, if I should sell off our 
stock, it would bring but little ; fixtures, and so forth, 
cost considerable when you have to buy them, but they 
would sell for a mere song at auction." • 

" For nothing at all." 

*' I have been thinking, if I could only keep on with 
the store " 

" You mean until you could sell off what you have on 
hand. That might be best, certainly." 

What a flush spread over the pale face of the youth I 

" I was not thinking of just that, sir. What I meant 
was, if it could be so, that in some way I might go on 
with the business just as it has been carried on." 

Mr. Blagg stopped writing for a moment and turned 
his face toward the speaker. One might have thought, 
from the motion of that gentleman's lips just then, that he 
was about to whistle a tune. 

" You know, Mr. Granite," Herbert continued, " that 
for some months, pretty much all the out-door business 
has been done by me ; and most of the in-door, too. My 
Either had to leave it to me ; he could not attend to it ; 
his health and his spirits both seemed to go together ; 
he had no resolution ; or at least his heart failed him ; it 
was painful to see him try to do anything ; so that I was 
compelled to take the care and responsibility of many 
things upon myself. I have no doubt, if I could go on, 
and make some little changes, by fixing things up and 
keeping a little larger assortment, and -having some arti- 
cles of a finer quality than we have been in the habit of 
keeping, to suit some families of better standing who 
have lately moved into the neighborhood, that I could 
do fall as well as we have done ; and, I think, even bet- 
ber." 

" You think you could ?" 

" I do, sir ; and then, it would be so much better tlv^w 
to have my mother and the children go off aafli \ie ^^ 
pendent upon friends.*' 
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Mr. Biagg shook his head quite violently. He de- 
simed, no doubt, to express a decided negative ; but 
wnat he would or would not do, no one could have 
said. 

Herbert ceased speaking ; he was, in fact, about to the 
end of what he had to say. He had not said the half 
which he had been thinking he should say, nor in the 
order he had planned. The very staid manner of Mr. 
Granite, whose countenance manifested anything but ap- 
probation of the measure, and whose keen eye was im- 
movably fixed upon him while he was speaking, some- 
what confused him and damped his ardor. 

" How old are you ?" Mr. Granite asked, as Herbert 
paused, 

** Nearly eighteen, sir." 

« Ah I indeed. The oldest child ?» 

** No, sir ; I have a brother living with Tilsit & Co, 
He is twenty." 

" Ah I an older brother. What salary does he get ?" 

** He gets a good salary, sir ; seven hundred dollars." 

*' That is well ; he can't spend that. Does he live at 
home ?" 

*' No, sir ; he has not lived with us since he was four- 
teen. He is obliged to live near the store, and it requires 
all his salary to pay his board and meet other expenses." 

" Is he home often ?" 

" Not very often, sir ; not so often as we could wish.'^ 

"Mr. Blagg?" and Mr. Granite looked toward that gen- 
tleman, no doubt to see whether he was too busy just 
then to answer a question. Mr. Blagg was not, at that 
moment, doing anything of consequence, and therefore 
he was ready to respond, which he did by merely turn- 
ing his face toward Mr. Granite. 

" Is that the young man I spoke to you about the 
other day ?" 

" The same, sir." 

Mr. Granite looked at his watch, and perceiving that 
it was the time for winding it, proceeded in a very de- 
liberate manner to perform that operation. And Mr. 
^J^ggj reminded by the act that he had a duty to per- 
^rin of the same nature, opened the gVaaa dooT oi ^ ismali 
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clock that stood within reach, and commenced winding 
that up, too ; while Herbert waited in sad suspense, ob- 
serving the motions on the part of the gentlemen, with 
the certainty almost that his proposition was in their 
minds quite Utopian, or a matter that they, at least, had 
nothins^ to do with. 

As Mr. Granite returned his watch to its usaal resting- 
place, he again fixed his eye upon the youth. 

" Master Herbert, I wish to have a little free conver- 
sation with you, and I want you to feel perfect confi- 
dence in speaking or answering questions. Mr. Blagg 
and myself both feel very friendly toward you. I think 
I see a little how matters stand with you. You feel, I 
rather imagine, that you must, in some way, be the main 
stay of the fsLuniy. You do not expect much aid from 
your brother. It is so, is it not ?" 

" He has not been able to do anything as yet, sir." 

" And I fear never will be able. I speak plain, you 
see. It is better for you, and for all of us, to know just 
what we have to depend upon, that we may not make 
wild calculations. I think you will not bo very likely to 
receive any assistance from your brother that can be re- 
lied upon. A young man that requires seven hundred 
doUars a year to support him at twenty years of age, will 
find a thousand dollars much too little for that purpose 
when he gets to be twenty-one. But that you cannot 
help ; only you nor your mother had better make any 
calculations based upon what he may hope to do ; it will 
all prove to be flummery. You think it very desirable 
that you should all keep together ; you would prefer it 
to having your mother and her little family thrown upon 
relatives ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir I most certainly ; we would be. willing to 
live in the most saving manner ; I would rather myself, 
sir, live on bread and water and work hard night and 
day." 

Herbert's voice trembled with emotion ; he spoke with 
much earnestness. Mr. Blagg had his bandana out again, 
bat nobody looked to see what he was doing with 
it. 

"And yoa thinks hy going on with the "bvxiwve^^ '^oxx 
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could manage so as to keep things about as they hayo 
been, and make a living out of it ?" 

" I feel sure I could, sir." 

" And I may conclude that your object in wishing to 
talk with me about your designs is, that you may know 
whether the same accommodation we afforded your fa- 
ther could be afforded to you ? You have not, indeed, 
asked the question, but I infer that is your meaning ?" 

" It is, sir." 

" Have you seen Winstead & Co. ?" 

" I have not, sir." 

*' Winstead & Co. have a good many articles in your 
line, that we do not keep. It will be necessary for you 
to see them, to ascertain how they would feel about the 
matter. They are a good house for you to deal with, I 
suppose you are aware that your ago will be an objection 
— a serious one on some accounts. We can have no le- 
gal redress if you do not choose to pay us." 

" But, Mr. Granite " 

" So, so ; I know — ^legally, I said — we could not com- 
pel you to pay, if you were not disposed to do so. But 
to be honest with you, Master Herbert, we have no fears, 
personally, I mean, on that score " — and laying his hand 
kindly on the shoulder of the youth — ^"we have the 
utmost confidence in your integrity. Rest assured of 
that, my boy ; we would not fear to trust you ten times 
the amount you will want from our store." 

Herbert tried to say something in return by way of 
thanks, but he made sad work of it, and had like to have 
upset Mr. Blagg altogether. 

" We do not think that you will ever need the arm of 
the law stretched over you to compel you to pay an 
honest debt. And to make the matter short, I say to 
you at once, that you may go to Mr. Winstead and tell 
him your story, and say to him that we are ready to do 
all you wish about this matter." 

" Don't you think," interrupted Mr. Blagg, " that it 
might be better for you, Mr. Granite, to see Mr. Win- 
stead ; he is a little crusty sometimes. He is a good man, 
bat a very little puts him out of humor. You, sir, can 
tell the whole story to better advaiilage.^^ 
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Mr. Granite did not reply to this suggestion any fiir* 
ther than merely looking at Herbert, .saying: 

*' Shall I ? Would it be more agreeable to you than 
to go there yourself?" 

" I should esteem it a great favor, sir, indeed; but it is 
putting you to too much trouble I" 

Again he put his hand on Herbert's shoulder 

" Never mind about that, my boy. We are all bound 
to help one another. Keep up a good heart ; perhaps we 
shall get things fixed to your mind yot. You just sit 
here with Mr. Blagg until I return." 

Mr. Blagg had been so much interested in the subject 
of conversation, that he had made but slow progress with 
the bill aeainst the estate of Jasper Jones ; so, as soon as 
Mr. Gramte went out, he went at the work in good 
earnest. 

Mr. Granite was gone much longer than might have 
been expected, and Mr. Blagg evidently manifested 
signs of restlessness. H^ had finished the bill and done 
up some other jobs of writing, besides being often hin- 
dered by questions and requests from the young men who 
occasionally came in from the outer store to get direc- 
tions for goods, or to ask him to make out bills, or to do 
some other jobs which they were too busy to attend 
to. 

A full hour had elapsed, and during all that time Mr. 
Blagg maintained the most imperturbable silence toward 
Herbert. He was not given to asking questions without 
he had something of consequence to elicit by thus doing, 
and he had heard enough already to give him a deep in- 
terest in the affairs of the young man. Questions of 
a nature to gratify merely an impertinent curiosity he 
never asked. : 

At length, Mr. Blagg, after looking at his clock the 
twentieth time, exclaimed almost in a tone of dismay : 

" Can't see what keeps him ! Winstead must be in one 
of his queer humors, or maybe he is out." 

He had scarcely finished the sentence when he per- 
ceived Mr. Granite enter the front door. A few moments 
longer he was detained by some buaneas^maUet^ \»\i«t^* 

As he entered the oiBce he placed bis \\a\» xjc^tl ^^ 
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table, and commenced making an apology to Herbert for 
staying so long. 

" It IS well, however, that Mr. Blagg suggested the 
idea of my going. Winstead was on the point of leaving 
town, but I made him stop long enough to hear my 
story. Mr. Blagg, have you made out that account ?" 

Mr. Blagg immediately drew forth the article from 
beneath a marble slab on the desk, handed it to Mr. 
Granite, but said nothing. 

" Ay, that is right ; you have done as I have said. 
Well, Master Herbert, I have had a long talk with Mr. 
Winstead about your affairs. Winstead is peculiar about 
some things ; a sharp man of business, rather blunt some- 
times ; but it seems the dealings you have had there have 
given him quite a favorable impression, and when I told 
him how things were, just as you told me, he said at once : 
*' Granite, let the boy go on — ^let him try it ; whatever he 
wants here on credit he shall have at the lowest cash 
price." So, you see, that part of the business is settled ; 
and now. Master Herbert, here is our account. It is not 
large — not so large as I had supposed — only about eighty 
dollars. Here it is, and Mr. Blagg has receipted it." 

Herbert was about to express his thanks for Mr. Gran- 
ite's kind interposition on his behalf, when the account, 
receipted, somewhat startled him. He knew he had not 
the money with him ; he did not expect it would have 
been demanded so soon. 

*' Oh, thank you, sir ; but I have not the funds with me 
to pay it all this morning. I think I can soon collect" 

" Oh, it is all right. Mr. Blagg has receipted it at my 
request. I know, of course, what T^ith sickness and other 
things, you have of late had many extra expenses — you 
must have had. No ; consider this bill as settled, and 
now we will begin a new account. Whatever you want 
in our line you shall have at a trifling advance, and every 
three months we will have a settlement, and a specified 
time fixed for the payment of whatever balance may be 
then due. Will that suit you ?" 

As Mr. Granite saw that Herbert was under deep ex- 
cjtejnent, and not very able to make a reply, he con- 
tinned: 
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** And now do you go on and do just as you have pro- 
posed ; fix up things as well as you can ; enlarge jour 
afflortment to meet the demands of the better sort of cus- 
tomers, give short credits when you give any ; customers 
who are worth having would as lief pay every three 
months as once a year, and rather too. And here is a 
check for one hundred dollars to help you along with the 
extras — ^it will cost you something to rig up a httle — ^and 
if ever you get to be well above-board, you can give 
it to some young fellow like yourself who is beginning 
the world in a small way. Keep up a good heart, and 
when you want a friend, come to me." 

Herbert could contain his feelings no longer ; he was 
but a boy, and this unexpected treatment was more than 
his sensitive spirit could bear. The fullness of his heart 
must have vent. It was not merely the hct that his 
plan had met with acceptance, nor the additional mani- 
festations of kindness in gifts bestowed ; beyond all this, 
there was that which, in his bereft state, was more highly 
appreciated than aught beside. He had found a fhend 
— a wise, a substantial friend. Ah, blessings on you, 
D. Granite, for that last sentence : '^ When you want <iu 
friend, come to m«." May you never want one to soothe 
your spirit when it shall be floundering amid the trials 
which no estate of prosperity can shield us from. May 
this outburst from your own honest heart — this casting 
of your mantle around a friendless orphan boy — ^be among 
those deeds which, in the hour when life shall be reviewed 
and its last account made up, will neither fill you with 
shame nor regret. Those tears which that youth is shed- 
ding by your side are richer jewels than any mine has 
ever yielded ; they are such as angels prize — ^rare indeed 
on earth, but of great value in the courts above. 

When Herbert had left the place where such unexpect- 
ed kindness had been shown him, Mr. Blagg came down 
from his seat and stood by the railing which inclosed his 
high desk. 

" Mr. Granite, you will let me charge one half of that 
check to my account." 

^ Oh no, by no means ; charge it to me — peT^i^ ^x- 

2* 
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" Only half of it, sir ; that is all I ask ?" 

" But why so, Mr. Blagg ?" 

*'Well, I think it a good investment, and should a 
little rather than not have a share in it." 

" You will never see it again ; it will be lost money. 
You know I told him if ever he was able, he might give 
it to some one else that needed it." 

" For that very reason, sir, I should like to have an 
interest in it. The bank that deposit is made in, depend 
upon it, Mr. Granite, will never stop payment, and its 
dividends will come to hand just when we shall need them 
most." 

Mr. Granite looked more than usually serious at this 
remark. He no doubt understood its reference ; but he 
had not been conscious of doing anything worth thinking 
about. For a moment he stood as though absorbed in 
deep thought, and then replied : 

" Just as you please, Mr. Blagg." 

"Thank you, sir," and Mr. Blagg resumed his seat, 
apparently quite well pleased. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mbs. Jones had experienced many changes dnruig 
her life, bat they had been all in one direction. 

She had, until married, been accustomed to mingle with 
what was then with some propriety called the higher 
class. EUgher in the social scale, not because possessed 
of great wealth — ^for many who ranked high in that 
day had no superabundance of property. 

Their position was marked out by stronger lines than 
any which separate the classes in our day, and those 
lines were not easily crossed, from the &ct that the dis- 
tinction was founded on substantial differences, and not 
on the mere possession of a larger or smaller amount of 
gold and silver. 

She had been accustomed to the elegances of life, and 
those refinements which social intercourse then exhibited 
— much of which has now given place to luxurious living 
and gaudy display. 

By her marriage she did not elevate her position in 
the opinion of many, and some even thought she had 
taken a step beneath her. But thus she never felt. She 
knew well the noble qualities of him she had chosen to 
be her life's guide and stay, and when misfortune came, 
she shrunk not from its pressure, but step by step de- 
scended with him — cheering him by the way, and doing 
all in her power to make each new phase in the down- 
ward path as pleasant as circumstances would permit. 

Mr. Jones had inherited quite a handsome property 
from his father, which he invested in trade, and for a 
time did a large business — ^but to no profit — and being 
peculiarly tenacious of his personal dignity, and fearing 
pecuniary obligations which he might not be able to 
meet, he watched closely the state of his affairs, and 
when he found, after a few years, that a large part of his 
capital had been sunk, he changed his bwsia^s^^ iot ^xv^ 
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he thought more sure; but here again he met with 
reverses from a sudden decline in goods and a general 
bankruptcy among merchants — nearly all that he had 
once possessed was swept away. To go on in his pres- 
ent business could be done by borrowed capital on a fic- 
titioits credit — ^he could stoop to neither course, and his 
only resort for a living was finally to the small business 
which he followed until death released him from respon- 
sibility and care. 

Mrs. Jones had never troubled her husband by repin- 
ing over their losses or contrasting the present with the 
past. She may indeed have regretted that he was not 
more successful in his plans; but those regrets were 
never uttered. Her husband's peace was more dear to 
her than all extraneous circumstances, and to the last his 
heart trusted in her ; and her smile was often the only 
light that could kindle a spark of gladness in his despond- 
ing spirit. 

The house in which they now lived was a small build- 
ing, two stories indeed, but quite low and plainly built ; 
a wooden frame, with a brick front. The lower part, 
with the exception of a small back sitting-room, and a 
still smaller bed-room, was taken up with the store. 
The house had been erected some years, and was now 
wearing a rusty appearance ; the store too had by no 
means an inviting look — it was evidently the last resort 
of one who had lost all worldly hope — whose ambition 
had died out, and who only expected by a small trade to 
meet the more urgent necessities of life. 

When Herbert first made known to his mother his 
plan for continuing where they were, her heart shrank 
from the idea — ^for his sake more particularly. But as 
she reflected upon their situation, and upon the possi- 
bility that thereby she and her children might be kept 
together, and be saved from humiliating dependence 
upon relations, the plan seemed to gain brightness. She 
felt some confidence, too, that Herbert could actually 
manage, perhaps, better than his father had been able to. 
She knew that for some time almost the entire care had 
devolved upon him — ^he was young — ambitious to do the 
most tba>t could he done there — and imxcYi \\k^d \y^ ^ 
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the customers, and, as he had said, the neighborhood 
was improving. 

She had not encouraged him, as we have seen, but after 
he left her that morning, and for the purpose she knew of 
making an effort to carry out his view, she became at 
first quite reconciled to it, and finally very solicitous that 
ne should succeed ; and yet she knew the world better 
than he did ; she ^ew that business men were not apt 
to encourage schemes when they would bo called upon 
to run some risk for a smaU gam. 

As the time approached when she might reasonably 
anticipate his return, her feelings began to be much ex- 
cited, and in spite of all her endeavors to be calm, and even 
to be hopeless that he would succeed, she would often 
find herself on the lookout, and anxiously peering among 
the j^edestiians in Elm street for a sight of his much- 
loved form. 

At length her boy is in sight — he is walking rapidly, 
and seems regardless of persons and things around him — 
hope bounds within her heart — she runs to meet him at 
the door — a smile lightens up his fine countenance — ^he 
is in her arms. 

. "Oh, mother, you have got a home yet I" 

" My dear, dear boy ! I am so rejoiced, for your sake I 
You have succeeded ?" 

** Better, mother — ^much better than I had any reason 
to expect!" 

They retire to their little room, and as he goes over 
with his story she sits and folds her hands and looks with 
pride upon his sparkling eyes. Her boy has the confi- 
dence of men shrewd in business ; and he has gained an 
interest in their hearts too. Long has he been her com- 
fort — ^he is now to be her stay — together they are to 
strive for an honest livelihood, and with hope to «timu- 
late their efforts, and means to carry out their plans 1 
Light has broken upon the darkness in which they have 
been enveloped — the clouds are breaking, and streaks of 
sunshine are visible — she is happier than she has been 
for many long years. 

No tune was lost by Herbert in putting a new face 
on ti}0 aspect of the store — he knew weW t\k&t> tt^^vc- 
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ances go a great way with the multitude. Through the 
day, and even until midnight for some days, he worked 
incessantly— doing everything with his own hands that 
he had the skill to perform ; new shelves were substi- 
tuted for the old ones, and trimmed with paint ; a new 
oil-cloth povered the counter ; the old scales were scoured 
to their original brightness, and new ones added ; barrel 
covers were painted in uniformity with the shelves ; the 
window and doorway were filled with samples of the 
best foreign fruits, mingled with Chinese tea-caddies and 
loaves of the purest sugar. An awning, new and ample, 
spread over the walk in front, and the pavement was 
cleansed as it had never been before, and finally cards 
were hung out enumerating some of the choice articles 
to be had within, and at the lowest price. 

These details may appear very insignificant to the 
reader, especially if unacquainted with city matters, and 
anxious for the development of our story ; but stories, as 
well as other things, must have a beginning, and some- 
times very small matters have an important bearing upon 
the whole tenor of our lives. These minutiae, however, 
were by no means small matters to those immediately 
concerned. It was an effort by a brave youth to sustain 
those who were dearer to him than his own standing in 
society; to preserve from the hand of charity, even if it 
was the charity of relations, her who had watched with 
untiring care his childhood and youth — to provide for 
her a home where she could still be mistress and mother, 
and no will but her own to interfere with those whom 
God had given her to counsel and guide. 

Go on, brave boy I you are doing a good work. It is 
a humble station indeed that you have chosen in which 
to begin your life's labor I The rich may pass your little 
establishment with regardless interest, and youth, with 
money in their purses and no care upon their minds, may 
look with pity or even contempt on you as they pass and 
see you busily employed with your apron on. And your 
promise for wealth or independence may not be very 
flattering. Yet, go on, we say. There are consolations 
in your path the idle and the wealthy know not of— 
well apringa they never drink from. TWq «.te watchers 
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about you whose smile of approbation you may not see, 
but whose record will be of vast moment to you — and it 
will never be blotted out. You are weary at times, we 
know you are ; for you have long walks to take, and you 
must make them with speed, and you have cares that 
sometimes trouble you ; and when the day^is past and 
your shutters closed for the night, you may have aching 
limbs. But in that little back room there is refreshment 
for you. A mother's beaming smile and cheering words, 
a little sister, beauteous as an opening flower, to lay her 
head upon your lap, and give you a loving kiss ; and a 
little brother to nestle by you in your bed. And they 
are all looking up to you, leaning upon your care ; their 
hearts are cherishing your image, and you are loving 
them with a tenderness that will grow more and more 
entrancing, and you are preparing for yourself a home 
in their affections enduring as their life and yours. Go 
on, we say, and keep up a cheerful heart I 

Henry called in, as he had been requested to do bv his 
mother, on that next evening. It was rather late, how- 
ever; Herbert was closing his shutters for the night. 
His mother's first salutation was : 

" Well, Henry, have you heard the good news ? Has 
Herbert told you ?" 

" News, no. What news ? Has he been down town 
to-day ?" 

" Oh, yes. But here he comes, he must tell you him- 
self." 

And as Herbert entered the room Henry looked ear- 
nestly at him. 

"Have you been down town to-day? Wliy didn't 
you give us a call ?" 

" I had no time, brother Henry ; Mr. Granite de- 
tained me so long, and I was in such a hurry to get back 
and tell mother." 

" Old Granite 1 What did he keep you for ? he's an 
old griper. He and old Blagg are of a piece — curmud- 
geons both of them — afraid they will lose something, I 
suppose. Do you owe them much ?" 

" Dear Henry, I heg of you say nothing wtKydl^ ot 
i&sav8pectful of those gentlemen. They \itor^ ^Ul'twj^ 
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treated your father with courtesy, and now they have 
acted most nobly." 

" Nobly I Why, mother, they are skinflints, both of 
them. Always charged father the highest prices, I know 
they did. Old Blagg is always poking his one eye into 
other people's business ; 4)ity that was not out, too." 

" Henry, Henry I you must not talk so ; you dp not 
know what sort of persons you are talking against. 
Herbert do tell your brother all about it. JTust hear 
Herbert's story, and you will then have a very different 
opinion of those gentlemen." 

" Gentlemen I Well, go on with your story." 

Herbert made no comments on the remarks of his 
brother, but began in a very calm, straightforward manner, 
and repeated the scene that had passed. He did it with 
much more composure than he was able to maintain when 
telling it to his mother. HeVas then too much under 
the influence of excitement to give more than the out- 
line. There was no change in the countenance of Henry 
during the whole recital, nor did he attempt in the least 
to interrupt his brother by any act or word. As soon as 
the latter had closed, however, slapping his hand with 
much emphasis on his knee : 

" The old sharpers ! I see through the whole of it ! 
A trick — a mere bait I They have hooked you, Herbert I 
Depend upon it, you are a caught fish !" 

" How so, brother Henry ?" 

" How so I Why I'll tell you, if you can't see through 
it. It is all for their interest. They want to make as 
many customers for their goods as they can. They be- 
lieve you are honest, and they know you will make great 
efforts to sell all you can, and will no doubt in the course 
of the year be quite a customer. They know well 
enough you can't 'make anything, or not much at any 
rate — not at the prices they will put on the goods. But 
what do they care ! They will, by their blarneying, and 
so on, have you under their thumb, and when you get to 
the end of the rope, and have your goods all trusted out, 
and can't pay them promptly, they'll just slap on to you, 
take the gfoods that's len, and the debts, too, and let 
others whistle for their pay ; and you'U b^ turned off a 
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broken merchant before you're twenty, to help yourself 
as you can." 

" I do not believe them to be such men, Henry. Their 
conduct to me does not look very much like such pro« 
ceedings." 

"Never trust a cat with a mouse, Herbert, if you 
don't want her to kill it. She may play with it awhile, 
but* it's a gone mouse when once in her claws." 

^^ I hare not the slightest apprehension, Henry, that 
your suspicions will be realized." 

" I know you have not, but I have ; mind I told you so. 
And you intend really to go on with the old concern, and 
disgrace yourself and all of us I We have been disgraced 
long enough already with this little up-town concern. I 
should think, mother, you would remember a little how 
you once lived, and that we are entitled to a different 
station in life. I'll quit, if it's going to be so. I am not 
going to be mortified by telling folks that my brother is 
an up-town grocer — a smart boy that can get a living any- 
where." 

" I suppose I could, Henry ; but in the meantime what 
is to become of mother and the children ?" 

" Why, I have told you. Mother and the children can 
go up to Uncle Lambert's. Next year I shall have eight 
hundred dollars, and in a year or two you might be get- 
ting a good salary, and we might both together do some- 
thing to help the rest.'* 

** Li the meantime we should be broken up, and mother 
would have no home, and we should all be scattered. I 
know I can make a living for us here. The neighbor- 
hood is growing better ; a whole new row of houses has 
just been finished, and people of good circumstances are 
moving in, and when I get fixed up and a right assort- 
ment of goods in, I know I shall do much more than 
we have done yet." 

"Well, go on if you and mother say so. But mind 
what I say — ^I know how it will end. Besides, you ain't 
old enough to do the business. You haven't judgment, 
and those old codgers know it." 

" I shall take advantage of the offer thai Mx. Gtx^JKsJy^ 
has made me, and consult him aa I go along. Tift C«t- 
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tainly has experience, and he is not only a kind-hearted 
man and a true gentleman, but his interest surely would 
be to give me wise counsel." 

" Well, go your own way. I shall quit — ^that's all — ^I'U 
quit for good." 

And Henry rose to depart. 

" My dear son, I beg you to make no rash resolve. 
You have not been able you know as yet to do anything 
for us, and it may be so hereafter." 

" I have taken care of myself, mother, and have been 
no expense to anybody — that's something." 

Mrs. Jones felt keenly this unkind remark, but she 
suffered not a word of reproach to escape her lips. She 
would do nothing to loosen the bonds between them. 
He yet needed a mother's watch and counsel. Alas I 
that he had been so long withdrawn from it, or had be- 
come so impatient under it. 

The parting, that evening, was not a very pleasant one, 
although Ellen would have her kiss, and the mother, too. 
Henry was evidently in an unhappy frame of mind. 
Whether his pride was hurt because his brother seemed 
decided in the step he had taken, or his conscience re- 
proved him for not having done more in days past for 
the rolief of his parents, we know not. There was doubt- 
less a combination of unpleasant thoughts. He must 
have been conscious that he had not acted a truly filial 
part, and that consideration was enough of itself to 
trouble the heart and shade the brow of youth or 
age. 

" Why is it, mother," said Herbert, soon after Henry 
had departed, "that Henry never seems to be happy 
when he comes home, and does not even seem to care to 
come ? He has his evenings to himself. He might be 
home every evening if he felt so disposed. He seems 
happy enough when he is with young men — more lively 
than any of them. I don't believe they do him any 
good." 

It was some moments before his mother replied. 

" It is, no doubt, Herbert, one of the bitter fruits of 
poverty, ^^ 

^'How 80f zQother ? surely Henry ge\.a w^W. ^^y"^?** 
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^^I mean the straitened circumstances in which we 
have "been for some years. Had we been differently 
situated, we never should have allowed one of our sons 
at fourteen years of age to leave our care, and be placed 
under such influences as Henry has been under. And 
then again it is good for children sometimes to suffer 
with their parents. Their sympathies are excited and 
the best feelings of the heart kept alive. You, Herbert, 
perhaps owe much of that tender interest you feel for us 
all, to the £k^ that you have been familiar with our 
trials. Tou have uded your fiither. You have wit- 
nessed his depressed feelings, and have done your best 
at such times to comfort and cheer him. You have 
known all our straits and necessities, our privations and 
trials of various kinds, and the very efforts you have 
made, although hard upon you at times, have created 
an interest in your home — a deep interest in our welfare 
— and now you are reaping some of the good fruits of 
such discipfine. You are made doubly happy by your 
success to-day, because you feel that we are sharers with 
you." 

Herbert felt that his mother's words were true. He 
was conscious that the joy he felt that evening was en- 
hanced, beyond all calculation, by the knowledge that 
bis mother, and those two little ones beside her, were to 
be benefited by his new arrangements. 

He remembered, too, how often he had almost envied 
the lightheartedness (k Henry. How free he seemed 
from care or anxious thoughts about matters at home, 
while his own spirits were weighed down as by a heavy 
burden. His mother was no doubt right ; and now he 
ooold not regret that his way had been so often amid 
the darkness, for he was truly happy. 



CHAPTER V. 

One evening, some months after the scenes described 
in the last chapter, Herbert was standing by his little 
desk, and preparing to balance his cash for the day, a 
customer entered, and he immediately stepped before 
the counter to be in readiness for any demand. A girl 
of about fifteen came up to the counter, and asked — ^in a 
tone of voice a little broken, as though affected by diffi- 
dence, or, as Herbert thought, agitated by having walked 
some distance, or made unusual haste — ^for some rice. 

He made a slight obeisance, as he asked : 

*' How many pounds ?" 

She seemed somewhat conAised by the question, and 
her face, which was extremely beautiful, became at once 
highly flushed. 

" How many pounds ? — indeed I can hardly say — ^for 
how much a pound do you sell it ?" 

" Six cents." 

" Oh, well then, if you please, give me two pounds." 

The article was soon put up ; that is, as soon as cir- 
cumstances would permit; for extra pains had to be 
taken that it should be put up in the neatest manner. 
Whether it was that the character of the\individual he 
thought was such as merited extra attention, or he hoped 
by making a little longer job of the matter to have some 
questions asked or some opportunity afforded for hearing 
the tones of that voice, we cannot say; one thing we can 
say — those tones seemed to him very melodious, and the 
lips through which they came the most exquisitely finished 
lips that he had ever seen — any sound from them that 
could not please the ear would have been a discord 
indeed. The little bundle was at length completed to 
his satisfaction ; and as he handed it to her, instead of 
dropping the piece of money, which was the exact pay 
for the rice, on the counter, she dropped it, with mach 
delicacy in the operation, into hia liand. 
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"Is there nothing else I can serve you with, this even- 
ing ?» 

" Thank you, nothing else." 

And making a slight salutation, which was returned by 
him in a more marked manner, she withdrew, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Herbert did not go at once to his desk, and, in fact, 
strange as it may seem, was almost on the point of put- 
ting on his hat, and, at a distance, watching whither she 
went ; but his better sense prevented any such Quixotic 
action, although his better sense could not drive the 
apparition from his mind — ^for, in contrast with any who 
had ever been in his store, or were likely to come in from 
that vicinity, she might fairly be called such. 

Her dress, indeed, was plain, quite plain ; but that she 
was something very superior to what her dress indicated, 
he did not doubt a moment. Her form was most grace- 
ful, her step airy and dignified, and her manner that of 
one quite unused to any such common business as she 
had come upon that evening — ^he was very sure of that. 
His imagination may have magnified things a little, or 
rather thrown a halo about the person, but he was very 
certain he had never before seen such a face — ^that is, 
such finely formed features, with such an expression from 
the eye. To enter into particulars would be prepos- 
terous ; he had but one or two glances at her — that is, at 
her face ; hd was too well bred to attempt to gratify his 
curiosity by staring at a lady imder such circumstances. 
We are only now speaking of the impression made upon 
his mind by this very short interview. 

For some time he remained just where he stood when 
she left the store ; and when ne came to himself, found 
that he had been groping through quite a round of pro- 
babilities and possibilities, as to where she came from, 
and under what circumstances she was placed. He felt 
somewhat ashamed of himself as he started to his desk, 
and resolved, as he took up his pen to complete the woi*k 
he had been at, to think no more about the occurrence 
iia any way, and with an effort drove, as he supposed, the 
vision clear out of his thoughts forever. H© v^ox^XSL^^Ci- 
hiblrlisve succeeded in so doing if it had not X)^^"^ ^X^a^. 
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a few days after, quite early in the morning, the same 
vision appeared to him ag^n — the same dress, the same 
little straw bonnet fully exposing the features, and the 
same delicate, ladylike manner. 

He made a more decided obeisance this time, and was 
ffreeted pleasantly by the young lady. He had not been 
deceived by the light of his lamps in reference to her 
beauty — there could be no mistake this time — the search- 
ing light of a clear mornmg, with the sun streaming 
through his door and window, only tended to reveal 
more truly the exquisite delicacy of complexion, the fine 
mold of her form and features, and more especially the 
tender brilliancy of her hazel eye. 

Two different articles were now wanted, so that he 
had more time to examine matters, if he had dared to do 
so — that is, if his own delicate sense of propriety had 
allowed him. And yet the fact of having a double arti- 
cle to put up did certainly afford him, without in the 
least violating the proprieties, a double opportunity for a 
full, fair view. 

As the young lady — for we must call her so, and he felt 
her to be such — was not disposed, or did not manifest any 
desire to say more than was absolutely necessary, few 
words passed between them. It was not, he believed, 
pi*oper for him, stranger as he was, to intrude any re- 
marks of his own — ^nothing further than was necessary as 
a matter of attention to a customer. The parcels were 
not very large, and yet he could not help the feeling that 
such delicate little hands ought not to be burdened even 
with so slight a load ; he therefore asked : 

" Shall I not send these home for you ?" 

" Oh, thank you, by no means." 

This little attention, on his part, was certainly felt by 
her, and justly appreciated; for on departing she turned, 
and, with a pleased look, although without a smile, 
said : 

" I thank you very much for your offer." 

It was daylight, or he would most certainly have grati- 
fied a most intense desire he had to know whither she was 
hound; but he dared not even watch her from his own 
door; he would not, for any conadexatioii^'Vi'a.'v^'^VcAafc^^ 
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the rules of propriety where there was the least possi- 
bility that the individual herself might notice the act. 

The conoludon he came to respecting her, for he had 
to think of her for some time — ^he could not help it — was, 
that she, in some way, was out of her true position. He 
thought, from various circumstances which forced them- 
selves upon his notioe, that she or her friends, if she had 
any, were poor, but that poverty had not sdways been 
their lot. in &!ct, so much did he feel on this point that 
he threw away all the profit he might justly have made 
on the articles he put up, by giving extra weight, and if 
he had dared, would have given back the money in the 
bargain. 

Herbert was somewhat fanciful with all his straight-for- 
ward business habits. His imagination was quite active, 
and would at times make wide, and even wild ranges. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, if with such an object 
to start upon and fire it, he should coujure up quite a 
romance in real life, and make this heroine play a part 
in some most mysterious and out-of-the-way freaks of 
fortune. How high he placed her in the scale of human 
life, it is hardly worth while to say ; nor have we time 
now to give even an outline of the scenes through which 
he carried her ; the only trouble that he met with in 
carrying the matter to its climax was, that by no possible 
theory that he could invent was his mind satisfied as to 
her present circumstances or position. He could. not 
station her in any condition that would accord with the 
fitness of things. So that, let him fancy what he pleased 
as to the past, the reality of her personal bearing, con- 
nected with the fact of her performing the low office of 
an errand girl, cenfused all his ideas, and brought his 
imagination to a stand-still. In fact, he could make 
nothing of it. He had hopes, however, that light would 
yet dawn upon the case, and he believed, when it did, 
that he should find many of his visions to be near the 
reality. 

One day, not long after this second visit, as Herbert 
was walking at some little distance from his store, he felt 
very sure that, not far in advance of him, he co\x\^ ^\&- 
tsDgmsb, »mong several persons who were just t\ieii u^cm 
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the sidewalk — some going in the same direction he was, 
and others approaching him — ^the individual who had so 
attracted his attention. She was among the latter, and 
they must soon meet. As they drew near each other, 
he obtained a full view of her. He knew it was she ; he 
was deeply agitated, and was preparing to make his 
obeisance, when suddenly she turned into an alley that 
led from the street. She did not see him — he felt con- 
scious of that ; and as he was about to pass by the place 
into which flhe had turned, he could not resist the im- 
pulse to look after her. She stepped along, carefully 
picking her way through the heaps of filth that lay piled 
m her path, and proceeding to the further end of the 
yard, ascended the steps of one of the wretched build- 
ings that stood there, and entered the dwelling. 

He stood a moment, and looked round upon the tokens 
of poverty and vice that were so manifest about that 
dreary place. It had a name, he knew, of being one of 
thos4 leprous spots which so defile the great city ; not, 
indeed, so distinguished for violence and crime as such 
places have been of late years. It was merely a cluster 
of old buildings running back, for some distance, from 
the street, in which were congregated persons of all 
colors and characters, many of them very unlike in all 
things except their poverty. The name given to the 
locality was Hunker's Alley. Some who dwelt there 
visited his store occasionally, and he had reason to be- 
lieve they were decent, honest people, struggling with 
the miseries of life ; too poor to procure better accom- 
modation, and even glad to find a shelter from the 
weather and from the street, in that place of outcasts. 

Utterly confounded by this new development in refer- 
ence to that lovely young creature, he passed on his 
way ; his thoughts troubled him ; he made resolves about 
the case — ^he must know more — he must search into it ; 
some strange mystery was, no doubt, involved in it. 
Youth, beauty, grace, loveliness, breathing that foul 
air! sheltered beneath such covering! clustered with 
such inmates ! It was horrible to think of ! He would 
know the truth yet. 



CHAPTER VL 

RoBEBT "KiBsStsLSD was a very proad man, and the 
owner of a vast property. The estate on which he lived 
had been in the femily for more than one hundred years. 
It was part of an immense tract of land which had been 
given to one of his ancestors by the king of England for 
services rendered to the government. It extended for 
miles along the Hudson Kivcr and for some distance back 
into the adjoining country. For some years it had been 
held under the sole ownership of the original lord of the 
msmor ; but in process of time became divided among 
heirs, cut up into large £irms and sold to those who 
wished it for cultivation, until all the original grant 
had passed into the hands of strangers with the excep- 
tion of one thousand acres, the most beautiful and valu- 
able of the whole manor. This had been retained by 
the more prudent ancestors of Robert Kirkland, and at 
last became vested in him as an only son and heir. 

Robert Kirkland prided himself not onlv upon the 
respectability of his family in consequence oi its connec- 
tion with the great ones in the Fatnerland ; but also in 
the £ict that neither he nor his had ever been obliged to 
descend to what he named the menial occupations — that 
is — doing any honest business for a living. He had the 
same contempt for merchants, except it may have been 
for those who were largely engaged in foreign commerce, 
as he had for any of the lower callings of lire, and looked 
upon the whole concern of traders, mechanics or laborers 
of any kind as far beneath him. 

Besides the large landed estate, with its noble manor 
house, he owned considerable property in the city of 
New York, some of it productive, and yielding, for those 
days, a large income, and some in vacant lots, which in 
the course of years would become in their turn of great 
value. 

He was not d close man, but managed Yaa sSaAt^^^^Xi 

3 ^ 
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prudence, and in consequence his estate became every 
year more and more productive. 

One son and two daughters were to be the sole inhe- 
ritors of all his worldly goods when he should be called 
to relinquish his hold upon them. 

In process of time his son Gerald Ki||(land married — 
not an heiress, but a lady of fine qualities and allied to 
a femily thai according to his fether's ideas were his 
equals. ^ . 

Not long after his marriage, and before his settlement^ 
in a house of his own, this son died and a little grand- 
child was bom to Robert Kirkland under his own roo:^ 
where the widow had remained at his request. Gertrude 
Kirkland was a sweet baby, and soon won the affection 
of aunts and grandparents. She grew up to be a beau- 
tiful girl, and was the pet and plaything of the whole 
family. At ten years of age she lost her kind and judi- 
cious mother, and a sad loss it was for the lively romping 
girl. 

The aunts now became her guardians ; for her grand- 
mother deceased a few months after she had lost her 
mother — ^and more unfit persons for one whose age and 
disposition required the wisest care, cannot well be 
imagined. They were maiden aunts, a(id likely to be so ; 
whether they had either of them ever received an offer 
of marriage was only known to themselves or their own 
£unily; probabilities however were against any such 
event, for what with the pride of their father, and his 
care that no one should be allowed to be on intimate 
terms with them but such as he deemed respectable, and 
their own very stiff bearing — ^the chances for them to 
change their condition were small indeed. 
.^fSinsme years the little Gertrude was the mere play- 
. thing ^^e fiimily ; every luxury was allowed her, and 
her wii^bes were never crossed. The darling of her 
grandfather, she was his constant companion when walk- 
mg over his beautiful grounds as they lay spread out 
along the picturesque banks of the Hudson, or when sit- 
ting on the wide piazza of his noble mansion watching 
the white sails that flitted past, or the changing clouds 
oreeping along the sides of the Katftkills, and envelop- 
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ing. their summits with their dark masses — tokens of the 
coming storm — or tinged with the gorgeous hues of the 
setting smi. 

What a high place he marked oat for her among the 
distinguished: ||raeB of the land I for she was then beau- 
tiful; and eftnl^Myrtial eye of a grandfather was not 
mistaken ia the^Pfendse she ffave of her wealth of 
l^eaaty when a few more years snould have passed by. 

As we sow, we must expect to reap. Under such 
inflmenoes it wi|s not to be expected that the Gertrude of 
fifteen could be quite as tractable as the little child whose 
wishes were bounded by her playthings. Gertrude 
be^n even a year younger to chafe under the restraint 
which her aunts now deemed necessary to throw around 
her. She was fond of ailK)ciates of her own age, and 
whether male or female^ — ^whether of high or low degree 
— that is, low in the estimation of her guardians — it did 
not matter. Her bounding spirit T^as ready to hail any 
playmate and her guileless heart could not discern tlie 
nice distinctions of which her friends were so tenacious ; 
and as but few^^ery few i&milies of their rank could be 
found in their immediate neighborhood, it was not to be 
wondered at if the young girl would, when an opportu- 
nity, offered mingle with the pretty daughters of the 
conunon farmers that surrounded them. Farmers not 
indeed eqoabto that independent class of men who in ' 
our happ}(Iaad own the soil they live on and cultivate, 
for these were but tenants of the great man. But still 
many of them had &.milies as free from low ideas as his 
own. ^ 

At fifteen a beautiful pony had been purchased for the 
&vorite, and wl^en once able to manage him with safety, 
Gertrude was allowed to ride him at her pleasure, and 
she would cfken ramble far off by herself 

One day as she was passing by a wood on the estate 
not very far from the house, a swarm of bees, which for 
some reason had become disorganized and was in a bro- 
ken and angry state^ attacked her horse. The little 
beast, firantic with pain, broke beyond her control and 
dashed away with her at full speed. A cross road^tv,a*ed 
the one she was on, but a few rods from the «^o\. ^\iftt^ 
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the mischief began. As she was flying past this road a 
young gentleman on horseback was riding leisurely upon 
It. He was near at hand — he saw that her horse was im- 
manageable, and heard her cry for help. In an instant his 
spurs were in his horse's sides and theJine beast was put 
to his full speed. He was not long^^ overtaking the 
pony, and seizing the bridle, endeavo^Sd by a violent jerk 
too suddenly to stop, his course. The consequence was 
that the lady was thrown from her saddle and fell upon 
a clay bottom, baked by the sun almost to the hardness 
of stone. 

In an instant he had dismounted, and, the horses fas- 
tened, he flew to her side. She was not insensible, but 
had no power to move. He ran to a brook near at 
hand, and filling his hat with water, commenced bathing 
her hands and temples, and doing what he could to re- 
store her energies, using all the encouraging words and 
soothing expressions at nis command. At length,* to his 
infinite satisfaction, he found his efforts accomplishing 
some good, and with his assistance she was enabled to 
sit ujp, although complaining of great pain in her limbs. 

" Shall I leave you now," he asked, " and ride to 
the nearest dwelling for a conveyance to carry you 
home ?" 

" Oh no, thank you, it would alarm my aunts. If I 
could once be placed upon my horse I think I could walk 
him home." 

" I fear not miss, and he is still very restless. I am 
at your service though, and if you prefer to try your 
horse, I will wsilif. by his side and perhaps can keep him 
quiet." 

" Oh, thank you I but " — a sudden pallor spread over 
her features — ^her head dropped; he caught her in his 
arms, or she wofdd have fallen to the ground ; he gently 
laid her there, and again had recourse to the water. 

" I am very weak ;" she scarce spoke above a whisper ; 
" I fear I shall die here I" 

Without another word on the part of the gentleman, 

he immediately unfastened his horse, placed him by the 

stone fence, and taking up the lovely burden in his arms, 

mtii some difSicultj made out to mount \i\a sl^^^ «xvd as 
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&st as he dared to ride, proceeded to the manor house. 
She had told him where was her home. 

The consternation at the mansion can be better con- 
ceived than described. The gentleman told all he knew 
of the circumstanoes, and then offered to go for a physi- 
cian. His offer was accepted very cor^ally, and he 
started on his errand at fall speed. The physician pro- 
nounced her to be severely bruised, but without any 
fracture ; and that a few days would doubtless find her 
quite restored. 

The young gentleman, on his return, had brought 
home the fractious pony. All were profuse with their 
thanks for his gallantry ; and so pleased was the old gen- 
tleman with the graceful bearing of the young man, that 
he observed toward him marked attention ; insisted 
upon his remaining to dinner ; and, after the cloth was 
removed, and the wine placed upon the table, and 
the ladies had retired, he took occasion to inquire more 
particularly into his circumstances. His name was Man- 
ners ; he was from the city of New York ; was not en- 
gaged in business ; had no relatives living, his father hav- 
ing deceased two years since ; he spent his summers in 
the country, etc. ; and, in fiict, was a gentleman at le) 
sure. Of course, the supposition in the mind of Mr. 
Eorkland was, that he must be a man of property. He 
was of fine appearance, over the medium height, had 
dark hair, a handsome face, was possessed of good con- 
versational powers, seemed well read, and, upon the 
whole, made a very fevorable impression upon both the 
grand&ther and aunts of Miss Gertrude. 

In a few days, Gertrude was able to take her seat in 
the parlor, and as Mr. Manners called every day to in- 
quire for her wel&re, and as so much had been said about 
the sohcitude he manifested, it was not to be wondered 
at that the young girl should feel something more than 
mere curiosity to see one who had rendered her such 
essential service, and of whom she had a very indistinct 
recollection. 

Much had been said, too— very thoughtfully, indeed ! 
maiden aunts will sometimeQ be thoughAefta — ^aXiOxA \m^ 
verjr&ie appearance and his gentlemaoVy TOLSKOXL^t^, 
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All this, no doubt, helped materially what of romantic 
feeling Gertrude had in the matter, with reference to one 
who had proved such a gallant knight, and so oppor- 
tunely; and when it was announced that he had called 
again to inquire for the health of the young lady, and 
when she heard her aunts order the servant to ask the 
gentleman into the parlor where she was sitting, there 
might very naturally have been a fluttering at her heait 
and a deep flush on her beautiful, fair cheek, which re- 
mained there for some time after he entered. 

He made scarcely any reference to the accident ; said 
nothing of the assistance he had rendered, thinking, no 
doubt, it might recall unpleasant sensations on her part'; 
and when she attempted to express her thanks for his 
attention, and that ^e had every reason ,tp fear a fatal 
result would have been the consequence nad he not in- 
terposed as he did, he earnestly entreated her not to 
trouble herself by recalling any particulars of the 
adventure, so far as he had any concern in it ; and he 
seemed so ready to turn the conversation to some other 
topic, that she was affected by his delicacy ; and, alto- 
gether, a very favorable impression as to the qualities of 
his heart was made upon her young mind. 

For a while, Mr. Manners was a welcome visitor, and 
as soon as Miss Gertrude was able to mount her pony, 
Mr. Manners was ready to accompany her, and she was 
heard to say, on her return, that she had never so well 
enjoyed a ride before. ^ 

" It was so pleasant to have one to converse with by 
the way, and see to the horse, and all that." 

What peculiar circumstance led to a change of feeling 
toward the young man on the part of her aunts, Ger- 
trude did not know. Whether they saw anything in him 
which alarmed them, or that their fears were aroused by 
some inconsiderate expressions of their niece in reference 
to him, she knew not. She was not always careful of 
her words before them; sometimes exposmg her real 
feeMngs, and again ushig words in jest, for the sake of 
playing upon their sensitive nerves. But, whatever was 
tAe causoj suddenly and withouti any previous notice, 
tbejrall disapproved of her intimaoy mtiYil!lLT,l!lbsfia«t^% 
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she was in a peremptory manner forbidden to accept any 
attentions from him ; nor could he be allowed to wait 
upon her in any of her excursions; and she was also told 
that it would not be agreeable to them, nor to her grand- 
fiither, that she should do anything to encourage his 
Yidts at their house. To Mr. Manners, an apology was 
made for her non-£^ppearance, when he called the next 
day ; not very polite, as he thought, but certainly quite 
plain. He knew now that his company there was no 
longer desirable. 

Unaccustomed to have her will so suddenly thwarted, 
and feeling that she was treated too much as though she 
was yet a little child, a storm was raised in the breast of 
Gertrude that could not very easily be allayed. It did 
not break out into any violence, nor could her aunts tell 
that she resented their treatment, but it worked within 
slowly, gathering its forces for overwhelming effects 
when at its maturity. 

At first she began by reasoning with herself on the 
manner in which she had been dealt with. " Not the 
least explanation had been given her. And was she 
always thus to bow to their will, let her own wishes be 
what they might? Already had they attempted to 
sever her from all society, except that of those as pre- 
cise and nninteresting to her as themselves, ffven 
the bounds within which she might ride had been pre- 
scribed ; and now, when a little pleasant scene in ner 
monotonous life had opened to her, that, too, for no 
cause that she could define but their own whim, was to 
be closed." 

And when she learned that the young man — she 
learned the feet through her favorite maid — had been 
treated so mdely that he would not be likely to trouble 
them with his presence again — he, so kind, so polite, 
so delicate in all his attentions, and to whom she was, no 
doubt, indebted for her life I It was the drop too much 
for her determined spirit. 

Gertrude was yet too young to think of consequivices, 
or to take counsel of prudence. The future of life was a 
field her mind aeldom wandered into. St^ Yi^Sl ^x^^tjX 
&eUnga, and they bad been severely wovrndfidi. ^^\ia&> 
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never thought much about love ; nor had the question 
occurred to her, whether she was not attached to this 
youth ? — not until she found a sudden check to inter- 
course with him. Forbidden fruit is too apt to have a 
tempting look. 

With some reason on her side, and with feelings highly 
wrought up, she now resolved that, although she would 
not seek his society, no earthly power should prevent 
their intercourse, should circumstances again throw them 
together. 

Mr. Manners had also some will of his own in reference 
to this matter. He had discernment enough to under- 
stand the reason why his visits were no longer accepta- 
ble. He had, however, become most deeply interested 
in the beautiful girl into whose society he had been 
thrown by such peculiar circumstances ; and he believed 
he was not altogether unthought of by her. He had 
learned, also, enough of the family to be satisfied that in- 
surmountable obstacles would, no doubt, be presented 
to the accomplishment of his wishes, should he make 
an open and manly declaration of his feelings to her 
natural guardians. He at once decided to accomplish 
his end by secret measures. 

All the means used need not now be related. Methods 
for communication were devised and executed; secret 
interviews were held ; and finally, their wrong measures 
were consummated by a clandestine marriage. 

Gertrude did not leave the roof of her loving old 
grandfather without some sad misgivings of conscience, 
and, it may be, some forebodings of evil. But she was 
consoled by the confident assurance of her lover that 
there would be only a few weeks' separation; that the old 
gentleman was too fond of her to retain any hostile feel- 
mgs when he found that the deed was past recall, and 
that she was actually married ; that all the blame would 
soon be laid upon her aunts, who had so tyrannized over * 
her. And no doubt the young man believed the result 
would be as he said, or we cannot think that he would 
have persuaded a helpless girl, and one educated as Ger- 
trude had been, to leave a home and friends where every 
luxurjrher heart craved had been so cheer^viXiY ^^ciiV\^^^\ 
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for he himself had nothing — or comparatively notliing. 
He no doubt felt very sure that family pride, if nothing 
else, would compel an early settlement of the rupture, 
and that he and his lovely wife would soon be installed 
not only in the affections of the &mily, but also share in 
the comforts of a splendid home. Such things,, he knew, 
were of common occurrence. 

Inunediately after their marriage, therefore, a letter 
was written by them jointly ; or rather, Mr. Manners 
wrote a letter most respectful in its tenor, detailing some 
of the reasons for the step he had taken, and placing his 
own conduct in as plausible a light as it would possibly 
bear. Within this was one from Gertrude to her 
grandfather, couched in the most tender terms, not a 
word of which but expressed the true feelings of her 
heart. 

The purport of both letters was to ask permission for 
one or both to see him, in order to explain some things 
which could not so well be explained by letter, and per- 
sonally to ask his forgiveness for taking a step without 
his consent, which to them seemed miavoidable. 

But Mr. Manners little knew the man ho had to deal 
with. Their letters were answered. Gertrude was not 
upbraided with ingratitude, nor were any harsh expressions 
used toward her. To Mr. Manners fewer words were 
said ; these few were in a tone not harsh, but of so de- 
cided a character as at once and forever to preclude the 
hope that he could be recognized hereafter even as a gen- 
tleman. 

As Gertrude had been receiving from her grandfather, 
now for two years past an annuity of three hundred dol- 
lars for her private expenses, he inclosed to her in his 
letter a check on his bankers in New York for five thou- 
sand dollars, at the same time most solemnly assuring her 
that it would be the last farthing which she would ever 
receive from him under any circumstances. The last sen- 
tence was doubly underscored. And as he should now 
do his best to drive from his memory the fact that she 
had ever been, he would never read again a line that 
should be written by her to him, or w\i\c\i AvovAdL \»^ 
written for her. The chapter in their lives fto tax %a\Xi^vs\ 

3* 
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connection was concerned, was now closed at once and 
forever. 

It was a hard deed for a grandfather, and manifested 
too clearly that Robert Kirkland, although possessed of 
warm feelings, yet had in his composition a species of 
pride that could over-ride all the affections of the heart 
and trample them to the dust. Gertrude had erred — she 
had acted an undutifnl, ungrateful part ; she had violated 
ihe feelings of one who loved her tenderly, who had been 
a &ther to her, and even more loving and tender than 
parents often are. But she was yet a mere child, too 
young to weigh justly the consequences of the step she 
had taken, and under an influence which all who know 
the female heart know to be irresistible. But Robert 
Kirkland was not the man to be moved by any such rea- 
soning. 

Gertrude shed many tears — bitter tears of remorse. 
But they for a time only relieved the agony of her heart. 
Those tears she shed alone, too ; they were the outpourings 
of her secret sorrow which her husband must not witness, 
lest he should think her heart was not all his. 

Once after this — once in the course of sixteen years 
that she lived after her marriage, in an hour of severe 
trial, when she was drinking the dregs of the bitter cup 
— ^the bitterest cup that life can put to our lips — ^from the 
window of a poor dwelling which she inhabited she saw 
a carriage stop — an old-fashioned, carriage. She recog- 
nized it ; her whole frame was at once excited ; it was 
their old family carriage, and an aged man was seated 
therein. Could it be? Yes. "Oh, I must see him I 
I must see him, if I die in the attempt I" It was her 
grandfather I She was alone just then, and scarcely able 
to retain her seat upon the chair, so feeble had she be- 
come through want and sickness. But as his old, kind 
face — sometimes stem to others, but ever kind to her — 
looked from the window of the carriage up toward the 
building where she then was, she sprung to her room 
door and attempted to descend the stairs. Her strength 
^Jed her; she clung to the banisters and seated herself 
upon the upper step — she could go ivo further. The 
yJbstructioB which, had caused the caroa.^^ \» "^sifiw 
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was removed, and it passed on. She never saw him 
agsdn. 

Bat we must not anticipate too much. 

Mr. Manners was somewhat displeased as well as dis- 
appointed when he read the letter directed to himself; 
but he put on an appearance of lightheartedness. 

" It is always so," he said ; " the old gentleman, no 
doubt, feels a little hurt. H'e will get over it in a few 
months." 

Gertrude, however, did not thus think, although she 
made no reply. She had a juster knowledge of her grand- 
&ther. However, she assumed a cheerful demeanor, and 
as they had taken rooms in a ^tshionable boardine-house, 
and everything about them was agreeable, for a wnile she 
seemed almost to forget that there was a thorn in her 
pillow that might yet cause her exquisite pain. 

Mr. Manners had inherited from his £ither about ten 
thousand dollars. His Either had been a master builder, 
and was a man of ability and energy, and would, no 
doubt, had his life been prolonged, have accumulated a 
large property. But he was cut off in his prime, leaving 
this only son, whom he had taken much pains to educate, 
to inherit what little he had accumulated. 

Horatio Manners was a graduate of Columbia College, 
and had just completed his course when his parents died. 
He was therefore sole master of his own actions, and 
with means enough, if he had possessed the needful 
energy, to have pushed his way to independence. But 
this he lacked. 

The sum which Gertrude received from her grandfather, 
together with what Mr. Manners possessed in his own 
right, tempted him to feel quite at ease for the present : 
and as neither he nor Gertrude had been in the habit of 
inquiring into the cost of any luxury they craved, so they 
continued — every wish was gratified — money glided 
freely from their purses, although fully aware that it was 
drawn from their principal. 

Gertrude trusted to her husband's judgment, and he 
trusted to the baseless hope that time would do its work 
in the heart of her^randiather, and that a T^^oxi^'X^a&i^Ti 
would take place. 
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Some little business he was doing, or said he was ; bat 
Gertrude did not trouble herself enough about sjich mat- 
ters to inquire into the particulars. She did not know 
that they were travelling a down-hill road. 

For a year they remained at board ; and then, for spe- 
cial reasons, rooms in a respectable part of the city were 
taken, and furniture purchased to supply their need. The 
rooms and furniture were not what Gertrude would 
have wished. They were very plain, but her husband 
said: 

" They were only for the present use ; the next year 
he would take a whole house, and have it furnished to 
suit her taste." 

A little daughter, the image of herself, was given to her, 
and a new spring in her heart was opened. She thought 
less 'than she had of the smallness of their rooms or the 
plainness of their furniture. 

Years rolled on, and as each year passed, Gertrude rea- 
lized more and more that life was a troubled stream. To 
her it was, and she wondered whether others had the same 
experience. Her husband was not unkind, but she knew 
that he was not happy. She knew that he found it more 
and more difficult to supply her demands, and therefore 
she made as few as possible. What business he followed 
she did not know ; she had on one or two occasions asked 
the question, but his first answer had been evasive, and 
the next time he had answered rather impatiently, so she 
let the matter drop. But she could not help wishing that, 
whatever the busmess was, it might not keep him from 
his home so late at night. 

She noticed, also, often a strange excitement in his man- 
ner when he came in, and that the morning light revealed 
a pale and haggard look. He was silent, moody — ^at times 
morose — and often her heart was chilled. 

All this came on so gradually, that it was only as she 
at times contrasted what he once was with his present 
aspect and demeanor, that she became fully aware of the 
great change which had taken place. 

A crisis at length came. Officers of the law called 

apon him in his own room, and the fact became known 

to her that the liosband of her youtlv— Wiftxaaji^o^N?\iQtDL 
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she had left kind friends and a splendid home — was an 
assistant in a low gambling-house. That it had been 
broken iip, that he most go to the police office as a wit- 
ness, and he departed with them. 

The gnlf of wretchedness into which the unhappy Ger- 
trude had &llen, now frowned horribly around her ; and 
as she clasped her little girl of twelve years to her arms, 
she lelt that but for her the grave would be a wel- 
come retreat I — ^yea, a sweet resting-place for her ago- 
nized heart. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Me. Blagg was seated on his usual perch, very busy 
in posting up the journal for the month, when Mr. Gran- 
ite, who had just come in, and was looking over the 
morning paper, interrupted his proceedings by asking: 

" Have you called yet to see our young merchant, Mr. 
Blagg ?» 

" I have, sir ; I was there last evening.*' 

" How do things look ?" 

Mr. Blagg put his pen behind his ear, and turned quite 
round upon his stool. 

" Things look well — remarkably well." 

" Got everything snug, has he?" 

" Very, sir ; everything is in order. And that is not 
all, he is going to make a first-rate merchant, sir." 

" Ay, indeed I Well I am truly glad to hear it. Seems 
to understand himself?" 

" He does, sir, I can assure you. He has everything 
in perfect order, everything in its place ; takes great care 
about the wastage. You know, sir, in that kind of 
business a deal of money slips away by that means if one 
is not exceedingly careful. A little here and a little 
there, it mounts up in the course of the year to quite a 
loss. 

*' Very true, Mr. Blagg ; it about ruins some fellows." 

" It does, indeed, sir ; those little leaks are bad things. 
He is goinff to be a fine accountant, too, sir. He showed 
me his books, and neater work I don't care to see. Every 
article he sells is put down, and I don't believe a pound 
of cheese goes into the feraily that is not charged. He 
does it, he says, that he may know exactly what it costs 
them to live." 

"An excellent plan, Mr. Blagg." 

" And he has a very pleasant way with him toward 
s}} who came in, be they rich or poor, black or white ; 
prompt, too, in his movements; no uaeVeaa vfOT^%\ wr^ 
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though — ^very — ^he keeps no chair either for loungers. I 
think he is going to be the thing, sir." 

" Does he sell much ?'* 

"Why, sir, he must sell considerable; his account 
with us is double what it was in his father's day. He 
has paid us already quite an amount in cash, and to-mor- 
row is settling day. He is ready for us ; so he told me. 
It is a great hit, that plan of his, and a very good thing 
that you gave him the Hft you did. It is the happiest 
Httle femily I have seen for many a day." 

" You saw his mother, then ?'» 

" That I did, sir. He would make me go in, that is 
after he had shown me a little about the store. A fine 
lady that — ^few such, Pm thinking. Quite handsome, 
too, for her years. But, sir, I never felt more put upon 
my good behavior than in her presence, plain as was 
everything about the room. Order, sir, order, Mr. 
Granite, is the great thing, depend upon it, whether it be 
a house or a counting-room." 

" I suppose she was very lady-like ; in fact any one 
might know from the manners of Herbert what kind of 
a mother he has." 

'* Just so, sir. And what struck me very forcibly, Mr. 
Granite, was this : that folks miss it very much by think- 
ing if they only have money enough to rig up their 
rooms with fine furniture, it is all that is necessary to 
make people who visit them set them down as genteel 
^folks. It is a great mistake, sir. That lady — ^that Mrs. 
Jones — ^will make you feel more on your guard to say the 
right thing and do the right thing when in her presence, 
even if the room had no carpet on it, and the chairs were 
of plain white wood, than many ladies that I know of who 
walk over Turkey carpets or loll on velvet sofas. A 
deal of expense might be saved if folks only knew what 
really makes one genteel — ^for that they are all striving 
for." 

" Well you give me such a good account of mattei*s, 
Mr. Blagg, I must call there myself one of these 
days." 

" It will do your heart good, sir. But \Jast^ ^wa^A 
oar bojr now,^* 
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And Mr. Blagg turned round to his desk, took his pen 
from its resting-place, and resumed his work« 

As Herbert entered, Mr. Granite rose to receive 
him. 

"Ahl good morning, dr-good morning, Mr. Jones. 
I suppose I ought to give you that title now, as Mr. 
Blagg has just been giving me such a fine account of 
things up your way. He thinks your management would 
not discredit an old merchant. But you are not well 
this morning ?" 

Herbert was very pale ; he did not reply to the saluta- 
tion of Mr. Granite. He seemed out of breath from the 
haste he liad made, and Mr. Granite perceived, on taking 
his hand, that it was quite cold. 

" You are not well, my son, this morning ; sit down." 

But Herbert did not take the chair which was offered 
to him. At length he said : 

" I am well, sir ; but — ^but I am in great trouble.*' 

"Come, sit down — quiet yourself a little — ^tell me 
all about it — don't be alarmed — sit down, my good fel- 
low — you are among friends, you know. Perhaps it may 
not be so bad as you imagine — calm yourself." 

" I cannot sit, sir." 

He was about to say something, but the kind manner 
in which he was addressed, deeply affected his feelings 
under his present circumstances. He took one or two 
turns about the office, and was evidently struggling hard 
to keep down his excited feelings. In the mean time 
Mr. Blagg had left his seat, too ; and, placing his hand 
upon Herbert's shoulder, said : 

" Tell us the whole of it ; what has happened ?" 

" I am ruined, sir I My money is gone — ^taken from 
my desk 1" 

" How much ?" said Mr. Granite, in a tone of voice 
remarkably dispassionate. He did not wish to add to the 
young man's excitement by any appearance of alarm, or 
as though he thought it a matter of great consequence. 

"All I have got, sir — ^three hundred dollars I You 
know, Mr. Blagg, I told you last evening that I should 
be down the iJAeentb, which will be to-morrow, to settle 
injr account here.^' 
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" You did BO." 

^^ I keep my money in our back room, in a small desk 
I have there. The last thing I did before going to bed 
was to open the desk and deposit there twenty dollars I 
had received that day. I then locked my desk, and 
put the key in my pocket. This morning I found it was 
necessary for me to go down town, and concluded I 
might as well take the money with me and settle with 
you to-day ; it would save an extra walk. So, after the 
morning business was over, I went to get my money, but 
every dollar of it was gone I" 

Do you think you have made a thorough search ?" 
We have searched everywhere, sir, but to no pur- 
pose." 

" Well, come sit down now, and since we know the 
worst of it, let us go over the thing calmly. You are 
very sure that you saw your money in the desk when 
you placed the twenty dollar bill there ?" 

" As sure, sir, as I can possibly be of anything." 

" And the key, where did you keep that ?" 

" In my pocket, sir." 

** Was it in your pocket this morning ?" 

" It was in my pocket, but not in the pocket where I 
always keep it. 1 felt sure at the timf that I placed it 
where I always do, but I must have put it in the other. 
I certidnly never did* such a thing before." 

** The lock was all right ?" • 

" Yes, sir ; it opened and shut as usual." 

" Windows and doors all safe ?" 

^'All shut this morning, sir. Although I noticed 
that the hook which fastens the shutters in our back 
room was not pressed down, 4t -lay on the top of the 
catch; but if any one had- shut the window from the 
outside, it could scarcely by any possibility have been 
so placed." 

" What kind of a servant have you ?" 

" A little girl ; a most feithful, honest child." 

For a few moments nothing further was said. Her- 
bert had told all he knew about the matter^ and both 
Jentlemen neemed to he deeply pondering ovet \Jti^ ^"asfe* 
t leDgtb Mr. Blagg beckoned Mr. Granite iitom \5aft 
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office — ^he wished to have a word with him in private. 
And while they are conferring together, we may as well 
go over with some of the scenes of the last evenmg. 

It had been quite a prosperous day, and Herbert and 
his mother had been highly gratified by a visit from Mr. 
Blagg. Mr. Blagg stood very high in their estimation. 
After he left, Henry called in. He was unusually pleasant ; 
he seemed to have quite forgotten all he had once said and 
felt about the store — ^indeed of late his views in regard to 
it had materially changed. Things appeared so different 
from what they once did, and Herbert gave such a good 
account of what he was doing, that Henry was not only 
reconciled, but frankly acknowledged that he had greatly 
underrated Herbert's abilities. 

This evening particularly he was profUse "in his praises 
of the neatness which pervaded the whole concern, and 
the air of comfort there was about the house. He 
entered with spirit, too, into all Herbert's plans, and as 
brothers are apt to do where there is no reserve, they 
talked freely together about all matters in which they 
had a mutual interest. They sat thus in pleasant con- 
verse until it was quite late, their mother with the chil- 
dren having retired and left them to enjoy a tUe-d-tete 
by themselves. • 

As time had run on to past ten, Henry remarked 
that he had a mind to stay all night, as it was later 
than he had supposed. And Herbert, falling in with the 
suggestion, urged him by all means to do so. 

Herbert soon prepared to retire by taking a look 
round the store, as was his custom ; and then, as he told 
Mr. Granite, opening his desk, made a deposit there 
of twenty dollars, locked it, and placed the key in hb 
pocket. 

"You must wake me early, Herbert," said Henry, 
*' for I must get down town to breakfast." 

And Herbert promised so to do, that is, as early as he 
should awake himsel£ 

But when Herbert awoke next mominff, Henry was 
already up and about to depart, remarking that he 
didn't feel wellj and hadn't slept much, "Didn't you 
hear mo go down in the night?" 
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"Oo down-fltidrs! no, I have heard nothing since I 
Jaid my head on the pillow, until I heard yon jast now 
move the chair. I generally deep very sound." 

^^ Well, I tried to make as little noise as possible. But 
I went down to the cnpboard to get a drink of water, I 
was so confounded thirsty." 

" I am never thirsty at night." 

** Well, I am, and I always take some water up with 
me, but last night I forgot it." 

** You do look pale, Henry ; wait till after breakfast, 
and let mother give you something to take. I am going 
down town, and we can go together." 

" Can't wait a minute — good morning." 

And with a quick step he hurried from the house. 

Herbert was unusually cheerful at breakfast that morn- 
ing, and remarked upon the pleasant time he had with 
Henry the last evenmg — and how glad he was to have 
him &el so different from what he had done — ^he felt now 
really as if he had a brother — ^but expressed fears that 
he was not well, for he looked so very pale." 

Mrs. Jones did not make much reply to what Herbert 
said about his brother. She was, no doubt, glad to 
observe any signs of a return to the right way in regard 
to his relative duties, but her heart was by no means at 
rest concerning him; her maternal eye could discern 
cause for anxiety which another might not notice. She 
.felt sure that Henry's manner for some time past was 
not natural, for some reason he was not himself; and 
when Herbert mentioned the £ict of his looking so pale, 
when he got up, it only confirmed her fears. 

But it could do no good to trouble Herbert with her 
anxieties about his brother ; it only caused her to regret, 
as she had many times before, that Henry had been 
separated from her care when too young to be his own 
guardian against evil, and especially that he had been 
placed under influences so un&vorable to the cultivation 
of good habits. 

Mr. Tilsit was a money-making man, but loose in his 
manners and principles, and careless of his example 
before those vnder his protection. Ho had raeii itoxcv ^ 
TeryJow estate — £rat keeping a dram-ahop^lYi^Ti ^ ^foJtf 
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ing saloon, the same in substance although a little higher 
in degree, and at length united himself with one who had 
been a clerk in a wholesale grocery, and opened quite a 
large establishment of the latter class. Mr. Tilsit had 
made a handsome capital by dram-selling. He had by 
degrees changed his style of dress and his style of living. 
He lived in a respectable street, in a three-story house, 
furnished gaudily. It suited well the taste of nis wife, 
who was a woman of his own rank in society. They had 
married whea quite young. She was pretty, but without 
education or i^efinement. To make a display was the 
height ofMrs. Tilsit's ambition ; but neither she nor her 
husband knew how to do that otherwise than by some 
showy article of dress or furniture. They had children 
who were growing up in the likeness of their parents. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tilsit gave large parties, and as they were 
esteemed rich, people of a much higher grade did not 
hesitate to attend them, although equally ready to criti- 
cise the peculiarities of the entertainments and of those 
who gave them. 

Mr. Tilsit was well received on Change, where he was 
distinguished by a swaggering manner, a flashy vest, a 
shiny hat, rather rough boots, and a very heavy watch 
chain and seal. 

Mr. Tilsit was not very careful in the use of language, / 
at home or elsewhere, and decent people did not hesitate 
to say that he was a foul-mouthed man. 

But his check was never examined at the bank, nor 
his notes thrown out; and he was a large purchaser 
from conmiission merchants, and of course, und^r all 
these circumstances, Mr. Tilsit " was a good fellow," and 
a situation with the firm of Tilsit & Co. a very desirable 
situation for a young man. So Mr. Jones had been told, 
for he knew not the gentleman personally ; and, when he 
succeeded in placing Henry under his care, believed that 
he had done well for his son. 

Henry was taken by Mr, Tilsit into his own fiimily. 

He was a bright-eyed, handsome boy, and, having been 

hitherto taught to behave with propriety, and being 

guick to learn, soon became quite a pet both in the store 

and the hoase. 
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Bat tbe constant intercourse with vulgarity, whether 
crobed in splendid habiliments or draped with rags, is not 
safe for a child of fourteen. This the parents of Henry 
discovered when it was too late to repair ^e mischief or 
change his views. The fine feelings which had been nur- 
tured at home were sadly blunted, and that keen sense 
of right and wrong, which had a prominent place in his 
parental teachings, seemed to have been entirely 
lost. 

Mrs. Jones was fully aware of the loss her son had 
suffered, and would gladly have torn him from a situation 
where she feared he would make a wreck of all moral 
principle, but how could she do it, without means of her 
own, without influence with those who could give him 
employment, and with his own determined will against 
any such measure. 

She could only mourn over the sad mistake which had 
been made, and earnestly hope that as he grew older he 
would, as many do, recall the instructions of his earlier 
days, and turn into the better way. 

But wo have detained the reader a little longer than 
Mr. Granite and Mr. Blagg left Herbert by himself. 

" Herbert," said Mr. Granite, " Mr, Blagg and I have 
been talking over this matter a little, and wo have come 
to the conclusion that the shortest way will be at once 
'to place this business in the hands of the police ; and, 
if you have no objections, I will go and explain the cir- 
cumstances of the case to one of them with whom I am 
weU acquainted. He is a shrewd man, and if any one 
can ferret out the thie^ he can. For that your money 
was stolen, there can be no doubt." 

" I am perfectly willing, sir, and feel very thankful to 
you for your readiness to assist me." 

" WeU, then, he and I will call at your house in a short 
time. It will be necessary for him to see the premises 
and make inquiries to satisfy himself Do you go home ; 
say nothing to any one of what has taken place. Per- 
haps the iSing will be all righted yet. Keep up your 
courage, and order whatever you want this morning 
just as if nothing had happened." 

The encoarBgiug words of the kind-hearleA m^w ^<i\«SL 
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like a charm on Herbert's mind. Until he reached their 
store that morning he had looked upon his situation as 
desperate — ^he feared an end had suddenly come to «11 Ids 
bright hopes. 

Mrs. Jones did not seem so much relieved when Her- 
bert informed her of the interest Mr. Granite had taken 
in the matter, and of his determination to find the thief 
She tuiiied deadly pale and was much agitated, although 
she strove hard to hide her feelings from her son. Alas 
for her mother's heart ! 'She had fears which Herbert 
knew not of. 

Mr. Granite and the officer called much sooner than 
Herbert had reason to expect ; and the latter had a long 
interview with Mrs. Jones after Herbert had given him 
all the particulars which it was in his power to give. As 
the officer was leaving the room, Herbert distinctly heard 
him say : 

" Depend upon it, madam, your feelings shall be con- 
sulted as far as it is possible to do so." 

" Mr. Granite," said the officer, "just after leaving the 
store, I want you to make a call with me this evening. 
I feel very confident about this case, but would prefer 
to have you see for yourself that you may better judge 
what grounds I have for my suspicions. Will you meet 
me this evening at the corner of Reade street and Broad- 
way ?" 

" I will, certainly, although I cannot surmise what you 
want of me." 

" I want to show you a little sight— that's all." 

" I will be there ; but at what hour ?" 

" At half-past eight ; be there as near that time as you 
can." 

Punctually at the time appointed the two gentlemen 
were at the spot, and, after a few moments' conversation, 
tbey turned down Reade street toward the North River, 
the officer walking a few paces in advance. Soon he 
turned into an alley, the gate of which stood ajar, and 
Mr. Granite followed. It proved to be a covered pas- 
sage, some distance in length, and their steps were 
guided by a very small lamp hung against a side of tte 
wall at Its farther end. It ^d not give sufficient light 
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to distbiguish objects, but seemed to be merely a beacon 
to tell which way to steer. 

The officer paused as he reached the lamp mitil Mr. 
Granite came up ; tor that gentleman, not being accus- 
tomed to the ground, as the former was, had to walk 
cautiously. 

^^ I coidd have taken you into the house by the street- 
door, but we should be more likely to meet some of the 
visitors here, and our object will be better accomplished 
by having a look at them without their knowing it." 

Close by the light, a door was visible in the side wall, 
which the officer entered without knocking. Again he 
spoke : 

^^ I have a free entrance here at all times. The land- 
lord and I understand each other perfectly. So long as 
he manages matters in a certain way, he is safer for my 
knowledge of his affisdrs ; and h is a convenience for me 
at times to have a peep at his customers. We run many 
a fox to earth here." 

Thus saying, he began ascending a short flight of steps 
which led to a small gallery, into which several doors 
opened. At one of these the officer tapped. 

A man opened the door carefully, just so flir as to 
admit his own person, and then stood for a moment look- 
ing at the officer, with marks of alarm on his countenance. 

" It's me. Jemmy, don't be frightened I" • 

*^ Well, I was a little startled, for coming out of the 
light, so, a body don't see very straight. What's the 
word to-night ?" 

** Much company here ?" 

" You mean in the long room ?" 

" Yes, up-stairs here." 

" Well, so-so — not crowded." 

" You have no objection to my taking a peep, to-night, 
with this friend of mine, through your sky-light ?" 

"You must do as you please, you know. It is no 
business of mine ; or, at least, it ain't in my power to 
keep you from doing as you please. You are boss 
always, when you get inside these premises. 

" I understand. Jemmy, I understand. It is not for 
you to be p\&ymg Jack Aetch with any of youv c\x^\>o\si« 
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ers. All ri^ht, my boy. I'll do the catching, and they 
never the wiser what part you had in it." 

"That's it." The man spoke in a very hoarse voice, 
like one with a bad cold, jost waked from sleep. 

" I don't want to do any catching to^iight, however. 
All I want is just to take an observation — you under- 
stand ?" 

" Both of you ?" 

** Yes, both of us. Jemmy. I only want to convince 
this gentleman that there are some things in the great 
city which he has not seen — ^long as he has lived here 1'* 

" Come in, then ; make as little noise as possible— our 
floors squeak like the mischief." 

" We'll tread softly, never fear. Jemmy. I am pretty 
well used to them ; they won't squeak with me, I 
guess." 

With as much care as tliough he was treading among 
eggs, the owner of the premises led them into an apart- 
ment that seemed to have been once a portion of a lar^e 
garret, but a partition had been run along some little dis- 
tance from the eaves, so as to form a square, or rather 
oblong room, in the centre. 

The gentlemen were obliged to stoop a little, for they 
feared, lest, walking too near the partition, they might 
rub against it, and possibly disturb the inmates. 

" Step here, Granite." 

Mr. Granite stepped up, and perceived through the 
rents in an old baize curtain that hung in front of a glass 
window or door, he knew not which, that the officer was 
taking a view of matters and things inside. 

" Just step here, and see if you do not recognize a 
certain individual ?" 

Mr. Granite was much longer taking an observation. 
His eye seemed riveted upon the scene which burst upon 
his view ; and when he withdrew, his whole frame trem- 
bled with excitement. 

'' Are you satisfied ?" said the officer. 

*' I have seen enough, sir I" 

" So have I." 

They immediately retired, and were soon again in the 
street 
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"Ton are convinced, now, Mr. Granite, that I am 
correct ?" 

" I think it very probable you may be." 

" Will you be at your office in the morning ?" 

*' I expect to be there.** 

** At what hour shall I call upon you?" 

*' Any hour after nine o'clock." 

" Half-after, then. At half-past nine, I will be there." 

Mr. Granite walked on his way toward home, with an 
aching heart. He had, indeed, become satisfied that the 
suspicions of the officer were well grounded ; but he had 
also witnessed a sight that sent a pang to his heart more 
acute than had ever been caused by the severest trial he 
had yet endured. 

The establishment in question was one of those places 
of resort in the city, where persons of all ages and ranks 
could find associates in gambling. There were several 
apartments in the building, all devoted to the same pur- 
pose, but fitted up in different styles, and calculated for 
the accommodation of different classes. 

One was entirely a private concern — a certain number 
of gentlemen alone had access to it. It was handsomely 
fitted up, well furnished with the choicest wines and 
segars, and always a table spread for a dainty supper. 
These were generally heads of femilies, men of respecta- 
ble standing in society, and who did not care to practise 
the vice to which they were addicted before the laces of 
their children, or to let the wives they had promised to 
comfort and cherish know how debased they were. It 
was a happy device — Chappy for wife and children I A 
Either who must skulk in secret places to enjoy the tastes 
he dare not exhibit before his family, is better out of 
their way than in it. Here large sums were won and 
lost, and many, a ruined family charged to the decline in 
stocks and the speculations in Wall street the losses 
which knowing ones could have told them were all made 
in this room. 

Another apartment — and that under ground — was not 
so secluded. It was designed for adventurers of the 
lower sort, where liquor was dealt out plentifully, and 
for which nearJj all the winnings were expeii9L^9L. 

4 
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The one we have had more particularly in view was 
designed to be concealed from all observation. It was 
the resort of those who were just beginning the career 
of vice — ^young men who had parents or guardians — not 
so watchful, indeed, as they ought to have been, but who 
would have been horror-stricken to have had a view of 
them in that den of evil. 

Some were clerks whose salaries were never large 
enough to meet their wants, although larger than many 
families expended, and lived comfortably, too — who were 
always "hard-up" when sisters or younger brothers 
needed aid. 

Some were here whose locks were already beginning 
to show the work of time — ^men who should have been 
guides to a purer path. Shame to their manhood ! 
Prostituting the experience of age to the cause of evil, 
they have no pity for the fledglings of their racel 
youth has no hold upon their sympathy I Have they 
found the path so pleasant, which they travel, that they 
are willing to encourage youth and inexperience to go 
the same road ? Do not their own desolate homes, their 
broken-hearted wives and abandoned orphans, ever stalk 
in dark vision before their polluted minds ? Cursed are 
ye from the ground on which you tread I Quickly to 
the grave with you — happier will all connected with you 
be when your haggard frame shall lie hidden beneath the 
clods of the valley I 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Mr. Gbanitb was looking at his watch, to see whether 
the hour of appointment was near at hand, when the 
gentleman who had accompanied him the past evening 
made his appearance. 

" Good morning, sir — good morning Mr. Peckham." 
We have not given the officer's name before. 

" Am I at the hour ?" 

Mr. Granite held out his \i'atch. 

*' Look for yourself." 

" Almost to a minute — we have to count minutes ; a 
minute sometimes makes the difference between life and 
death. Well, sir, what is your mind, this morning ? what 
do you, upon reflection, think we had best do ? I know 
how you feel about the case ; you do not, for tlie sake 
of others, wish an exposure. I know, too, it is a serious 
matter to bring a man out before the world — a young 
man, too— and brand him with a felon's mark, and tell 
him to go to the dogs, as he must do in that case — no 
h^lp for him 1" 

" If it was he, alone, that was to suffer, Mr. Peckham — 
that would make some difference, too. But it is " 

" I know, I know — my heart is not all petrified, Mr. 
Granite, although I am a police officer. Many:*.. tear 
have I dropped, when I have had a young fellow tinder 
my thumbscrews. It is a pretty hard world to get along 
in, Mr. Granite, if a man has any feelings." 

" If there is no way, Mr. Peckham, to manage this 

matter, but by a public exposure, the young fellow 

. ruined, and his friends mortified and branded, and made 

wretched, I say let it drop ; I had rather make up the 

loss in some way out of my own pocket." 

"That is one view of the case. It comes hard, I know 
it does, confounded hard on frienSs who are innocent. 
But, 'then, there is another side to look at : suppose we 
should let this matter drop where it is — ^wTaat xi^^X.'t \^ 
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it not better to check a fire before it gets burning too 
bad ? A backet of water at first might accomplish what 
ten engines could not do, an hour after." 

"I know it, Mr. Peckham, you are right — you are 
right there." 

" It may be, after all, that nay suspicions are wrong. 
I hope they are— most truly do I. But you do not know 
all that I do. There is a sad state of things in the city, 
among young men. And why parents and guardians, 
and merchants who have clerks, don't see the thing, nor 
think about it more than they do, is a mystery to me. 
Now, Mr. Granite, I am morally certain that there are — 
I was going to say hundreds — but there is a good round 
number of young men in this city who spend, over and 
above their salaries, or the pocket-money which their 
parents give them, thousands of dollars. It must come 
out of somebody's pocket !" And Mr. Peckham looked 
with such earnestness at Mr. Granite, as he said this, 
that the latter gentleman arose from his seat, and, in 
much agitation, walked once or twice across the office ; 
and then coming up to the oflScer — 

" You must manage this matter as you see fit. All I 
have to say is — if possible, keep it quiet ; you know my 
reasons. Something, as you say, ought to be done, and 
must be done. If the one you suppose is the guilty one, 
why — why — ^I declare, Peckham, it is a hard case !" 

" I understand, Mr. Granite, leave it with me. I may 
be wrong, but if I can manage the matter without any 
noise being made about it, and yet straighten things so 
as to put a stop to certain courses — ^what would be your 
mind?" 

Before Mr. Granite could reply, an interruption 
occurred by the entrance of Herbert. 

" I have come across one of my bills, Mr. Granite." 

" Ah, indeed I How I where ?" 

" I will tell you, sir. I usually mark my bills that are 
from some bank of the city which I do not know. Thh 
bill was paid to me the day before yesterday by one of 
my customers, and see here, sir! I marked R on one 
comer of it with red ink, that if it should turn out pot 
to be good I might know from wYvotn I Teceived it." 
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" Well how did you come by it now ?" 

" A young girl — a young lady rather ; who has been 
several times to the store lately, purchased a few things 
this morning, and handed me this bill, and I gave her 
the change." 

"What sort of a girl, or young lady as you call her ?" 

This question was asked by Mr. Peckham. 

'* Oh, sir 1 she ia very beautiful — very 1" 

** Pretty, is she?" and the officer looked at Mr. 
Granite, and smiled. '^ I hope you asked where she got 
it." 

*' Indeed, sir, I thought of it — but — ^but she seemed so 
genteel, so lady-like, and bashful, I didn't like to ques- 
tion her ; but I think I know where she lives." 

" N'ear your store ?" 

" Not a great way from it, sir. I believe she lives in 
Hunker's Alley." 

"Hunker's Alley 1" and the officer again looked at 
Mr., Granite. " A young lady you say, and lives in 
Hunker's Alley 1 A great place for ladies, that, I should 
think I" 

"I believe she is a lady for all that, sir. I expect 
some great calamity has befallen her family (this was 
one of Herbert's dreams) ; she certainly has never been 
used to such society as that." 

"Well, well, we have got a clew now to the thing, 
that is certain. How old was thi^ person ?" 

" I i^ould think about fourteen or fifteen." 

" Pity you hadn't spunk enough to question her ; she 
would no doubt have told the truth about it, without 
she is more cute than you think for. But wo will find 
out something about it in short order. You will go 
with me there ?" 

" Oh, certainly, "sir." 

" Come on then, let us lose no time." 

And without ceremony the officer took his hat, and 
motioned to Herbert that he should follow him. 

When they left the store, Mr. Granite, after a few 
words with Mr. Blagg, also went out on his way toward 
his own home. 

Mr, Granite had been prosperous in \>\i9!\xi^«&\ \ka\A^ 
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become, if not wealthy, at least very independent. But 
he was not for that reason perfectly happy. He had 
married young, and enjoyed much happiness for some 
years ; but losing his wue, he had placed at the head of 
his family a maiden aunt of his own. In years she was 
not much his senior. She was a very efficient lady in the 
matter of housekeeping, and everything in that line was 
managed with much care ; the most perfect neatness was 
observed, and no waste of any kind allowed. She was 
notable for order, too, and in that respect carried matters 
a little further than Mr. Granite could have wished. He 
liked order well enough himself; but when the principle 
went so far as to make his house seem more like a garri- 
son than a home, he chafed under it. This, however, 
would not have been of so much consequence, if other 
interests more dear to him than his own comfort had not 
been involved. 

He had four children ; two sons and two daughters. 
The oldest was a son of eighteen, and the youngest a son 
of eight years. The daughters' ages, fourteen and eleven. 

A maiden aunt could not of course be supposed to 
know much of the nature of parental feeling, and would 
be very likely to run to the extreme of strictness or of 
indulgence. It was to the former Aunt Jerusha leaned, 
and in an especial manner did she feel it her duty to 
keep a strict hand with Herman, although toward them 
all she observed a distance and a hauteur of manner, and 
from them all she required the most exact conformity to 
her rules, which were not always very easily complied 
with. Mr. Granite yielded to her will, and enforced her 
commands; for the reason, that he did not wish, for the 
good of the chilren, that they should think their aunt 
and he were not perfectly agreed. 

With these general hints, the reader can readily 
imagine how a home could be rendered disagreeable, if 
not absolutely a hated place. 

Herman, the elder son, was a youth of warm feelings, 

fond of social intercourse, and of a kind and genial 

nature. He was perhaps a little too, ready to yield to 

tlie inBaence of companions, and not always sufficiently 

oarefal in the selection of friends. 
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No doubt his aunt observed this failing, and on that 
aocount felt the necessity of drawing tlie lines more 
tightly. And he not being much inclined to yield under 
such circumstances, not only caused frequent contentions 
between him and his aunt, but was also the cause of 
much annoyance to his fether. So many complaints were 
continually being made of Herman's breach of rules, of 
his bringing rowdy young men into the house (rowdy 
according to Aunt Jerusha's judgment), of his being 
out late at nights, etc. ; and thus was Mr. Granite ofleu 
warned. 

" You see, cousin " — ^Miss Jerusha always called Mr. 
Granite cousin — " it is not for my own sake I tell you this. 
These are motherless children. You are their father; 
the blame of their ruin will come upon you. I do what 
I can, but what can a woman do — a woman in my 
situation? Herman thinks he knows better than I do. 
But I know one thing, and you will know it yet to your 
sorrow. 'Beat a child with rods,' the Scripture says, 
* and his folly will depart from him.' " 

" But my good gracious, Aunt Jerusha ! what would 
you have me do ? Would you have me to beat Herman — 
a young man almost grown up ? And what shall I beat 
him for? He is very respectful and obedient to me, 
and I hope he is to you. I certainly will not allow " 

" Oh, It's no use of talking, cousm, I see that I Time 
will show. Mind my words, Herman will break your 
heart yet." 

"Tell me what I shall do then. Must I take him 
from college, and shut him up at home, and let him see 
no one without a certificate from me ?" 

" It is no use talking, I see. Well let it go. Time 
will show who is right. I am not his father ; if I 
was" 

" Well, if you were ? ISTow come, tell me what would 
you do — come, aunt, tell me." 

" What would I do I You would see very soon what 
I would do. I would, in the first place, prescribe his 
hours. At such an hour he should rise in the morning, 
and sit steadily at Lis hook till breakfast, aiid tXiwv \.o V\^ 
college. When that is out, home again d\TecX\.^* M» 
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eight o'clock every evening he must be in his room, and 
at nine or half-past nine go to bed. I would see to it 
that no young men were tramping up to his room, laugh- 
ing and talking, and playing their flutes and fiddles, and 
whirling him off, no one knows where, but to ruin, no 
doubt. He should be made to feel that he has got to 
come under rules, that his main business is to study and 
attend to the regulations of his family. That's the way 
I should do. That's the way my father did with his 
boys." 

As Mr. Granite thought he had some little knowledge 
of human nature, and as he could yet vividly recall the 
feelings of youth — ^he was not too old for that — ^Aunt 
Jerusha's views did not appear to him at all feasible, so 
he made no reply. 

But still her warnings gave him some uneasiness, and 
at times when he thought Herman was a little too fond 
of company, he felt disposed to check him. But having 
an indulgent disposition, he postponed the duty for some 
better opportunity, when the fault should be more 
glaringly developed. 

An event had now occurred, which brought to his 
mind all. the warnings he had reooived from his aunt, 
and caused him to feel that the time had come when it 
was necessary for him to act. 

Alas, for him and the son he loved most dearly, that 
no mother's interposition was at hand to moderate the 
aroused feelings of the father I To have whispered in 
his ear, " That he must call to mind the days of his own 
youth ; that perhaps a kind word, a gentle admonition, 
would answer every purpose ; that their son was not a 
reprobate — ^he had been misled — ^he had been thoughtless 
— that if he saw his father's heart was grieved, it would 
be enough. That Herman's feelings were acute — that 
angry words might drive him to despair, while love and 
kindness would, no doubt, win him back to the right 
path.?' 

But no such gentle influence was at hand — even 
Aunt Jerusha was not consulted — ^perhaps he did not 
wz8h to Jet her know that some of her forebodings had 
Ifeen realized. 
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He liad ^passed a sleepless night, and when he left his 
house that morning, Herman was not up. On his return 
home his son was jast rising from the breakfast table, 
he accosted him sternly, and requested him to come into 
his private room. 

The scene which followed we will not record. A 
father's wrath, and the tortured feelings of a son, con- 
scious of his wrong-doing, and burning with shame, vet 
with the worst passions of his nature called into exercise, 
can neither be agreeable, nor of any profit to the 
reader. 

Mr. Granite left the room with the consciousness that 
he had lost a son. That all his past love and care for 
that boy had gone for naught, and that one great source 
of joy in his past prosperity, and all stimulus to future 
labor now was taken from him. 

Herman left his home, fully resolved that, come to him 
what might, his foot should never pass its threshold 
again. 



4» 



CHAPTER TX. 

" Is this the place where the girl went in f '* 

" No sir, the door beyond." 

And Mr. Peckham, with a quick step, advanced to the 
door which Herbert designated, and gave a loud knock. 

A woman rather rough in appearance, both as to her 
countenance and her dress, opened the door and asked — 

" What's your will ?" 

" Do you occupy all this house ?" 

" Me occupy I I have this room — ^there's more in the 
back room and there's more on 'em yet up the stairs." 

" Have you a young girl with you ?" 

" Girl I yes two on 'em. What's \PBnting with em ? 
Here Jude and Lizzy, come out here." 

And two little girls with tattered garments and 
unwashed faces made their appearance. ♦ 

" It was neither of them," Herbert whispered. 

" These are all you have, my good woman, are they ?" 

" It is all the girls I have. There's a boy, but he's not 
to home. What is the to-do now ?" 
f " Oh nothing — ^nothing that concerns you. Has the 
family in the back room any girls ?" 

" Yes— two on 'em — and wild enough they are, too 1 
I hope you'll take 'em ; they're big enough to work and 
smart enough, and lazy enough into the bargain." 

But this was said when she had returned to her own 
room, and while the officer was on his way to the other 
apartment. Here too they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The girls by no means answered Herbert's de- 
scription — ^the officer remarked, as he ascended the 
stairs — 

*' The old woman I guess is right about these girls — 
they are samples, I tell you 1" 

The upper story, which they had now reached, was 
much more 'decent in appearance. It looked cleanly, and 
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a naiTOw strip of carpet ran through the small passage 
from the stairs to the only door that opened into it. 

A gentle knock was immediately followed by the 
opening of the door, and Herbert instinctively took off his 
hat as he recognized " the beautiful young creature " as 
he had several times styled her to the officer. 

" Will you please walk in," she said, with almost a 
smile upon her countenance, for she, too, recognized the 
youth who had waited upon her with so much courtesy 
at his store." 

Conscious that he was in very different companv from 
what he had visited below, Mr. Peckham took off his hat 
likewise as he entered the room. 

^^ This is the young gentleman, maQ^na, that keeps the 
store at the corner of Elm street. And as Herbert was 
thus introduced he bowed to the lady who was seated 
in an easy-chair, and was pleasantly greeted by her. 
The lady had evidently been once beautiful too, and was 
even now quite handsome, although emaciated by sick- 
ness. She seemA very feeble, and the tone of her voice, 
although remarkably sweet, manifested great|^ebility. 
Her complexion was very fair and her dieeks slightly 
tinged with red, but it was evidently not the hue of 
health. Her eye was bright, her hair a rich brown 
neatly arranged, and her apparel plain but tastefully 
made. She did not seem to be past thirty years of 
age. jp 

The daughter was also in a plain dress ; but one weir 
fitted to her fine form. Her hair, which was of a darker 
hue than the mother's, hung upon her white neck in natu- 
ral curls — her feet, remarkably small, were cased in neat 
slippers, and all her motions easy and graceful ; had she 
been surrounded with the splendors of the most richly 
furnished room, her deportment would have been in per- 
fect keeping. 

A carpet much worn, nearly covering the floor, a few 
fancy chairs, a small round table with a glass suspended 
behind it, comprised the furniture ; everytliing looked 
clean and in order. 

For a moment the officer fixed his eye upon the young 
girl. And as he told Herbert, after they h&d Uiit l\v^ 
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house, "he couldn't help it, for he had never seen any 
thing so beautiful before." 

I^rbert was the first to speak. 

" I believe, miss, you gave me this bill this morning 
when you paid me for the articles you purchased ;" and 
so saying he placed it inber hand. 

" Yes this looks like it. It was a one dollar bill, I 
remember. Is it not good ?" 

" Oh, yes, perfectly good, but " 

Herbert at once felt how embarrassing it would be to 
put the question he wished to ask, and therefore looked 
at Mr. Peokham, who was accustomed to manage such 
matters. 

Mr. Peckham immediately turned to the mother, whose 
countenance he perceived was highly flushed, and expres- 
sive of the utmost anxiety. 

" You need give yourself no uneasiness madam, the 
bill is no doubt a good one. I merely wish to trace it a 
little." 

And ^en turning to Herbert 

•'MrF Jones, you need be detained no longer — ^you 
may be wanted at the store." 

Herbert hesitated for a moment, as though reluctant 
to depart, but thinking that possibly Mr. Peckham had 
some peculiar reasons for wishing to be alone, he there- 
fore made his obeisance to the mother and daughter, say- 
ying to the latter, as she accompanied him to the door of 
the rooni, that he should be very happy to wait upon 
her at his store for anything they might want. 

She merely replied, " Thank you sir," and he .went on 
his own way. 

The officer then resumed the conversation. 

" As I said madam, all I wished to know was from 
whom you received this bill ; I have some curiosity to 
trace it a little — perhaps you can remember. Have you 
had it long ?" 

" I only received it this morning sir ; a gentleman who 
has been owing me a small balance for services which my 
deceased husband had rendered him — sent it to me. I 
wrote to him yesterday that I needed it very much, and 
he has at last paid me. Whether the bill came directly 
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firom him I cannot say, for a stranger to mo called and 
paid the bill and took a receipt in full. The person 
who owed the money was Mr. James Bills." 

" Lives in Reade street ? Jenmiy Bills ?" 

" Mr. Bills lives in Reade street." 

" Do you know what business he follows madam ?" 
Mr. Peckham asked this question rather for the purpose 
of getting a little insight to thd character and views of 
the lady herself. 

*' I do not sir. But I believe he keeps a boarding 
house, or tavern. There was a bar there, however, for 1 
believe my husband tended the bar. It was not a busi- 
ness we would have chosen. But something, you know, 
sir, must be done to obtain an honest living." 

'^ I think I can find the place madam, and you need 
give yourself no imeasiness about the matter. It is all 
right, I have not the least doubt, so fiir as you are con- 
cerned, and I am only sorry to have felt under the 
necessity of asking you any questions about the bill. 
But one thing more. Allow me to ask, madam, what 
name shall I say to Mr. Bills this money was sent to ?" 

** Manners, sir — Mrs. Gertrude Manners." 

" Nothing further. Grood morning, madam." 

And the officer bowed very respectfully to the lady, 
as well as to her daughter. He knew they must be 
poor, very poor, to be compelled to occupy an apart- 
ment in such a rude tenement, it being a mere back 
building, the passage to which was through a dirty gang- 
way, and the inhabitants of the lowest order. There 
was, however, an air of good breeding that could not be 
mistaken. They did not belong to the social class among 
whom he found them, of this he felt very certain. How 
this mother and daughter had been reduced to this posi- 
tion Mr. Peckham was at no loss to understand. " The 
husband and father must have been degraded indeed, to 
be a bar-keeper for Jemmy Bills." 

Poor Gertrude ! we have found you at last. ^ An out- 
cast still ! Bearing the bitter penalty of the mistake of 
your childhood. While he who once dandled you on his 
knee, and called you his " pretty pet," \a ^^v[^i ^"ti ^\i^ 
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of sickness stricken by the palsy. His faculties arc 
broken, and although he eats and drinks and sleeps, and 
is like to linger this side the grave, no one can say "how 
longj, yet for all the happiness he enjoys or all the bene- 
fit he is those about him, or to the world at large, might 
as well be at rest in the grave. 

Poor Gertrude 1 your way is now dark indeed ; Death 
too has set his mark upon you, and poverty has over- 
taken you in its most terrible form, for you are not fitted 
to meet the rough duties which it demands, even if 
blessed with health. But now your frame is wasting 
day by day, and you can only sit helpless in your chair or 
reclining on your bed, watching the approach of evils 
from which your feeble nerves cause you to shrink with 
horror. Gradually you have withdrawn from those who 
knew you, until, secluded among the refuse of a large city ; 
you are as dead to all the world. And were you but 
alone — could you know that the ills which have come 
upon you would end with your last breath, that would 
be a mighty aUeviationf to your agony. But a dearer self 
will still live ! That blooming beauty, who has so long 
filled your heart, whose ttentle hand now ministers to 
your- weakness, whose sort kind words you hear trying 
to soothe your troubled spirit, she is to linger after you 
are at rest, to meet alone the struggles of existence in a 
worid where deception and temptation and cold-blooded 
selfishness may meet her at any unguarded moment. 

You have written to him who once was a loving father 
to you, and while asking for no pity for yourseL^ have 
supplicated as a penitent on your knees for her who never 
wronged him. And you hope, and have long hoped, 
that he would forgive and take the orphan to his heart. 
But your hope is vain. And those who have read your 
urgent plea have no hearts to feel. Long steeped in 
pride and selfishness, the^ave thrust your burning words 
among the rubbish of their drawers, and forget that you 
have been. 

They will doubtless meet their reward, but their judg- 
ment will not alleviate your anguish. God be gracious 
unto you, poor Gertrude. 

You have lost, too, him on whose arm you once leaned. 
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iMilpK "whom you trusted with yonr whole heart that he 
wofKL be unto you a sure protector. Who vowed be- 
fore ihe minister of God to love and cherish you — ** to 
keep you in sdckness and health, and be unto you a true 
and loving husband." 

In his poor way, perhaps, he tried to keep this vow. 
He is in the grave now, and we will not recall him in 
imagination to taunt him for his want of manly energy, or 
for any want of care and love for you. 

It may be that he had to struggle against weaknesses 
which others more fortunate know nothing of. It may 
be that his heart yielded too soon to circumstances which 
he might have overcome, and thus dragged you down to 
ruin ; and yet there may have been untold agony in that 
heart. Taunt him not, fellow-mortal, whose happier lot 
enables you to look &r down upon his low condition. 
Perhaps you owe more than you now imagine to the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded your start in life. One 
thing is sure, she who has suffered most and knew him 
best has never uttered a complaining word — not against 
him. She believed most truly that he did what he could, 
and while we mourn with her, we will let him rest in 
peace. 

And now, dear reader, we would not have you think 
that we are portraying this sad scene from the wild region 
of fimcy only. There is a realm within the city's wilder- 
ness of houses and human beings where many a " poor 
Gertrude " may be found. We have searched these haimts 
of wretchedness in days past, and, if we would, could 
harrow up your feelings with a sadder tale than this. 
But if you still want faith in what we say, just leave your 
pleasant fireside for one short hour ; the walk will not be 
long. Go where the poor are congregated — ^where fes- 
tering filth and sickness taint the air — where vice has lost 
its shame — where fallen hunianity, in its most hideous 
forms, will send the thrill of horror through your veins, 
and in some Avretched garret or some out-house sty you 
will find " poor Gertrude." Her heart as pure as yours, 
her form as fair, her prospects once brighter than your 
own. There she lies I shut out from sympathy of kindred 
spirits, cut off irom hope, inclosed in \\eY daiv of 
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misery from all the beautiful things of life ! Once she 
could enjoy them as heartily as you ; and perhaps could 
even now I Be quick I for you may rescue her from a 
beggar's grave, and her darling from a life of shame and 
soiTow ! Be quick ! 



But we must leave poor Gertrude to her sorrows, and 
mingle with the multitude in the busy world. 

It was about twelve o'clock on the same day that Mr. 
Peckham visited Mrs. Manners, that a young man en- 
tered the store of Messrs. Tilsit & Co., in Front street, and 
handed a sealed note to Mr. Henry Jones. Young Jones 
opened the letter, and as he read, his face became deadly 
pale, and his hand which held the paper trembled like a 
leaf in the breeze. It was not noticed by any but the 
youth who brought it. 

The contents of the letter were embraced in few words. 
They were merely a request that he would call at the 
house of Mr. Peckham, in Lteonard street, at three o'clock 
that afternoon. 

" Tell Mr. Peckham I will be there." 

Henry has been busy at his books, but his mind now 
is in no condition for accounts, yet he must keep his work 
before him, for his employers may be in at any moment. 
The little note had been thrust hastily into his pocket ; 
he has gotten its purport, and need not read it again. 
He knew the writer, he knew what office he held, and 
his conscience is busy ! There was no intimation in the 
note as to the nature of the business for which ho was re- 
quested to call. But there was a foul spot upon his soul, 
and fears had taken fast hold upoh him. They came 
rushing on like a strong man armed. Terrible images 
began to spread about his path. As the panorama of a ' 
whole past life flashes with electric speed through the 
mind of one felling from a giddy height, so did dire evils 
flash on his pained vision. 

For one awful moment he thought of death ! Death 
would end the trouble 1 And his trembling hand seized 
the sharp knife that lay on the desk before him ! But hd 
had been early taught that after death was judgment! 
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He threw the weapon beyond his reach, and leaned his 
throbbing head upon his hands, and groaned aloud ! He 
could not weep. Tears, those tokens of a bruised heart, 
were fast sealed up. Tears are for the penitent — a con- 
trite heart alone can call them forth. 

But now he reasons : " No one saw him do the deed ; 
he will deny it stoutly, said threaten a heavy penalty on 
him who dares to charge him with it. The worst can 
only be the worst ! Let it come if it must I Until then 
he would be resolute 1" 

And now he almost wonders that he should have been 
so much alarmed I One of his employers enters, and 
his hand turns over a leaf in the ledger. He works 
away, but often turns his eye up at the clock. How slowly 
time moves. He dreads the interview, yet wishes for the 
hour to come. He wants to know the worst. It cannot 
be more horrible than this prolonged suspense ! 

Slow and sure the hour-hand goes round. It is time, 
at last, that he should be on his way. 

How often, during that long walk, did he think of 
Herbert and the home which he had despised I How 
gladly would he have been his own brave brother, toil- 
ing in obscurity, earning his scant living by dealing 
out small items to those who had but shillings to expend I 
Where were now all his own bright prospects ? For 
they had been bright. Confided in by those with whom 
he lived, and treated by them as an equal, and often 
plainly told that one day, if he staid, his name would be 
added to the firm, had not his prospects been bright — 
at least for wealth or independence ? Now, where have 
they fled ? \ 

At length he has reached the door of the house in 
Leonard street. A single, loud knock — ^his thoughts rush 
into confusion — the door is opened. He is ushered into 
the room, and sits waiting for the master of the house — 
and for his destiny. 

Mr. Peckham was a sharp ofiicer, but a kind-hearted 
man. He had seen much of life — ^that kind of life which 
often demanded within its precincts the officer of justice. 
He had many times stood between the atexiv deraaxv^% q>^ 
law ^d some misguided youth, whose pTOid^\^^ V^ \i^ 
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lieved were not yet spoiled, and whom he hoped might 
yet be saved to himself and the world. 

He was shrewd in distinguishing between the hardened 
reprobate, and the man who, under a strong temptation, 
had, contrary to his better feelings, been guilty of a 
wrong act. 

Mr. Peckham had been thinking hard, as well as 
Henry Jones. He, too, dreaded this meeting; for al- 
though he had a plain duty to perform for the public, 
whose servant he was, yet he had, in reference to this 
case, not only feelings of compassion toward the young 
man, whose whole future life might be affected by his 
decision, and his standing in society utterly ruined ; but 
other hearts, more pure and virtuous than his, would 
suffer untold anguish. The course he, Mr. Peckham, 
should feel it best to take under such circumstances was 
of vast moment, and he felt it to be so. 

Mr. Peckham had naturally somewhat of a stem coun- 
tenance, and perhaps his peculiar calling may have had a 
tendency to give a harder cast to his features. But he 
could assume a very bland expression that at once gained 
your confidence, and it was with the latter mark upon 
his countenance that he entered the room and gave his 
hand to the young man. 

" I sent a request for you to call here, Mr. Jones, that 
I might have a little talk with you in private about 
the sad affair that happened to your brother." 

Henry assumed a look of great astonishment, but Mr. 
Peckham did not give him time to say anything until he 
had finished his remark. 

" I mean the loss of his money." 

" His money !" The words were spoken in a peculiar 
tone, not by any means a confident one. 

" Yes ; you doubtless have heard about it." 

" He has not said a word to me about it ; in fact I have 
not seen him for some days." 

" Not since yesterday morning." 

"Yesterday morning 1 Oh, ay — ^yes, I saw him a 
moment merely. He was not up when I left." 

^^ I know he was not. Yes, ho baa lost three hundred 
dollars,'^ 
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Mr. Peckham was now looking at the young man with 
his keen and searching eye, " and what is very strange about 
the whole matter is, his desk was locked just as he left 
it the previous evening. You remember you were pre- 
sent, and must have seen him lock it. You did, did you 
not ?" 

There was a little hesitancy in the reply. 

" Yes, yes ; I thmk I did. Yes, I certainly did.'- 

" And you saw him put the key in his pocket ?" 

" I think I did." 

" Well in the morning the key was still in his pocket, 
but not in the pocket where he always places it, and 
where he feels very sure he plaped it the evening before. 
Herbert, yout brother, I find, is very systematic — he is 
in the habit of doing things by method — a good plan for 
young or old, especially if in any business." 

That keen eye did not relinquish its hold for an in- 
stant, and that or something else was causing the per- 
spiration to stand in large drops on the forehead of his 
listener. Mr. Peckham had noticed that^ too; but he 
had not finished what he had to say. " As I was saying, 
the key was in his pocket, but when he opened the desk 
the money was gone — every dollar of it ! But that is 
not all. He was m the habit of marking his bills — a very 
good habit, too. Well, wonderful to relate I one of 
these bills was this morning handed to him for the pur- 
chase of some articles at his store ! I have taken the 
trouble to trace this bill, and find that it came from 
Jemmy Bills, who also, at my request, showed me more 
of his bank notes, and among them I discovered several 
with marks on them in red ink, similar to the mark on 
the other bill. Do you know Jemmy Bills ?" 

Np answer was returned to this question. The mise- 
rable young man had settled back in his chair, his 
eyes fixed upon the floor, his fece pale as though the 
hand of death had touched him. 

Mr. Peckham had no need to probe any deeper to satisfy 
his own mind. He was perfectly assured that the 
criminal was before him. But still he continued : 

"Jemmy Bills has now gone to the \eTv^\i q^ \!cift 
rope, and measures are being taken to Yiave \v\a \i*3\aXJ^^ 
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ment broken up. It ought to have been stopped before 
this. It has been the ruin of too many young men 
already. Do you not think so ?" 

No answer stilL But the head has dropped, and as 
though conscious of guilt and powerless to resist or 
deny. As a culprit clearly revealed, he sat with his 
hands clinched resting on his knee ; he seemed to feel 
that he was already manacled with the felon's iron bond. 

"You are not well?" and Mr. Peckham paused, as 
though he had for the first time noticed his appear- 
ance. 

" I am not, sir." 

The officer stepped to his closet, and mingling some 
wine with water, handed it to the young man ; his trem- 
bling hand just raised it to his lips, and then he handedlt 
back. 

" Take a little of it." 

" No, sir — ^never again while I live, come what will. 
I will rather die than taste again what has been" 

" That is one good resolution, at any rate ;" and draw- 
ing his chair close to the youth, he took his hand kindly 
in his own ; there was no need for reserve any longer ; 
the tear-drop had gathered and was about to falL 
*' Henry — excuse me for addressing you thus familiarly 
— ^but 1 have had my eye on you for some^time. I have 
seen you many a time that you know little of; and per- 
haps I ought to have warned you of your danger. But 
now I am going to talk plainly to you. I wish to save, 
not to ruin you. I have it in my power to blast your 
name forever. But if I had no feelmg for you, I cannot 
but feel for that good brother of yours, who is laboring 
like a man to keep things together at home, and who is 
almost completely discouraged by this loss ; and for that 
mother of yours, who is bearing the reverse of fortune 
so nobly. I have known nothing of either of them until 
these few days past, yet from what has been told 
me, and from what I have myself witnessed, my feelings 
are deeply interested for them ; and I wish to save you 
for their sake, as well as your own." 

Henry could keep back the storm no longer, but gave 
way to a fall Sood of te^rs. Hia -^^iid^ ^?a e,o\3\^letQly 
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humbled ; \na haughty spirit bowed before the resistless 
power of the better feelmgs. 

For some time not a word was spoken. Mr. Peckham 
knew full well that the point had been reached at which 
he was aiming ; he would let the subdued heart have full 
time to unburden itself of the agony within. 

When the outburst of feeling had somewhat subsided, 
Mr. Peckham began : 

" I want you now to make a clean breast to me ; you 
are in my power to be sure, and, as an officer of the law, 
it might be my duty to carry this matter to extremities, 
but it would pain me exceedingly to do so. I wish, as 
I have said, to save you if I can." 

" You cannot save me, Mr. Peckham. I am lost. Let 
the thing take its course. I am only fit for a prison. 
Oh, if I had only died before this had happened I" 

" True, true, that would on some accounts have been 
much better — certainly better for those who love you ; 
for you must know that the stain on you will attach to 
them. They can never, when this comes out, hold up 
their heads as an honest family again. It will be very 
likely the means of breaking them up ; for Herbert has 
such keen feeUngs, he is so very sensitive that he will not 
dare again to ask for credit. The loss, too, is a great 
loss for him ; his means are very small. He tells me if 
the money cannot be recovered, that he must give up. It 
will be a terrible addition to the calamity, when he comes 
to know that his brother has thus injured him, and cast 
such a dark stain upon aU connected." 

*' I know it, sir. But what to do or where to look I 
cannot tell. Oh, do take me, Mr. Peckham — shut me 
up in a cell — ^let no one see me ! There let me die ! I 
never again can look a human being in the face. Oh ! 
do, sir, if you have any pity for me." 

" I have pit^ for you, because you are a young man. 
You have ability, and I hope, yes, I feel sure that you 
have some right feelings yet. Have you parted with the 
money ?" 

" All of it, sir ; every dollar of it, and more, too !" 

** No salary due you ?" 

** Not a dollar, sir. Oh, sir, that Hell ! 1\» \a ^^'^\ 
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I have suffered in it more than my tongae can tell you. 
It has drained all my earnings. It has hardened my 
heart. It has driven me to drink. Yes, sir, I should 
very soon have died a drunkard, if I had not died by my 
own hands I You cannot save me, sir! No one can 
save me ! I am a poor, miserable, degraded wretch, 
and" 

" Have you debts that you cannot pay besides this ?" 

" Yes, sir, some." 

"How much? Come, now, tell me the whole — be 
open — be candid ; let me know the worst of your con- 
dition. How much do you owe besides this? Think 
before you speak." 

" Probably near two hundred dollars !" 

" Honest debts ?'' 

" Some of them. One hundred dollars I lost last night 
at Bills'. I believe the man cheated me in playing— but 
I am bound for all that." 

" Who is he ?" 

" Sammis." 

" A great rogue. But he will get his deserts to-night. 
Let that go ; you need not count that — I will see to it. 
One hundred then will clear off all your indebtedness — 
besides the three hundred ?" 

The mention of the latter amount again brought on a 
terrible burst of feeling. Mr. Peckham did not attempt 
to allay the storm, but sat silently absorbed in thought, 
as though devising some plan whereby he could accom- 
plish what his heart was set upon. At length Henry 
spoke : 

" Mr. Peckham, I do not wish to extenuate my fault. 
1 am a guilty wretch, I own it to you. But only listen 
one moment, while I relate the whole matter. Bad as I 
am, I never designed to wrong my brother. I had been 
very unlucky in play for two evenings before ; some of 
the money I took from our store — two hundred ofit. 
This money I knew would be wanted yesterday; it it 
was not replaced, I should be found out and ruined there. 
Another hundred I owed to Bills, and he threatened if 
it was not paid he would sue me ; and to be sued by him 
yon know, Mr. Peckham, would be such an exposure — • 
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that would be ruin, too. I knew Herbert had the money, * 
for of late he talked freely with me about his business. 
That evening I designed to ask him for the loan of it, 
but he mentioned in the course of our conversation that 
he owed such an amount — I think ho said about two 
hundred and eighty dollars — to Mr. Granite. 'But,' 
said he, ' I have enough to pay it with, and next day 
after to-morrow I shall go down and settle with him.' ^ 
I knew it would not do to ask him to loan it under such 
circumstances; but I felt very sure, if I had the money, 
I could, if I had luck last evening, replace it, and per- 
haps Herbert know nothing about the matter. The 
more I thought of it in the night, and of the terrible 
situation I was in, the more desperate my case appeared, 
until finally I resolved to run the risk. I had done so 
twice before in taking money from the firm, and won 
enough to make it all straight. This, sir, is the true 
story — it is bad enough I know. I never designed 
that Herbert should lose his money ; but the game is 
up, and I have destroyed myself and brought misery 
upon him." 

" Do you think, if this money could be raised, and the 
matter all settled, so that no suspicion should attach to 
you, and your character saved, you could turn over a 
new leaf and be a new man ? Can you do it ?" 

Henry turned his eye full upon the officer, and his hand 
convulsively grasped his arm. 

" Oh, Mr. Peckham I if such a thing could be I Oh, 
if it could be done I Oh, sir, with God's help, if this 
stain could be washed out, I should be willing to undergo 
any hardship, fo toil night and day, only so that I might 
keep an honest name, and be able to look every man in 
the face, as Herbert can 1" 

" That will take time, Henry. A clear conscience, a 
firm, pure heart are not regained in a day. I believe you 
really feel now that an honest name is something wortli 
possessing ; but an honest name^ without an honest 
/leart^ is in danger of being lost at any time. To enjoy 
the privilege of feeling that you are, indeed, a true man, 
there must often be severe struggles and mighty sacri- 
fices. For instance : suppose now, in oidet t\i"aX* ^qtql 
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may gain this uprightness which vou think so desirable, 
it should be necessary for you to break off from all your 
companions ?" 

" Oh, sir, I can do it ; I am resolved to do it. "Not 
one — no, sir, not one with whom I have been intimate 
can I regard as a friend.'* 

" Again : suppose it might be thought necessary for 
you to give up your present situation and begin anew in 
strange place, with nothing to rely upon but your own 
energies — would this seem desirable, if thereby you could 
have a feir chance to make a pure and upright name ?" 

" In a moment, sir ; this moment, sir, I am ready to do 
it. Oh, Mr. Peckham, you do not know — or I hope you 
do not — ^what it is to have guilt upon your heart and 
hands ; to have no rest, only by drowning thought in — 
in drink_; to have no peace ; to feel conscious of mean- 
ness and duplicity ; to be at the mercy of any accident ; 
forever fearful of exposure, of being branded as a villain, 
and forever — forever cut off from all honest and honor- 
able people ! Oh, sir, if you can rescue me from this 
peril I am in — if in some way, I know not how, you can 
only place me on my feet, just to have a fair chance to 
be a man — an honest man — it is all I would ever ask of a 
human being again. Oh, for one hour's consciousness 
that I am free from guilt I" 

" Do you know that Tilsit gambles ?" 

" JSTot certainly — ^but I have suspected it." 

" J know it. He gains and loses large sums. There 
is little, doubt, I think, where he will land. You have 
been under bad influences, Henry, and so long as you re- 
main there you are not safe. There is no tear of God, 
nor a proper regard for man, in that concern. I know 
they think highly of you, and I have no doubt, should 
you remain, you would one day be made a partner. But 
take my word for it, unless you have stronger resolution 
than most young men, it will be a very, very dangerous 
place, for you. What do you think, yourself ?" 

" I have not thought much, sir, about the future, or 
anything else, in a cahn, healthful, judicious manner. All 
I know is, I have been very unhappy. There has seemed 
to be nothing pleasant, or safe, or satisfactory in the 
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world. Everything has appeared out of joint. I have 
felt displeased with myself, and with every one else. I 
have neither cared for my employers, nor for mv rela- 
tives, nor for my companions, only for the sake oi some 
excitement for the moment. Everything in the world 
has seemed to me to be a great mistake, and often I have 
willed that I had not been bom." 

** I have no doubt you speak the truth. It cannot be 
otherwise. A mind that is not conscious of its own in- 
tegrity, and is not at peace with itself, can find no en- 
joyment, no satisfaction from the outer world, but casts 
Its own shadow on all things else, and colors life with its 
own dark hues. I will tell you now, plainly, what I can 
do for you, and what I think you had better do for your- 
self 1 think I can promise you the amount of your in- 
debtedness ; that is, four hundred dollars. It will not 
come out of my pocket. I am, comparatively, a poor 
man. But I have a friend who has abundant means, and 
who knows that many opportunities come in my way of 
doing good by the advance of small sums of money. 
You wiB not know him, nor will he know j^ou, in this 
matter. Your brother shall be paid, and neither he nor 
any one else shall know who took it nor who has re- 
turned it. Rest easy about that. I am accustomed to 
such matters, and have learned how to keep my own 
secrets, and other people's, too. If it were not so, some 
men in this city, who are now well off and respected, and 
worthy of respect, too, might have had a black mark upon 
their name they never could get rid of. A little kind- 
ness and a Httle money at the right time, saved them — 
saved them from ruin." 

" Oh, sir, how happy you must be I" 

*' Well, upon the whole, I am happy — ^I acknowledge 
it. 1 see a great deal of evil, and am compelled, at times, 
to inflict a great deal of suffering. It can't be helped. 
But when there is hope that a reformation can be effected, 
and a youth and respectable connections saved from dis- 
grace, it is enough to make one happy just to have a 
hand in it. I must say to 'you, however, that this mo- 
ney must be considered by you as a loan, to \)e te^xxxv^^^, 
y^en you get in circamBtances to do so.^^ 

6 
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" I will do it, sir, if there be any honor in man ; that 
is, if my life is spared for a few months. Every dollar 
which I shall receive, beyond a bare living, shall be de- 
voted to it." 

" The time will be of no consequence, and it is proba- 
ble some years may elapse ; especially if yoii leave the 
city, which I most sincerely advise you at gnce to 
do. It will be the only way to break off from trouble- 
some companions." 

" Mr. Peckham, I shall leave the city ; I am resolved 
upon that. In fact, sir, I have thought much of doing so 
before to-day. It is decided now. One thing I wish, 
sir, if you will agree to it. I wish, if this money for Her- 
bert can be raised, to go with you, and when you place 
it in his hands, then and there to make a full confession 
to him and my dear mother, of not only this guilty deed, 
but of all my past coldness and indifference to them. Can 
it be done, sir ?" 

Mr. Peckham looked a moment at Henry ; his own 
heart was almost too full to be able to reply. Indeed, 
the young man was brought to a right state of feeling. 
Nothing but a true sense of the wrong he had done, and 
a firm resolve to begin a new course, could have excited 
him to such a terrible ordeal. 

" Well, Henry, I am glad for your sake, and those con- 
nected with you, that you are willing to do this. It will, 
mdeed, be the first best thing you can do. It will be a 
severe trial ; but the end will be peace. When will you 
be ready to go there ?" 

" That depends entirely upon yourself, sir." 

" This evening, then, at eight o'clock. Call here and 
we will go there together ; or, perhaps you would not 
wish me to be present. I can trust yoii, Henry ; that 
the money will be paid, I have no fears." 

Henry took the hand of Mr. Peckham. 

" I thank you for your confidence. I don't deserve it ; 
although I do not fear but I should have resolution 
to pay the money to its rightful owner, and to make a 
full acknowledgment, yet I. should prefer to have you 
present. I wish to let them sec that I regard you, next 
to them, as the dearest friend I bav^ on earth." 
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Mr. Peckham warmly pressed the himd he held, but 
only sjud in reply — 

" At eight o'clock." 

" I will be here." 

That afternoon, the kind-hearted officer was seated 
with Mrs. Jones and Herbert in their little room back of 
the store. We need not go over with the particulars of 
his errand. He had come to anticipate for Henry the 
recital of the sad story ; and as he handed Herbert his 
money, after having unfolded the mystery and its final 
development, he merely said : 

" Sometimes things can only be set right by such a 
trial as this. Your tears, madam (turning to Mrs. Jones), 
I know cannot be so bitter as they might have been had 
not all happened as it has. You can hope, now, that 
your lost son — ^for he was nearly lost — has been found. 
He will be here to-night to make a full confession, and I 
doubt not you will be ready to receive him with open 
arms." 

At the appointed hour, Henry called at Mr. Peckham's, 
who himself was ready to give him admittance ; and as 
he ushered his visitor into the same room where the for- 
mer interview was held, Herbert, his own brother Her- 
bert, arose and threw his arms around him. 

" My dear, dear brother Henry !" 

** Oh, Herbert ! do you know all ? Can you forgive 
me?" 

" Henry, Henry, never speak of it again I You are- 
now my dear brother ! Oh, Henry, may we ever be one, 
after this ; please say nothing — we have heard all. But 
come, go home with me — to your home as well as mine, 
Henry — and get mother's, dear mother's kiss. Oh, how 
she wants to see you I" * 

Mr. Peckham came up, and taking Henry's hand — 

" You will excuse me for taking things a little into my 
own hands. I thought I could tell the story better than 
you ; and as you insisted on my being present, I knew 
you could not object to this interference. Go to your 
home, now — hold up your head Uke a man, and I have 
no doubt your sleep will be sweeter to-night than it has 
been for moae twelve months paat.^^ 
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" But will you not go with me ?" 

" No occasion — not now. I shall step in there, in a 
day or two." 

We need not describe the meeting between the mo- 
ther and her returned prodigal. Her heart, had suffered 
most intensely; for from the first, her fears had been 
excited. She had not told Herbert of them, but bore 
the agony alone. And when her lost Henry came in, 
with Herbert leaning on his arm, and when her arms 
were clasped around him, and she pressed him fondly to 
her breast, she felt that her prayers for him and for 
herself had been answered — not, indeed, in the way she 
had hoped they might be — but God knew best ; and now 
she praised Him for his wonderful mercy to her and her 
orphan boy. 

In a few days, Henry left his situation and his friends, 
and, in a vessel bound to the northwest coast, and from 
there to China, was making a new start for a life-busi- 
ness. 



CHAPTER X. 

It was the evening of the day m which Henry had 
sailed, that Herbert was busy as usufd at his desk, when, 
as he supposed, a stranger entered the store, and walked 
op to the counter. It was apparently a female, rather 
coarsely dressed. An old shawl, much worn, covered 
her person, and a hood, much too large for the wearer, 
almost entirely concealed her &ce. 

As he stepped down to wait upon her, she laid a 
twenty-five cent piece upon the counter, saying : 

" Will you please give me some tea, and some rice, 
and some biscuits, and some raisins — just as much as this 
will pay for." 

The voice at once assured him who the customer was. 
'' Excuse me. Miss Manners — I did not recognize you. 
Certainly — ^which article would you like to have the 
most of?" 

" Tea, if you please. Mamma is so very sick," and 
her voice trembled as she spoke, " the doctor wishes her 
to have some rice boiled with raisins in it ; but she likes 
tea and crackers best." 

" Your mother is worse, then, than when I saw her ?" 
" Oh, yes, I fear she is ; she grows weaker every day." 
It was with apparent difficulty she said this, and Herbert 
forbore to put any more questions, but made all the 
haste he could in putting up the different articles. He 
took- no notice of the money then lying on the counter. 
He felt very sure it must be all they had, or he would • 
not have been requested to apportion the articles needed 
to that amount. He put them all up without regard to 
price or quantity, and altogether they made quite a bun- 
dle. He then seized his hat, and, taking up the parcels, 
said : 

" It is very darl^ and yon will be tro\i\>\ei \.o c^xx-^ ^ 
these — Allow me to accompany you,'' 
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" Oh, no, thank you ; I can find the way. But have 
you not put up more than the inoney will pay for ?" 

" Oh, no, this will cover the whole," and he took the 
quarter in his hand. " But I cannot bear to have you 
return alone ; the night is very dark, and a storm is at 
hand — ^please do not object." 

" You are very kind, indeed ; I should certainly feel 
safer," and her beautiful eye was fixed upon him with 
such an expression of confidence that it almost electrified 
him ; " but it is giving you too much trouble." 

" It will be a pleasure, rather than a trouble to me." 

The way was not only dark, but bright flashes of light- 
ning betokened a coming storm. And Herbert thought, 
at each coruscation, he felt her arm, which he had drawn 
within his own, cling with a closer grasp. " How re- 
joiced he was that he had insisted upon going ! she had 
never — he knew she had not — been accustomed to meet 
any such scene alone ; and they must, indeed, be in an 
extremity, or she would not have been compelled to 
venture out, under such circumstances." The distance, 
indeed, was not great, yet a whole block had to be 
passed on which were vacant lots, and many of the 
houses on their way not very respectable. And Herbert 
shuddered as he thought of her as alone, perhaps fearful 
and trembling amid the rude buildings and ruder inhabi- 
tants. He could but say to himself, " How glad I am 
that I am by her side !" And as he thought of her deli- 
cate and beautiful form and features, and heard the soft 
tones of her voice, he could not but contrast them with 
persons and things around her, and wonder, as he had 
done before, what mysterious providence had thro^vn 
her and her mother into the midst of such scenes ! His 
heart was very sad. 

He kept her arm through the alley and up the steps, 
and would have held her by him up the stairs, too, if 
they had not been too narrow for any such proceeding ; 
so she tripped up before him, and stood ready at the 
door of her room to take the articles which he had in- 
sisted on carrying. As she received them from his 
bandSy something dropped on the floor. It sounded like 
^,s piece of money. Tne room waa ivo\, nctj \i!^\>^«sL^ 
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the girl, throwing off her hood and shawl, caught up a 
Gimall lamp, whose feehle glimmer could only give dis- 
tiQCtjiess to a very small circle indeed ; and she was feel- 
ing round for the article which had fiillen — ^Herbert, all 
the while, saying : 

" It is nothing, miss — it is of no kind of consequence." 

" Oh, yes, it is ; I will find it very soon. It is money, 
I know, and it must belong to you !" 

Although he said it was nothing, or of no conse- 
quence, yet he made no attempt to move from the spot ; 
the most natural thing for him to have done, was to have 
gone on his way ; but he seemed riveted there, as under 
aome spell or fascination which he had no power to resist. 

It always takes some time to find a piece of money, 
especially if it happens to fall upon its edge ; presently, 
he heard a voice feebly say ; 

** Gertrude, come here." 

A few words passed, of which Herbert did not hear 
the meaning ; and then Gertrude (for we shall call her 
by name, after this) stepped up to Herbert : 

" Mamma would be glad to see you ; will you walk 
in?" 

Mrs. Manners was in bed, and as Herbert came up to 
her, he was much shocked to see how very, very pale she 
looked, and how very short was her ^eathing ! A great 
change had taken place since he nrst saw her. She 
must be near to death 1 and he now understood why the 
daughter had looked so very sad and pale. 

The sick lady raised her hand from the bed toward 
him, and he took it. It was soft and delicate — ^but, ah, 
how cold 1 

Herbert's heart was easily affected— somewhat too 
easily for the roughness which man must encounter ; it 
will, no doubt, become more rigid by and by ; but now it 
easily took fire. His face flushed as he felt her pressure, 
and heard her say, in feeble tones : 

" I thank you for your politeness, for your kindness 
to my dear child." 

He could not reply ; the whole scene was all too sad 
for him. He believed, from what had tia.ii«>\ivxQid l\:sa.t» 
ereningf and from what he had wituesa^d 'Vi^at^^'OcL^ 
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they were destitute of friends; and he believed that 
piece of money was their only means of helping them- 
selves. He thought so at the time he was putting up the 
articles Gertrude called for, and he could not have t^en 
it ! Oh, no ! it would have pained his heart to do so. 
He took it from the counter, indeed, and thought he had 
secured it in a fold of one of the papers. He meant they 
should find it again. 

But Gertrude has found it now, and hands it to him. 

*' It is yours — it is the very piece I gave you in the 
store." 

He could not deny that it was, and he dared not avow 
that he had tried to give it back to them — ^not there, he 
could not, near to that feeble mother. It might wound 
her feelings ! it might excite her, to know that strangers 
guessed at her necessities ! 

But when Gertrude said this to him, he noticed that 
she spoke almost in a whisper, as though she could not 
say to him what she did not care to let her mother hear. 
It gave him confidence ; and when she lighted him into 
the passage, and was removed a few steps from the door, 
and he put out his hand to bid her good night, and 
which she did not hesitate to take, he pressed within her 
little palm some silver pieces. 

" Please do take this — oh, do, do !" 

He was in earned, and his bright eye glittering with 
the tears of tenderness, told her so. She understood 
his feelings. She appreciated his kind, his delicate act. 
She held the money — her eye fixed upon him — but 
she spoke not. He saw the tears roll from those long . 
lashes — he wanted no other thanks. No richer reward 
than that sweet, sad, confiding, almost painful look. It 
was enough. And then he asked : 

" Can I do anything for you ?" 

No other reply but a shake of the head. 

" Can I not help you in some way ?" 

" No, no ! not now." 

" Will you let me know if I can do anything ?" 

"I will — thank you. Oh, thank you I thank you—*' 
you are very kind !" 
Herbert hastened home, for the ^Iottq. ^2^^ ^Jbowt to 
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descend, and he was anxious, very anxious, to see his 
mother, and have a talk with her. 

As he entered, his mother was seated within her 
room, but so near to the store, that she could be in 
readiness to wait upon any who should come ii>. She 
had become familiar with the business, so that Herbert 
could feel comparatively easy when obliged to be absent. 

He came in almost out of breath. 

" Why, my son, you need not have made such haste.** 

" Why, mother, I made haste partly to escape the rain, 
but more particularly to talk with you about that lady." 

" What lady, my son ?" 

** Whom I spoke to you about the other day.** 

** The one who you said looked so delicate." 

*' But she is a great deal worse now, dear mother. I 
fear she is almost dying." 

** Have you been there ?" 

" I have just come from there." 

** What has taken you there to-night, Herbert ?" 

** I went to accompany her daughter. She came here 
a little while ago to purchase some things ; and she is 
such a delicate little creature, and seems so unfit to be 
out all alone — so very dark and threatening as it is too — 
and she had so many little parcels to carry, and you 
know the way there is so lonely, and so many rough 
people living about there, I begged her to allow me to 
wait upon her home ; and I am so glad I did, mother I" 

" Why so, Herbert ?" 

. ** Oh, mother, she is very low — ^I mean the mother. 
She looks as pale as death — ^her hands are so cold, too, 
and her breathing very short. She cannot live long, I am 
sure of that ; and it is so sad to see such a beautiiul lady 
lying there in such a miserable place. I know she has 
been accustomed to a very different state of things — ^I 
am sure of it. And then there is no one there to take 
care of her, or do anything for her, but her little daugh- 
ter, and she does not look fit to do any work. You 
never saw anything like her, mother, she is so graceful, 
BO very beautiful I" 

Mrs. Jones did not seem so much inl^eieBX.^^ m ^X&& 
reiMtion us Herbert etzpected ghe ^oxii^. ^\i*^ >sxi!^^ 

6* 
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more about the world than he did, and was not quite so 
ready to let her sympathies be excited. She had doubts, 
too, about the propriety of his being so ready to wait 
upon any pretty girl that might happen in the store of 
an evening, even if it was dark or rainy. 

She had not seen the person, and of course could not 
decide as to the propriety of his doing so in this case. 
But she wished to have him on his guard, and not be so 
easily run away with by his ardent feelings. 

She knew that Herbert had a soft spot in his heart, 
although his head was sound, and on that account was 
not very well fitted to decide as to the propriety or im- 
propriety of attention to females under certain circum- 
stances. She therefore, without taking her eye off her 
needle, merely remarked : 

"They, no* doubt, have friends; that is, if they are 
worthy people. A lady, if she be such, with a little 
daughter, such as you describe, is not likely to be aban- 
doned in such a way, and left under such circumstances, 
without some good reason/' 

" I don't know, mother, about the reasons why they 
are left so ; but I am very sure if you could see them, 
and see how very beautiful the lady is, and how very 
delicate and refined are her manners, and how sick, 
and poor, and helpless she is — ^I don't believe, mother, 
they have a dollar in the house to help themselves with — 
I am sure you would not be easy a moment until you 
went there and found out something about them. You 
may depend upon it, mother, they have been brought up 
in high life, and by some terrible accident have been 
reduced to want. 

This last idea seemed to have touched a chord in the 
widow's heart. She laid down her work and looked at 
her son ; his countenance manifested much feeling. 
What he had witnessed, must, indeed, have made a deep 
impression on his mind. 

There was certainly truth, too, in the idea he sug- 
gested, that by some terrible accident they had been 
reduced to want. It was so sometimes — such things 
did ooear^ Friends do not always follow the unfortunate 
beyond sl certain point in the toaA V> ^N«t\rj, ^V'ai^ 
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she knew well. This might be such a case. If so, it 
demanded sympathy. It coald do no harm, at any rate, 
to visit " the fatherless and the widow in their affliction.'' 
At all events her noble boy ought to be gratified if pos- 
sible. 

" Do you think she is very sick ?" 

" I do, mother — ^very sict. Her hands are cold, her 
breathing very short. I think she may not live through 
the ni^ht." 

" Is it not time to close the store ?" 

" Yes, mother, quite time." 

"I will get ready then, and we will go round and see 
them." 

Herbert flew with alacrity to perform his part in the 
preparation, and had everything fastened and arranged 
for the night by the time his mother was ready to accom- 
pany him. The rain, which had been pouring down quite 
violently, was not yet over. They were guarded against 
it, however, and heeded not the few drops which were 
&lling. 

As they reached the alley and were about to enter, 
Mrs. Jones could not help exclaiming : 

^^ Oh, dear 1 what a terrible place this must be to live 
in!" 

" Or to die in I" said Herbert. 

** What is that noise, Herbert ?" 

"Oh, nothing. It's nothing, mother, but some of 
them quarreling — they seem to have nothing else to do 
most of the time." 

"Do let us hasten, my son! Is it much further 
back ?" 

Herbert paused, and pointed to a room just above 
them, through the windows of which could be seen a 
mere glinmiering of light. The front door of the house 
was open, and as they ascended the steps, a woman was 
coming down the upper stairs. She was the one from 
whom Herbert and Mr. Peckham had made inquiries on 
the day of their visit. 

The door below was open, and there was just light 
enough from it to enable the individual^ \>o dcv&>^'^D^;^ 
mcb other. The* woman was ia \vt otdasiax^ <^^^!^ 
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although her hair was somewhat more dishevelled. She 
appeared to have risen from her bed in a hurry. Her 
countenance, too, was quite forbidding; so much so, 
that Mrs. Jones stepped a little behind Herbert, and 
nearer the outer'4oor. 

" Ah, my young gentleman, you are here again ! And 
is it to see the poor sick lady ye are wanting ?" 

The voice was so much milder than the countenance, 
that Mrs. Jones felt encouraged to ask : 

" How is she, my good woman ? Have you been up 
to see her ?" 

" I have, my lady. You see, they seem to be lone 
bodies, and no creetur but that little darling of a miss, 
her daughter ; and she never been used, as I'm thinking, 
to do much anyway — that is in the way of cooking and 
sich-like — so I goes up once the while jist to make a 
little rice broth, or something a little strengthening and 
savory. But it's little she eats, madam. She's not long 
for this world, depend upon it." 

" Has she no mends that can help her — does no one 
call upon her ?" 

"Not a soul has been to the place, madam, to my 
knowledge, since they have been here. But there must 
be friends somewhere. Perhaps they don't care to be 
seen in these parts. Or it may be the poor creetm* has 
crept away from them where they wouldn't be very 
likely to lodk in upon her, and see her in her low estate. 
You know, madam, some have such feelings — they get 
cast down, and the world has gone all wrong with them, 
and their means is taken away, and their heart is sore, 
and all broken up, and they can't hold up their heads 
no more ; and so they git out of the way, where kinsfolk 
and friends ain't likely to come. It is my mind, madam, 
that the poor delicate creetur has had a great down-fall 
some day — she is never used to living as she now lives. 
Are you going up to see her, madam V" 

" I am." 

" Stay then, and I'll light you." 

So saying she rushed into her own room, and in a 

moment was holding a very thin candle nearly burned 

to the socket, high ftbove her liead. IL^iboicX. VoLxii&d 
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roimd and thanked her for her kindness. Her nntidy 
dress, and tnmhled hair, were nothing in his eyes. The 
ontside might be rough, and no doubt she could take her 
own part among the roughest there, but beneath the 
unseemly outside, he felt sure there was a true woman's 
heart. 

His mother, too, had listened with interest to the 
remarks which had &llen from the plain woman, and 
a deep feeling had been awakened in her breast — 
she was now intensely anxious to see and judge for her- 
self. 

Gertrude opened the door at their slight knock, and, 
with but a glance at Herbert, she fixed an earnest gaze 
upon the countenance of his mother. She had never 
seen her before ; she was an utter stranger, and yet a 
Bort of home feeling came over the child. Oh I it was so 
good to see one whose personal bearing was so unlike 
those with whom they had been cast, and were of late 
surrounded I An utter stranger I and yet she seemed to 
the lovely girl like a long-lost friend come back — come 
back to sympathize with them in their sorrowful condi- 
tion — to help them in the hour of their deepest distress ; 
and Mrs. Jones needed but a single glance to convince 
her that Herbert had guessed rightly. A surprise at 
the deep interest he manifested was gone at once. Yet 
all this was but the flashing of thought from ^e first 
glance of the eyej on the part of each, and before Her- 
bert had time to introduce his mother — 

" This is my mother. Miss Manners." 

The little hand was at once in that of Mrs. Jones, and 
she led the lady up to the bed. It was a moment of in- 
tense interest to both. The feeble one no sooner fixed 
her eye upon the visitor than a light seemed to glance 
over her pale features ; and as Mrs. Jones pressed the 
delicate hand which had been stretched out to her, to 
her lips, both felt and acknowledged the tie which bound 
them together. It was not the tie of relationship, nor 
of former acquaintance, or friendship — they had never 
met before — ^but it was the tie of kindred spirits, break- 
ing through all the surroundings of the outet ^oi\^^^\i^ 
taaertiag ite power without regard to "place ot m^\33£kr 
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stance. Few words passed between them before Mrs. 
Jones stepped up to her son. 

" Herbert, you can go home. I shall spend the night 
here." 

He was about to depart, when Gertrude, who had 
remained by the bedside, came up to him. 

" Will you please come to mamma ? she wishes to see 
you." 

As he came to the bedside he perceived that the 
cheek was more hollow, and the breathing more dis- 
turbed. She appeared worse than she had an hour ago. 
Her eye, however, was more bright, and, as she fixed it 
earnestly upon him, his dropped before it. 

" Why you have been sent here, I know not I May 
God bless you to your latest day, and in your darkest 
hour may you never want a friend. Thank you — thank 
you for bringing your dear mother. Good " 

Whether she said good bye or good night, he did not 
hear. It was, however, her final salutation to him. He 
saw her not again. 



CHAPTER XL 

Robert Kibklakd had, as his two maiden dau^hteni 
and all who knew him long conclndcd, done with all 
bosiness for this world. He was conscious indeed, and 
in full possession of his reason, but unable to rise from 
his bed except by the assistance of those about him. 
His principal attendant was one who had been with him 
for many years, and, although rather an ungracious per- 
son in his bearing toward others, had always maintamed 
a respectful bearaig toward his employer. 

Randolph Hudson, or Randi, as Mr. Kirkland always 
called him, and by which name he usually went among 
the neighbors, was a thoroughly honest man, not only 
that he was a safe man to whom might be intrusted un- 
told money, but he was honest in the expression of his 
opinion. He never would say what he did not think. 
He was not apt to intrude his advice or opinion upon his 
employer, but, when asked, never hesitated to give it in 
all plainness, no matter how much in opposition it might 
be to that of him who asked it. 

As Robert Kirkland was not one who could very well 
bear such plain dealing, it often had happened that some 
harsh expressions would follow the answer which Randi 
had given, and the master would walk away apparently 
in anger ; but the next salutation would be as kmd and 
fiuniliar as though nothing had ever happened to mar the 
harmony between them. 

Randi had, in his earlier days, been intrusted with the 
general superintendence of the large estate ; that is, he 
8aw to it that the directions of Mr. Kirkland were carried 
out, and kept a careful watch over the management of 
the tenants, and to collecting the rents either in money 
or in kind, as may have been agreed upon; and aome- 
timesr when Ma employer was disabled \>7 «isto\fc%'^ ot 
-■-—r^ iJvzn borne for any lenfi;th of time, Vee^^Vci^ \i\% 
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accounts — a matter which Mr. Kirkland would have 
intrusted to no one in whom he had not the utmost con- 
fidence. To himself and Randi alone were any of the 
fiecrets of his affairs known, so far as his books or papers 
could reveal them. 

Of late Randi had been released from all out-door 
responsibilities, and was confined to the more immediate 
attendance upon his master — ^we say master, because in 
his earlier days Randi had styled him so, and even now 
occasionally used the term. When speaking of him to 
others, " the master " was the title which in general he 
gave when expressing to any of the underlings of the 
establishment the will or commands of Mr. Kirkland; 
and he would use it sometimes when speaking of him to 
strangers or persons not immediately in their employ. 

But not as a servant did Mr. Kirkland regard Randi 
He was now a friend ; one whom he could confide in to 
the uttermost, in whose judgment he relied, and in whose 
love he had stronger faith than in that of any other 
human being. His presence therefore gave him comfort ; 
and in fact the society of Randi was about the only 
source of happiness which this rich man had through a 
long life gathered and saved firom the world which he 
had loved so much. 

Randi, as he had advanced in years, had much im- 
proved in his feeling as well as his appearance. He was 
some years younger than Mr. Kirkland, and was, 
although advanced in life, still a robust and hale-looking 
man. And no doubt as he witnessed the feebleness oi 
him who once commanded all under him with a lordly 
air, his compassion was excited and his manner became 
very gentle. And, although as tenacious as ever of 
speaking just what he believed to be truth, and obliged 
in all honesty to depart from the opinion of Mi\ Kirkland, 
or even to deny his wishes, yet he would either contrive 
to move the question or manage matters so skillfully 
that for some years no outbreak had occurred between 
them. 

With the daughters of Mr. Kirkland, Randi had but 
little to do. They, for some reason^ never fancied him 
—perbapa he never fiattwed t/wm, T!\i«^ Tkss<et \iwor 
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descended to call him by any other name than Randolph 
or Hudson. They had their own servants, and never 
called upon him for assistance, except upon an emergency. 
They had, and he knew it, too, used what influence they 
had with their father to have him dismissed, but to no 
purpose. To him their favor or displeasure was of no 
account. He maintained a uniformly respectful bearing 
toward them ; and, with the exception that he was not 
careful to be obsequious, nor to abstain from speaking 
his mind freelv about anything which concerned their 
Other's immediate comfort, his bearing toward them was 
most respectful, and they could find no special fiiult with 
him, only that they thought he was " too proud for his 
station in life, and took airs upon himself." 

Kandi felt quite independent of their good will, from 
the fact that Mr. Kirkland had some years since, in con* 
sideration of his faithful services, deeded to him a valu- 
able i^rm on the outskirts of his estate, and which Randi 
had managed judiciouslv, and had out of the income 
from it, together with his usual wages, laid up a hand- 
some sum which was out at interest, well secured by 
mortgage. Being a bachelor, too, he felt very indepen- 
dent in regard to worldly matters, and neither feared 
the power, nor was particularly anxious about the favor, 
of man or woman. 

He loved Mr. Kirkland, and so long as he could render 
him any assistance, and bo assured that his presence was 
desired by him, no consideration could have induced 
him to stir one foot from his bedside. 

Randi might not have been esteemed a pious man by 
some. Ho never talked about his religion ; he was not 
given to talk much on any subject except the Cir>ps. 
These he always took a deep interest in, and perhaps 
was a little too much in the habit of watching the 
weather, and sometimes uttering complaints about it. 
Thal^ ho wever, was a natural weakness — very wrong, no 
doubt, but a failing which many wiser people than 
Randi, and from whom better things might be expected, 
are subject to. 

He had, however, a great reverence for sacT^d \,\vm^% 
asd^ as be advanced in life, had taken mot^ \»o \s\2^ 
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prayer-book and Bible. In fact the latter had become 
qaite a study with him, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that much of that softening down of the asperities 
of his earlier life may be attributed to that cause. 

Mr. Kirkland, we are grieved to say, had, during his 
long life, manifested but little regard for those matters 
which after all are the chief end of our existence here. 

Those rich consolations which he might have enjoyed ; 
which would have hallowed his worldly prosperity, and 
opened his heart in gratitude to Him who had filled his 
coffers with abundance ; and then as a natural result have 
opened it in sympathy with his fellow-man — ^he had 
never possessed. Me knew not God^ and of course 
true happiness had never been his portion. That vast 
•field which had lam open before him where earth's 
richest pleasures are to be reaped, where the heart may 
revel in the luxury of an approving conscience, and a 
sense of peace with God — ^where he might have sur- 
rounded himself with those who had been made joyful 
by his bounty — ^where struggling manhood, borne down 
with care, might have been released from its killing press- 
ure, and helpless orphanage nurtured, and feeble, tot- 
tering age sighing in destitution, been made glad — this 
field he had never entered. He never traversed its hard 
pressed paths nor even ventured within its precincts. His' 
presence stirred no heart with gratitude, no blessing 
broke forth from the poor man's lips when his voice was 
heard. With all his wealth, his enjoyments had been 
confined to a noble mansion, a large income, a round 
of heartless visitors, and the cringing obeisance of those 
who court the rich man for the power which he wields. 

But Robert Kirkland has bieen now for some time on 
a sick-bed. Ha can go no more out nor in. He can 
receive no more calls of ceremony, nor mingle with those 
who are mentioned with himself among the rich. 

He had not, for some time after he was prostrated, 

believed that this was to be his last sickness. But two 

years have passed, and he has begun to fear that possibly 

the tale of life is nearly told, and the part he has taken 

iu itf and aU the responsibility incurred, about to bo 

Mammed up for the reckoning day. 
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His &itbfiil Randi had occasionallj thrown out some 
hints in reference to the great matter. But whether 
they had been miderstood, or personally applied , he had 
no means of knowing, aJthough, to use Randi's own 
expression, ^^ He thought he felt a nibbling of the bait 
sometimes." 

One day when his &ithful attendant, supposing the 
patient to be asleep, was in his own way going over with 
some of the services in his prayer-book (Randi had of 
late p£dd more attention to those which had reference to 
persons in dangerous sickness), and perhaps being some- 
what more than commonly exercised with the subject, 
as he closed one of the prayers, he quite unconsciously 
repeated the "Amen *' aloud I 

" What's that you say ?" 

Randi started in alarm and came quickly to the bed- 
side. 

" What are you doing? saying your prayers?" 

" Oh, well, well — yes, I was just reading a little." 

" What did you say * Amen ' for ?" 

Randi was sorely tempted to depart from his usual 
straightforward course, and confirm the answer he had 
already given, but his better thought prevailed. 

** I was reading a prayer sir." 

** What prayer ? A morning prayer ?" 

"It was the prayer, sir, for one in dangerous sick- 
ness." 

" Dangerous sickness ! ah well, I remember I have 
seen it." 

A moment the sick man paused. 

" Dangerous sickness !" 

Another pause, and a clasping together of his hands. 

" Randi — come — read that for me." 

With a measured step and one or two hitches at the 
waistband of his small clothes — ^for Randi followed the 
fashions of his master — ^he walked to the table -where 
he had been sitting, and, taking up his prayer-book, 
returned to the bedside, composed himself in a large 
easy-chair which stood there, and pulled down his speo* 
tades from his forehead, preparatory to corame\i<m^>iJckft 
exeitSse, when the sick man spoke. 
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" Don^t you kneel down when you pray ?" 

It was a new idea to Randi, a new way of doing things 
which at once startled him. He had been accustomed, 
indeed, when in church to do as the rest did. But in 
private he had satisfied his conscience, and as he sup- 
posed complied with every requirement, by simply read- 
ing the exercises and fixing his mind earnestly upon 
the petition. But to go so far into the matter as to get 
upon his knees, and make a serious business of it, had 
not been his practice. The thought immediately occurred 
to him, if things had come to this pass, it might be 
better to send at once for the minister. He knew, indeed, 
that Mr, Kirkland had not much respect for ministers in 
general, except, as agreeable visitors he liked their com- 
pany, when they were men of polished manners, but had 
paid little regard to them as spiritual advisers. BQs 
mind might have undergone a change in this respect. 
Randi ventured to propose the measure. 

" Might I not send, sir, for our minister ? It would be 
more comely." 

" No no, Randi, you are an honest man ; and I know 
when you pray for me you will be in right earnest ; no 
one can do it so well as yourself, not for me." 

Randi had two difficulties to encounter. The first, and 
that not so easily overcome by one in advanced life as 
the youthful reader may imagine, to how down as a 
humble supplicant for mercy. He had never done it 
before since he was a child. The other was even 
more trying, — to hear his own voice, iythe presence 
of another, in the act of supplication. That it would 
in fact be quite another thing from m^^rely reading it 
to himself or reading it aloud to another, he felt jpril 
assured. But how could he decline ? He had certftinly 
been thinking much of late about the situation of the sick 
man ; he felt certain that he was not improving ; signs of 
increased debility were manifesting themselves on each 
new day ; the eyes were more sunken and the cheeks 
more hollow ; he was evidently soon to depart into the 
unseen world, and with no preparation for the great 
event J 
And DOW for the first time iQieYi?;;^ \x^TiL\i^%\>^^^isRiQs^ 
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of his dangerous situation, and made a request that shows 
he has a consciousness that a Higher I^ower is dealing 
with him, and that he is a poor dependent upon divine 
care. How can Kandi, then, under such circumstances, 
refuse the request which the sick master had made ? 

It was a desperate effect, but down he went upon his 
knees and offered the prayer. It was not probably 
uttered in so melodious a tone, nor with such proper 
emphasis as might have been heard from ooe more accus- 
tomed to the exercise. But no doubt to Him who look- 
eth at the heart it arose as sweet incense, for it was 
uttered in all sincerity and truth. 

When Randi arose and took his seat by the bedside, 
Mr. Ejirkland said to him : 

** I have little hope, Randi, that so much of that prayer 
as related to my restoration to health will ever be 
answered." 

Randi was silent ; he was of the same opinion himself. 
He could give no encouragement ; he would therefore say 
nothing, mr. Earkland continued : 

*' With the latter part of the prayer, I am more con- 
cerned — ' that when this painful life is ended I' Oh, Randi, 
those are true words — * this painful life ' — true words I" 

" You do not suffer much now, Mr. Kirkland ?" 

" Not much bodily pain, now. But what is life — ^I mean 
when we look back upon it ? Just a few troublesome 
scenes — all haste and excitement, and disappointment, and 
vexation, and at the end, pain, and weakness and death I" 

" Not altoglther, sir. You have had some bright 
spots : your youth, and your majority, and your marriage, 
and your young children. You have seen a good many 
happy days in fdl, Mr. Kirkland." 

No reply was made to those suggestions, and for some 
time Mr. Earkland lay, apparently absorbed in deep 
thought ; at length he broke the silence. 

^* Kandi, I have been thinking of late about my poor 
Gertrude. She did wrong, no doubt; but she was 
young, very young, and perhftfn her aunts were a little 
too strict with her I I wish I knew her condition. She 
may possibly be poor — ^who knows? — ^perhaps sufferixi^^ 
I wiab I knew about 2ier." 
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" Did you never see her last letter, sir ?" 

*^ Last letter I She never wrote me but one, and that 
was just after her foolish marriage ; I answered that one, 
but I fear it was too harsh, too hasty I" 

" The letter I mean, sir, you have never answered tp 
my knowledge. You certainly sir have not been nble 
to write an answer yourself, and if any one ha^ done so 
at your bidding it is unbeknown to me." 

" What letter do you mean then ?" 

" I mean, sir, a letter was received about a year since. 
The way I came to know anything about it is this : you 
sent me, not long ago, to look over your secretary in the 
parlor for a paper which you wished to see ; and I had 
to overhaul almost every bundle before I could find it, 
the drawers and all. In the big drawer amon^ the let- 
ters was one that struck me at once as being Miss Ger- 
trude's handwriting." 

" Directed to me ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Had* it been opened ?" 

" Yes, sir ; and it had been put away in the v ery back 
part of the drawer, under all the other papers. When I 
saw it, thinking I never remembered handing you such 
a letter, I opened it to see the date, and found it was 
dated just about a year ago. I then looked at the signa- 
ture, atid sure enough if was from her." 

" Is it there now ?" ^ 

" I suppose it is in the secretary, sir ; but I did not 
replace it just where I found it. My intuition was at 
some time to say- something to you about it, so I pUt it 
where it might be come at handily. It struck me at the 
time very strange that it should have been placed where 
it was, for you know, sir, all the letters to you go through 
my hands, and are regularly filed away according to 
date. This letter was never before in my hands, 1 am 
very sure." 

" Go, bring it to me. Go, go quickly I" 

Randi was not long in finding the letter, and at Mr. 
Bjrkland's request, read it aloud to him. 

His heart must have been hard indeed not to have been 
touched by the appeal of poor Gertrude in that hour of 
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distress. It was not on her own behalf. She was indeed 
poor — ^poorer than she wished to reyeal to him or to any 
one who had ever known her — ^but her plea was for the 
helpless orphan, her little daughter, who would no doubt 
soon be an outcast, dependent upon the hand of charity. 

When Randi had finished the letter, he looked at his 
master, .and perceived that he was greatly agitated ; his 
hands were tightly clasped together, and large drops 
stood upon his forehead. 

" What can I do, Randi ?" 

" Something ought to be done, sir, and quickly, too ; 
for the poor thmg may be dying or suffering. Alas, 
alas I Gerald's own child, too I" 

This Elusion to his son and favorite child produced a 
fresh manifestation of excited feeling. Randi bathed his 
£ice and administered a stimulant to which he was accus- 
tomed, and then for a while he lay with his eyes closed, 
no doubt pondering the past and considering what course 
he had best pursue. Randi wished to say something, for 
he had always loved Gertrude, and his heart was now 
deeply stirred up, too ; but he knew it would be better 
to let the matter work its own way. 

Mr. Kirkland at length spoke. 

** I cannot hope for mercy, or for any part in that bet- 
ter world, without I do all 1 know to be right while I am 
in this, or do my best to undo whatever wrong I may 
have been guilty of. My will, you know, has been made 
years ago. It will entirely exclude her or her heirs from 
any share in it ; and to have a new one written would 
take time, and I have no time to spare. I am very feeble 
— ^too feeble to go through with any such business ; and 
I may be taken away at any moment. I do not believe 
I could live through the excitement and worry it would 
cause. .And then, too, you know, Randi, no such thing 
could be done without great disturbance. My daughters 
would be alarmed. Oh, dear I This world — ^how much 
trouble we give ourselves for it I" 

^^ It would seem right that something should be done, 
Mr. Kirkland.'* 

*^ Yes, oh, yes ; things must not remain as they are 
for another Aay, nor for another hour. IRwiSa^W^w^ 
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made up my mind what to do. It will be the shortest 
way. Go at once, bring me my tin box." 

Randi knew well what precious documents the tin box 
held ; but he had no conception what use coald be made 
of anything therein in the present condition of Mr. Elrk- 
iand, and without the presence of a lawyer. He hastened, 
however, to do as he was bid. In a few moments he 
returned, bearing the casket which contained all the more 
valuable papers of the rich man. 

" Open it, Randi, and take out my will." 

The document was soon produced. 

" Now, Randi, get me a light." 

For a moment Randi paused. 

" May I ask, Mr. Kirkland, what you want with a 
light ? It is mid-day, sir ; and it can be of no use while 
the sun is shining so bright through the windows." 

" To burn it, Randi — to bum the will. The law can 
make a will that will put all things to rights, let this 
paper only once be out of existence. 

Randi fairly started ; he was thoroughly alarmed. 

" As you hope for mercy, Mr. Kirkland, in the other 
world, don't do that, sir ! I have been a faithful servant 
to you, sir, these many, many years, and I wiU never leave 
you while I have breath to keep life in me. But, sir, 
unless you wish to leave me, when you are gone, in a hell 
here, don't do it 1 Don't do it I" 

" You have no interest in it ; you are well provided 
for, you know." 

" I know that, sir ; your kindness has left me nothing 
to ask for on my own account. It is not for that. But 
you know well, sir, that neither Miss Lizzy nor Miss 
Gerty have ever favored me. They know, and others 
know, that they have been made by this will sole heirs 
to your whole estate. What they will do with it, or 
why they crave it so much, the Lord only knows. But 
when they find that the will has been destroyed, and no 
one knowing to it but myself^ they will be greatly en- 
raged, I shall be hunted with law until they have not 
only stripped me of every cent, but it may be — ^for money 
will do almost anything — ^it may be they will even be 
able to charge me with crime axvd »eiv^ -ma \.ci -^towh^ 
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for everybody knows that I alone have access to your 
private papers. A place of torment will th^ earth be to 
me, Mr. Kirkland, should you do this." 

*' You do it by my orders." 

" Who can testify to that, sir, when your tongue is 
ulent ? And should it be known while you live, I fear, 
sir, you will have ^reat trouble. But if it must be done, 
sir, let it be done m the presence of some person outside 
of the family, who can have no possible interest in the 
matter in any way. Let the squire himself be sent for, 
or any one else Mr. Kirkland may prefer." 

The effort of speaking, and the agitation of mind under 
present circumstances, seemed so to have exhausted Mr. 
Kirkland, that for some time he lay with his eyes closed, 
and his breathing faint and quick. Randi was alarmed ; 
he almost feared his master was sinking away, and since 
the reading of that letter, he had become extremely 
anxious that something should be done for the relief of 
Gertrude. She had been his pet, as well as that of her 
grandparent. He most heartily wished the paper destroy- 
ed ; but he knew too well the violent temper, the indomi- 
table pride, and revengeful spirit of the present heirs, 
and their dislike of him, on whom, no doubt, their fury 
would be poured out. 

Mr. Kirkland, however, continued so lon^ in an appa- 
rently oblivious state, that Randi almost wished he had 
run the risk, let the consequences be what they might ; 
he verily feared it was now too late. He resolved at last 
to say something. 

** Would it be your wish, Mr. Kirkland, that I should 
send for any one out of the house ?" 

**Yes, yes; send for Squire Rhind and for Mr. 
McBride." 

Randi lost no time in getting off one of the servants in 
a very private manner, so as to create no alarm in the 
&mily, nor give occasion for particular inquiries. 

Why Mr. Kirkland should have sent for the latter gen- 
tleman he could not imagine. He was not one with whom 
his master had been intimate, and was supposed to enter- 
tain views and principles both on the subject of religion 
andpoyitsoa, very different from those of flit. 'K.Vc\i&sA. 

G 
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He went to a different church, also ; and Randi remem- 
bered very decidedly hearing Mr. McBride spoken of in 
a disparaging way. 

But he also knew that the gentleman had a high repu- 
tation for honor and integrity; he was a man of property, 
and stood high in the estimation of people in general. 

It was as much a matter of surprise to Mr. McBride as 
it could possibly have been to Randi that he should receive 
a request to call at the house of the great man. He had 
only been a resident of the place for a few years ; he had 
retired from business, and was living on an abundant in- 
come. His manners were easy without any pretensions 
to that formality which distinguished the master of Kirk- 
land Place. He was a true gentleman at heart, with a 
cultivated mind and of a noble and generous spirit. 

Mr. McBride was also an active Christian ; not, as 
many who obtain that title, meddling with things pro- 
perly beyond his sphere, but ever ready to give that 
aid and counsel which a truly good and enlightened man 
has abundant opportunity to minister without any rude 
intrusion. His personal appearance was commanding — 
tall of stature, with a serious cast of countenance, very 
natural to one who had struggled through the vicissitudes 
of an active business life. 

Mr. McBride had been upon speaking terms with Mr. 
Kirkland, and, for aught he knew, their feelings toward 
each other were kind and neighborly — ^nothing further. 
The summons, therefore, took him by surprise, although 
he did not hesitate to comply immediately with the re- 
quest, and in a very short tmie thereafter he was by the 
bedside of the sick man. 

As Mr. Kirkland put out his hand to welcome his vis- 
itor, he said, though in very feeble tones : 

'* I thank you, sir, for coming ; and am sorry to be un- 
der the necessity of making such a demand upon you." 

" I have come, Mr. Eorkland, with the greatest plea- 
sure, and only regret that I find you still so feeble. I 
am ready to serve you, sir, in any way that my ability 
will allow." 

" To me, personally, sir, but little service can be ren- 
dered. I have sent for you for tii© aake of ollieY%. Sooia- 
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times, sir, we feel compelled to mido, on a dying bed, so 
&r as we can, what measures we have pursued in life and 
health." 

" True, sir — very true." 

" Things appear in a different light to us." 

" Many thm^ do, sir, very different. It would be well 
for ns, Mr. KiAland, to be able to look at things when 
we are amid the active scenes of life, as they will appear 
to us when we are about to meet the responsibility we 
are then incurring. Happy for us, though, if even at a 
late hour, we have the correct view." 

" It may be too late, though, for some things." 

" Some mistakes may, indeed, be beyond repairing ; 
they can only be mourned over and repented of. Repent- 
ance is our privilege; it need only be genuine to be 
accepted." 

"Think you so, sir?" 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance 
of Miss Gertrude Barkland, the youngest daughter. The 
lady was richly dressed in a dark brocade silk. Her 
hair, which was of a deep brown, not dressed after the 
iashion of that day, but combed back so as fully to ex- 
pose her forehead and temples, and frizzed or curled be- 
hind, and lying rather carelessly just below her neck. 
Her neck was quite bare, but finely formed and worthy 
of being fully exposed. Her arms bare to the elbows, 
where a rich lace fringe bounded the border of her 
sleeves. The arms, also, were fair and round as those of 
a girl of eighteen. Her features, though not handsome, 
were well formed. Her complexion was still fresh, and 
had the expression of her eye been a little more mild, 
her fine figure and graceful carriage might certainly have 
stood for any deficiency in the beauty of her face. 

She made a slight obeisance to Mr. McBride, who 
arose as she entered, and made way for her at the bed- 
side, to which she immediately approached, and leaning 
over her sick parent, commenced conversing with him 
in a very low tone of voice. 

Mr. McBride, when he withdrew to give place to the 
lady, retired^ to a distant corner of the looia^ \j\i^t^ 
Bsodj was sUuidiDg^ and entered into a fvm\Y\a.T <iowN^^^^ 
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with him about the crops and the weather. Randi, how- 
ever, was in no mood for talking ; he only answered in 
monosyllables. His eye was fixed on the figure by the 
bedside, and his ear intent upon catching the sounds from 
that quarter. But the room was very spacious, and 
although he could plainly see that both Mr. Kirkland 
and his daughter were much excited, yet all hia efforts 
to hear what passed were in vain. 

At length the lady, after standing a moment and look- 
ing at her father, having doubtless said all she had to say, 
turned and walked toward Mr. McBride, and he made a 
few steps in advance to meet her. Her countenance now 
was highly flushed, and although the color was no doubt 
caused by feelings not very commendable, yet it certainly 
added quite an interest to her looks. She addressed Mr. 
McBride in a very mild manner, and spoke quite low. 

"I understand from my father, sir, that you have 
called at his request, and that Squire Rhind has also been 
sent for. I may presume he has already made you ac- 
quainted with the object for which you have been sum- 
moned." 

" I assure you. Miss Kirkland, I am as yet entirely 
ignorant for what special purpose I am here ; and also 
was I ignorant, until you informed me, that any other 
person was expected." 

There was something, no doubt, in the manner of the 
gentleman that had a soothing influence ; for the lady, aA 
she replied, put on a much more gracious look, and 
even seemed confiised in her ideas. She probably did 
not wish to say what she had at first designed. She was 
not quite ready, however, to give up entirely the subject 
which agitated her. 

" Ah — ^well, sir — ^indeed — ^my fiither is quite low ; you 
must be conscious of that ; he is very feeble ; hardly 
himself. Do you think he has his mind ?" 

" Perfectly — ^perfectly, I should think. He appears to 
me to be very rational, and seems to have a just appre- 
ciation of his condition, and correct views in reference 
to it." 

"isTot able, though, to attend to the arrangement of 
any complicated business?" 
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^ Indeed, I cannot say as to that, Miss Kirkland ; oar 
conversation hitherto has been confined rather to spiritual 
than temporal matters." 

^'Ohl aye, indeed, sir; you will pardon me for this 
intmsion." 

Mr. Rbind now entered the room, and the lady almost 
immediately withdrew. 

The esquire passed a few words of commonplace in- 
quiry with the sick man, and then both gentlemen were 
requested to come by the bedside. 

" Randi, will you hand Esquire Rhind that paper ?»» 

The paper was immediately withdrawn from the tin 
box, and placed in the hands of the lawyer. 

'^ I wish you to look at that instrument, Esquire Rhind; 
do you recognize it ?" 

" Certainly, sir," opening it and running his eye over 
the document and at the signature. ^^ This, Mr. Kirk- 
land, is your last will and testament." 

" It was, sir. But I now wish to have it destroyed, and 
for that purpose I have sent for you, gentlemen, in order 
that no blame may attach to my ^ithful old friend here, 
when I am gone. I want you to witness that it is done 
at my request. I have special reasons for wishing it out 
of the way, as it does not, in my present state of mind, 
meet my views of justice." 

** But why not, my good sir, have a new instrument 
drawn up ; it can soon be done ?" 

"No, no. Esquire Rhind. I do not care to trouble 
my mind about such matters now. I have had enough , 
— quite enough— of trouble and vexation about tms 
world — too much — ^too much. There are other things 
which demand the little time and strength that are left 
to me. I am near the grave, sir, very near to it. The 
law of the land will make an equitable division of my 
worldly effects, and I am content there to leave them." 

" Are there any heirs beside your daughter, Mr. Kirk- 
land ?" 

"I cannot say, sir; I hope so. Let this matter be 
done at once. — ^Randi." 

Randi was quickly by his side. 

^^Now bring the light. ^^ 
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Nothing further was said. Mr. McBride being merely, 
as he perceived, needed as a witness, of course did not 
feel called upon under the circumstances to interfere in any 
way. And the esquire, probably taking into account the 
fact that a good long job was in preparation for himself 
in a suit for division by a court of chancery, had no in- 
terest in trying to stop the proceedmgs. 

In a few moments, the will of Robert Kirkland, in- 
volving an estate worth a million of dollars, was lying in 
ashes on the hearth. 

As soon as it was over, Randi wiped away the drops 
which had gathered on his master's forehead. In his 
weak condition, the excitement produced by an act that 
might accomplish he knew not how much of good or ill, 
was almost too much for him ; he was greatly exhausted, 
and had scarcely strength enough, as the gentlemen were 
taking their leave, to ask Mr. McBride to remain 
by him for a short time ; and when the esquire left the 
room, that gentleman took his seat beside the sick man. 

" I fear that what I have to do must be done quickly. 
I be^vcii if I judge rightly concerning you, Mr. McBride, 
you love to do a kindness ; I have a great fevor to ask 
of you." 

" Anything, sir, that is in my power to do, I am ready 
for, especially if it will be a relief to your mind." 

" You are very kind. My man here will tell you what 
are my desires. Perhaps they cannot be accomplished ; 
but if they can, let no time be lost. It may give you 
some trouble, sir, but you will not regard that, if thereby 
you can impart comfort or relief to one or more persons 
whom I fear are now in want and suffering." 

" It will be no trifling matter, I assure you, Mr. Kirk- 
land, that will cause me to shrink from the office under 
such circumstances." 

" Thank you, sir, for that assurance. You relieve my 
mind greatly. But let it be done without delay — with- 
out delay — and now just a few words more. I am a 
dying man. I want to ask you, can one who has spent 
a long life only for his own gratification" — there was quite 
a jDause — " have any hope of mercy ?" 

*' We are all poor fallen cxeatuTes^Mx.'SAMa.TA, Out 
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best works have no merit in them. Oar hearts are verjr 
deceitfal, very worldly. The only hope for any of us, is 
in simply looking up to Him who hmig upon the cross — 
simply looking to Him I He can save us — ^he only can 
save us. The blood of Christ is the only atonement by 
which God can be reconciled to us, and his blood is all 
sufficient for the vilest sinner that looks to him for 
mercy !" 

He held the hand of the sick man as he said this. A 
moment he watched his heaving ches( and pallid coun- 
tenance. He thought of his past prosperity, his vast 
estate, his worldliness and pride — all as nothing now, all 
absorbed in that one question, " Can there be hope ?" 

And how could he help thinking of those words which 
our Saviour utt-ered — oh I how full of meaning now : 

" What will it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? What will a man give in ex- 
chsnge for his soul ?" 




CHAPTER Xn. 

From the noble mansion of Robert Kirkland, and the 
large and richly furnished room in which its owner was 
counting the last sands of a long life, to the filthy lane 
and mean dwelling, and confined apartment in which 
Gertrude Manners lay, is a vast change. Yet to each 
the present circumstances which surround them are 
scarcely the subject of a moment's thought. 

Sumptuous drapery, costly furniture, gilded orna- 
ments, attract no notice. Even the bed of down cannot 
ease the restless frame. It matters little upon what kind 
of couch we meet the great destroyer — one touch from 
his hand places the beggar and the prince on a level. 

Gertrude " passed a more comfortable night," she said, 
" than she had for some time." It seemed so good to 
have one by her to whom she could say the few things 
she had to say, and who could talk with her about thoSe 
things which one in her situation needed. 

Herbert had been in to escort his mother home, but 
she could not make up her mind -to leave just then.^ In 
fact she had determined, except to get her meals, not to 
leave the poor sufferer until the last struggle should be 
over. Her heart had become most deeply interested as 
she listened, during the wakeful moments of the sick one, 
to the sad tale of her eventful life. And Gertrude 
Manners seemed to her like a lost sister found at last — a 
sister in refinement of feeling and those nicer shades of 
character, which so distinctly separate individuals from 
that class among which they may by accident have been 
thrown. She could not leave her in loneliness to be 
waited on by ruder hands. 

Gertrude had gone home with Herbert. She was to 
breakfast with his little family, and then return to wait 
upon her mother, while Mrs, Jones should spend an hour 
or so in arranging matters in "hex owiv d^fe'&xv^, 

123 
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And since the scene of the last evening, a strange 
intimacy seemed to have sprung up between this youtn- 
ful pair. Her necessity and his generous impulses had, 
as they met, thrown around them both a charm all- 
powerful in its hold on their youthful feelings. Her eye 
rested upon him with all the confidence she might have 
felt in an own brother. She could have told him every 
thought of her heart, and every scene of her past life ; 
while to him she seemed like some lonely flower, which 
he had come across in a spot where flowers never bloom 
— ^rare it was, too, as well as beautiful. His wonder was, 
where had it been reared, and how it should have been 
separated from that rich partfcrre it was intended to 
adorn. 

Every moment he was in her company, the wonder 
and the charm increased. He was not then conscious of 
it. He had no purpose, no plan, no present wish, no 
images of the future floating in his mind. He thought 
not of her dress, how plain it was ; and even had that 
perfect form been robed in costliest silks, it is doubtful, 
so far as we can know his mind, whether it would have 
pleased him better. He thought not of her poverty. 
* Ah ! she never could be poor — as that word signifies to 
most — ^never in his eyes. She was some costly jewel, 
rich in value, lost from its casket. Ho had no doubt of 
that, from the first moment that he saw her. And how 
he should delight to have her always there! — ^to hear 
that voice, it was so musical I And what a privilege it 
would be to shield her as he would his darling sister, 
who was seated by her side, and never, never more, let 
her be exposed to want or danger, that his ann could 
relieve or ward off. 

But the breakfast is over, and she must return. He 
cannot accompany her, for it is the busiest part of the 
day with him. And as she goes, her hand is given to 
him, "and she says, "Good bye," as though they may not 
meet again. She knows not what is before her. Upon 
him she has no claim, and he and his have been so kind, 
so very kind, already I All this she says in that parting 
look. Her heart spoke plainly those very ^ox^'^^^sv^ 
Serbeit ieard tJienif ana be cenld have «&%n>7^x^^ \iQ 
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them, had not his own heart just then been so foil. 
That look had stirred its depths. 

" My dear Herbert," said Mrs. Jones, as she came into 
the store, and walked up to him behind the counter, 
" this is a case of real distress. I am so glad you per- 
suaded me to go there last night ! Ah, I would not leave 
that poor, feeble, lovely, sensitive creature, to die alone 
there, for any earthly consideration." 

" I am glad you went, mother ; I was very sure you 
would think as I did, when you once saw her." 

" She cannot live long, Herbert — ^I think not more 
than a day or two ; and then what is that dear young 
creature to do ? Where is she to go ? Ah, what a story 
that mother has told me I It would make your heart 
ache to hear it ! They have been cast off — ^no fnends !" 

" Mother, let her come here — you must, mother. I 
can never rest, should that lovely girl be obliged to go 
to " 

Herbert could not bring himself to mention the terri- 
ble name of the only refuge that seemed likely to be her 
home. 

" Well, my son, I did not know but you would almost 
blame me — that you would think we had cares and bur- 
dens enough already ; but I could not help it. I hope 
you will not be discouraged — ^there will be some way 
provided — ^but I have ventured to tell that poor sufferer 
that her daughter should be taken to our home — ^that I 
would be a mother to her. And, oh, if you could have 
seen the look she gave me I She drew me down to her, 
and put her arms about me, and " 

But Mrs. Jones could say nothing further. She had 
said enough to fill the heart of Herbert with a strange 
medley. He, too, was ready to weep for the suffering 
mother, and the tear did gather in his eye. And yet, 
the thought that she was to be an inmate of his own 
home — ^that his energies were to have such a stimulus 
added to what he already felt I Jler support I it would 
be no task, for her presence would only make his happy 
home more happy than ever I 

Mtb. Jones had attended to what matters needed her 
care at home^ and returned to t\ve \>e^«v^ o^ M.-^^*. M»xi 
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ners. The business of the store for the moiiiiug was 
pretty mach over, and Herbert engaged at his desk, 
when his attention was called to two gentlemen, who liad 
stopped at his comer, and were looking up for a sign. 
But as no such article had as yet been put out — ^Herbert 
concluding that it would not be neeessary, as his father 
had not done so — ^the gentlemen walked leisurely into 
the store. One was quite tall, and somewhat advanced 
in life ; the other, a young man, apparently not much 
older than the owner of the premises; he was of medium 
stature, with quite a delicate cast of countenance. 

The elder gentleman was in advance of the other, and 
»8 he came up to the counter, asked : 

" Does Mr. Herbert Jones live here ?" 

" That is my name, sir." 

The stranger looked somewhat surprised, but imme> 
diately added : 

" Are you the principal of the store ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Indeed! you have begun trade early, my young 
friend I" and turning his eye around the room, with a 
scrutinizing glance, "but you have things very nicely 
arranged — ^very nicely indeed ! I did not expect to find 
so young a hand, when I was directed to you as keeping 
a store at this comer. Excuse me, but is there business 
enough here to warrant you in giving your time to it ? 
Methinks one who understands himself as appearances 
indicate, might have a better chance in a more thickly- 
settled part of the city." 

" Circumstances seemed to make it best for me to try 
it here, sir." 

"You will pardon my suggestion — I know it must 
appear somewhat rude ; but I feel peculiar interest in 
young men starting for themselves. I am not yet too 
old to remember the time when I first started, and with 
veiy little to start upon, I assure you — very little, in- 
deed I But I am forgetting my errand, as well as my 
manners. I was directed to you^ as I presume, by a 
Mr. Peckham. You know the gentleman ?" 

" I do, sir." 

" He toW me that you could, no dou\>t, gv\n* w\o. s^cvmvi 
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information abont a Mrs. Manners, who resided some- 
where in this neighborhood — ^in some alley or other, I 
forget the name he gave it." 

" Hunker's Alley, I suppose, sir." 

"Yes, that sounds like it. Do you know a £imily 
there of that name ?" 

" Do you mean a widow lady and her daughter ?" 

" Widow ! — turning to his companion — " can it be 
that her husband is dead! A young widow, Mrs, 
Jones ?" 

" Not very young, sir — ^if it is the one I know. She 
must be about thirty." 

"About thirty I And I suppose to you that seems 
quite far on the journey of life. To me, who can 
look back to thirty, as a long time ago, it seems quite 
young. So we judge of life 1 She has a daughter, you 
say 1 How old is she ?" 

" About fifteen, I should judge, sir." 

"Fifteen — ^fifteen! And the mother about thirty; 
perhaps thirty-two. That would coincide with my data." 
These remarks seemed to be made by the gentleman to 
himseli^ in a kind of soliloquy. Herbert had just 
stepped into the adjoining room, from whence he 
brought a couple of chairs. 

" Gentlemen, will you not take seats?" 

" Thank you, sir, I will with pleasure ; I have walked 
quite a stretch this morning, and somehow I get more 
easily tired on the pavements than I once did. But I 
want to make a few more inquiries about these people. 
Have they lived long in this neighborhood ?" 

" Not long, I imagine, sir." 

And then Herbert recounted what he knew about 
them — ^beginning with his first notice of a young girl, 
and relating all the particulars in the case, with the ex- 
ception of some items in which he had rather a personal 
interest. 

As he proceeded, the stranger became evidently much 
interested — for his eye was fixed intently on Herbert — 
and the moment the latter had finished what he had to 
say, the gentleman started to his feet. 

^' I must go there this instant. \i it «kould turn out 
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to be the person I am in search o^ I shall regret I have 
spent a moment talking about other matters. Can you 
<£rect me so that I can find the house ?" 

" I will show 70U the way myself sir. It will be a . 
difficult matter to direct you." 

" Will you accompany, me, Mr. Ashton, or wait here 
until I return ?'* 

" I will remain here ; that is, with your leave," — ^turn- 
ing to Herbert. 

" It will be quite agreeable to me, sir, and if any one 
should come in, will you please say, I will be absent but 
a few moments." 

As Herbert and the gentleman walked rapidly, they 
were not long in reaching Hunker's Alley. And as they 
turned into it, and its unsightly habitations and rough 
looking inhabitants met their view, the latter exclaimed : 

"Terrible I terrible! What a place I Can it be — 
can it be that she whom I seek is about to end her 
days here I Mysterious! mysterious are the ways of 
God!" 

Up the steps and the narrow stairs ho followed Her- 
bert. A gentle tap at the door, and it was instantly 
opened by Mrs. Jones. 

For a moment her eye was fixed upon the stranger, 
her £ice colored, and she seemed almost ready to call 
him byname. The gentleman was evidently taken by 
surprise, also ; but he was the first to speak. 

** Pardon me, madam — ^if I am mistaken — ^but can it be 
— ^Mrs. Jones! Once Lucy Lansing?" 

" The same, sir. I believe I see James McBride !" 

"You do, madam." And immediately their hands 
were clasped. The door was nearly closed, for Mrs. 
Jones had stepped outside the room the moment she ' 
saw that Herbert was not alone. They could converse, 
therefore^ without the danger of disturbing the sick 
one. 

" I little thought, when conversing with your son, a 
few moments since, that I was in the company of one so 
nearly related to you. It is long, long since we have 
met, and strange, strange indeed, that we should have 
met here!*^ 
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Mr. MoBride had known the lady in the heyday of her 
youth, and would have gladly sought her hand, but 
for the consciousness that his own standing was then too 
low down. He could not indulge the hope that any 
such attempt would be successful. Since then their posi- 
tions had been reversed. He had risen to independence, 
and she, as we have seen, through causes beyond her 
control, had drooped down into the vale of poverty. If 
he had ever heard whom she married — ^it had long ago 
passed from his mind — the stream of life had carried 
them widely apart ; and now they met again very unlike 
in their external circumstances, but their hearts subdued 
by the Spirit of God, and both intent in doing his wiU. 
They met where the disciples of the meek and lowly 
Jesus should oflener find each other — ^among the poor 
and the sick, and the outcasts of the earth. 

There was no time now, however, for speaking of the 
past or renewing friendly relations. 

" Is Mrs. Manners living ?" was asked by the gentle- 
man, immediately after their short introduction to each 
other. 

" She is living — but is very low !" 

" Able to converse ?" 

" Oh, yes. Her reason bright and clear as ever. And 
she is so lovely I Alas, that she must die — and under 
such circumstances ! Do you know her ?" 

" I do not — ^I have never seen her. But I am a mes- 
senger of good tidings for her — ^that is, if she is the 
Gertrude Manners I am in search of. Grand-daughter of 
old Robert Kirkland, of Kirkland Manor.'* 

" The same. You have found her ; and you say you 
have good tidings ?" 

" I have come at the request of her aged grandfather, 
who is now on his dying-bed." 

" Come in, then, for you have no time to lose." 

Mrs. Manners had been gently sleeping; the noise 
awakened her, soft as were their footsteps — and as they 
approached her bed she fixed her bright eye on the taU 
form of Mr. McBride — and Mrs. Jones immediately said : 

" A friend, ray dear Mrs. Manners." 

He took the delicate hand w\i\c\\ \vt\& \*9i\sed from the 
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coYering to Ind him welcome, and drew the chair offered 
him close by her side. A few questions he asked, in 
order to assure himself that she was in reality the 6er- 
trade Manners he was in search of. 

They were answered to his entire satis&ction. 

''I am a messenger to you from your old grand- 
fether." 

"And does he yet live ?" 

" He is alive — ^probably — ^but his end is near. I have 
come at his request, and bring you good tidings. The 
past is gone — ^it cannot now be recalled ; but my orders 
were to search you out, and when I found you, to say, 
that all he can do now is to ask your forgiveness. In 
future, you and yours are provided for." 

Gertrude clasped her pale hands together, and closed 
her eyes, No tears trickled from them. Her weeping 
days were over — ^but her lips moved, and doubtless to that 
Being upon whom she had learned to lean amid the ter- 
ribly dark scenes through which she had passed, she 
was pouring out her hearty thanks. Not for herself. No 
amount of mendship or worldly good could now avail for 
her — ^but her dearer self still lived. For her, agony 
unknown to others — not like her, alone and friendless — 
racked her heart. God had appeared — ^the Great De- 
liverer. He was Jehovah Jiren still, the God of all 
consolation and grace I 

\ She then called for Gertrude, and placing her hand in 
that of Mrs. Jones, who stood weeping by her side : 

" To you I commit her. You have offered to receive 
her and take care of her when you expected no remune- 
ration ; when she was an— outcast f God will reward 
you for that — it took a terrible burden from my poor 
heart. Now, no doubt, there will be abundant means 
for her support, but more will be needed than what 
money can purchase. A mother's heart! A mother's 
watch and care 1 For that want I have suffered, and am 
now lying here among outcasts — ^a wreck, tossed by tem- 
pests'—oh, how tossed I But rest is near. You hear me, 
ar, what I say. I 'commit my dear child to the keeping 
of this " 

H^r strength failod, and she paused, \\eT e^fe ;itvil\q^^^ 
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fixed on the gentleman to whom this last address 
made. 

"I hear you, my dear madam, I understand yonr 
request, and what I can do to accomplish it, I promise 
you shall be done.'* 

" May God bless you, too !" 

And then she drew her Gertrude to her arms, and 
their cheeks were closely pressed; and warm tears 
dropped upon that pale fece ; and that young heart will 
never forget the deep, deep, thrill of feeling which 
brought them forth. She has heard the good news, too ; 
but alas for her life's future comfort, it has come too late. 
What anguish of heart might have been saved I What 
degradation might have been avoided I What torturing 
fears, and bitter burning tears, might all have been 
allayed and dried, had this news, so pleasing now, only 
come a few years, or even a few months earlier ! 

All this the weeping daughter thinks of and feels. She 
has been with this suffering mother through the dreary 
past. She is old enough to have her memory seared, 
and there on her young heart, through all her future 
journey, will the scar remain, a dark spot on the 
mind's mirror ; and this shadow will ever be upon her 
path ; often it will hush the song of gladness, and cause 
the heart to droop amid its most joyful hours. 

Oh ! ye who can, spare the young heart from sorrow I 
Be a covering to it from the keen darts which miserjf 
sends so recklessly about. Shield it until maturity shaU 
have given the needed strength to bear the heavy bur- 
den ; and let not its young affections be poisoned at their 
birth, and doomed to bear through all its days these to- 
kens of a dreary childhood. Oh, shield the young from 
care and sorrow I 

And now Mrs. Jones tenderly removes the weeping 
child, and, to gratify the mother, sits close beside her bed 
and lays her hand on hers ; and Mr. McBride tells all 
that he has been commissioned to say, and explains, as 
far as he is able, why relief has been withheld so long. 

It did not seem greatly to affect the dying one ; but 

what her feelings were, could only be surmised. Perhaps 

all other thoughts were merged m \ive oiv^ ^t«cv^ \d«»i^ 
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that Ood rules and orders all events; for once, while she 
lay so still and seemingly nnconscions of present things 
around her^ she spoke m tones quite audible : 

" Oh, how good is God I" 

No doubt, to her there was now coming over the dark 
cloud, whose shadow she had been so lonpc under, the 
clear rainbow streak ; and its tints will grow brighter and 
more distinct as the Heavenly home is neared. 

" Oh, how good is God I" 

Glorious testimony! It was the last sentence she 
uttered, and although the spirit lingered for awhile, 
weaker and weaker grew the earthly tenement; more 
gently passed the flidcering breath, until, with a slight 
sigh, the spirit bade adieu to earth. 

William Ashton, the young man who had accompanied 
Mr, McBride, and whom we now introduce to the reader, 
was but a few months past his majority. He had just 
come into possession of a large fortune by the death of 
his &ther, his last surviving parent. He had never been 
trained to busmess, any further than as he occupied a 
situation in his Mher's office, keeping his books, and 
attending to outdoor matters in closing up the large 
shipping business in which the latter had been engaged. 
Mr. Ashton did not live to complete his plans, and his 
son, in company with the executor, was left to finish 
what yet remained to be done. In this way the young 
ijian had learned whatever knowledge he possessed of 
mercantile affairs. 

He had no motive for engaging in trade after the death 
of his faihevy as the fortune, to which he was the sole 
heir, was ample beyond aU that a rational style of living 
could demand ; and he had no taste for business, suffi- 
cient to induce him to engage in it for its own sake. He 
was, therefore, in that situation in which many a youth 
<^vhis age turns toward pleasure as the chief object of 
life, and soon makes a sad wreck of health, character and 
^rtjime. 

HjC was not gifted Math what is generally called 
Btreigth of mind. His disposition was amiable, his na- 
tural talents fair; and thus far his character was un- 
staii7^?^ hjr snjr of those vices, or even foY&eft^ Xo ^\iv3si «> 
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many youth, situated as he had been, yield before attain- 
ing his age. Beyond all other traits of character, as yet 
developed, was a generous, benevolent spirit ; and almost 
the first object which engrossed his mind, when he found 
himself in possession of large resources, was the allevia- 
tion of the want and misery which were so obvious, and 
which one possessed of a feeling heart could not help no- 
ticing amid the teeming multitudes of a great city. 

His heart was formed for friendship, but as yet he had 
met with no one of his own age with whose views and 
feelings he sympathized. Perhaps the fiiult had been his ; 
he was of a retiring disposition, diffident of his own abili- 
ties, and the circumstances in which he had been placed 
for some years had tended to habits of seclusion. With 
this general introduction, we must leave the reader to 
judge how likely it would be that Herbert Jones and 
William Ashton should find many subjects of common 
interest to converse about, and learn, as the heart of each 
was exposed to the other, that there was a similarity of 
views most grateful to them both. 

We all know how readily in early years the heart 
yields its sympathy, and is ready to embrace in its confi- 
dence such as manifest corresponding emotions ; and the 
two hours which these young men spent in conversation 
during the absence of Mr. McBride, did more to draw 
them into bonds of intimacy than in later years would 
have been effected by many long interviews. 

There were few things, indeed, relating to their per- 
sonal feelings, that were not brought out ; and so satisfied 
were they that much enjoyment might be realized by fre- 
quent intercourse, that they mutually agreed to embrace 
every opportunity for that purpose. 

" I cannot promise you, though," said Herbert, " that 
I can do my part in visitmg ; my time is not my own ; 
but if you will condescend to come here — it is not a very 
inviting place, to be sure " 

" Not a word of that — ^true friendship is not affected 

by such matters — ^I should feel unworthy of your regard, 

and utterly ashamed of myself, if any such consideration 

could affect my mind. I am well aware, from what you 

you have told me, that your time Ta\v!&\,\iG\Ti^3LQi\vQCA\!l^ied. 
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All I want is the privilege of dropping in at any time, 
day or evening, and that you will not aUow my presence 
to interfere witJi anything you may have to do." 

^* I will promise you that ; and as I hope to introduce 
you to my mother, she will be able to entertsdn you 
should I be occupied." 

" Oh, I thank you ; I should dearly like that. As I 
have told you, I have no mother, and my aunt and cou- 
sins, with whom I live, are fond of certain kinds of com- 
pany that I do not fancy. They are very kind and atten- 
tive to me, but weTiave few feelings in common on most 
subjects. It is my home, however, and I trv to make 
the best of it. But from what you tell me of your mo- 
ther, I think I should enjoy a good talk with her." 

The striking of the clocfc in the adjoining room, now 
reminded young Ashton of other matters. 

*' Mr. McBride has an appointment down town at one ; 
I fear he has forgotten it." 

Scarcely had this remark been made, before Mr. 
McBride entered, accompanied by Mrs. Jones and Ger- 
trude. The latter with her fece covered and leaning 
on the arm of her friend. 

Nothing was said ; for Mrs. Jones led Gertrude imme- 
diately into the back-room, but Herbert was well satis- 
fied that the end had come, and that the poor sufferer 
was at rest. 

Mr. McBride stepped up to young Ashton, and in a 
low voice said : 

"Willie, I must ask the fevor of you, to bear my 
compliments to Mr. Granite, and say to him, that he 
must excuse me from meeting him as I engaged to do. 
I must of necessity be detained in this vicinity awhile 
yet." 

And then when he saw^the young men, as they were 
about to separate, take each other's hands in a very cor- 
dial manner, and heard Herbert say, " Remember your 
promise," he put a hand on the shoulder of each : 

" I have an idea, young gentlemen, that you two may 
find in each other, yet, a valuable friend. I want you to 
cultivate acquaintance." 

" Oh, sir, we have been doing that tlieae Vwo \\ox>x%\ 
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I think we know each other pretty well now. W^e are 
friends already — are we not?'^ and young Ashton 
looked at Herbert to confirm what he had said. 

" I hope we are — I am very sure we are." 

" Well, well — that is doing up things quickly, to be 
sure ! But such things are more easily done when we 
are in youth. This Master Jones, I find, is a son of an 
old friend of mine. His good mother and I were in our 
youth very intimate — and although circumstances have 
separated us for many years, yet I trust we are friends 
still. This boy is of a good stock — ^no better in the 
country — and if he has in him the principles which I feel 
assured both his father and mother have inculcated, he 
will be a safe friend for you, Willie ; and that is what 
you want. But before you go, I must introduce you to 
his mother." 

Mrs. Jones just then came into the store to speak 
with Herbert, and Mr. McBride, taking young Ashton by 
the arm, led him up to her. 

"Mrs. Jones, I wish to introduce to you a young 
friend of mine, whom I take some interest in. He has 
no mother, and I hope if be and your son should be inti- 
mate, as they now think they shall, you will, as you see 
occasion, drop into his ear a mother's counsel. It does a 
world of good, sometimes — ^Mr. William Ashton. I 
think you must have known his &ther !" 

" Mr. Ralph Ashton ?" 

" Yes — of Hudson, formerly." 

" Oh, yes — certainly — ^I knew him well, that is, in 
former years. A long time ago, it seems now I" 

"So it is. We get strangely jumbled about in this 
world. Friends in youth take different paths, and 
diverge so widely as to seem doomed never to meet 
again ; and then as strangely they are thrown together 
in after life, having gathered wisdom from experience, 
and become more firmly knit than ever." 

Mrs. Jones gave young Ashton a warm greeting, and 
expressed the hope that he would feel free to visit them 
at their "poor place " whenever so disposed. 

Herbert had been, from the time the little company 
came in, under very strong excitemeivt., "Bl^ ^%a v(\3i(^^is& 
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to know whether the gentleman had become satisfied 
that Mrs. Manners was indeed the person for whom he 
was in search. That she was no more he believed, or 
Gertrude and his mother would not have left — ^though not 
a word had as yet been whispered of her death. But he 
could hear the heavy sobs from the next room, and he 
saw that his mother had been weeping. And Mr. 
McBride looked very sad, and spoke in low subdued 
tones, as one is apt to do, when fresh from a dying scene. 
As soon, however, as young Ashton had departed, he 
whispered to his mother : 

" Is her mother dead ?" 

"Poor Gertrude! Her mother is no more. But I 
have great news to tell you — by and by you shall know ; 
I must go now and see to that dear child." 

As soon as Mrs. Jones had passed into the adjoining 
room, Mr. McBride stepped up and laid his hand upon 
Herbert's shoulder. 

" The friends of that poor young woman have great 
reason to thank you, and remember you all their days, 
for the interest you ancl your good mother have taken in 
her. But I think it very likely you will never get even 
thanks from them. Still it will be a consolation to you, 
to know that you have thus interposed your kind offices. 
The reward Tnll be in your own hearts." 

" We could not have done less, sir.'* 

" No, you could not — ^not with the feelings which I 
believe you have — I know you could not. But although 
the Mends may, as I have said, not even thank you for 
your unselfish aid to one whom they had cast out — yet 
that daughter will not — ^no, I am satisfied she never will 
forget your kindness. She is a lovely creature — ^lovely 
in her person, and still more so in mind, if I judge her 
rightly. But what a strange development of fortune, or 
I ought to say, of Providence, in her case ! You flew 
to her reliei^ supposing her to be a poor friendless child 
— and so she was then, and but for the over-ruling hand 
of God, so she would have been now. A few days later, 
and her rights would have been lost forever. She is now 
a wealthy heiress — a very wealthy heiresa^md^^^V^ 

Had aa eleotrio shock, without the \e^A\. y^^nVsv^^ 
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notice, passed through the frame of Herbert Jones, he 
could not have been more affected, than by these last 
words that fell upon his ear. 

He had, indeed, been somewhat curious to know for 
what intent the gentleman was seeking Mrs. Manners ; 
and was a little uneasy. Why, he could not perhaps 
have told — or he might not have been willing to do so. 
Some strange fears had troubled him — ^fears that his 
own surmises had been correct, and that this mother and 
daughter had friends — ^friends of distinction somewhere. 
That they had been high-up in life, he was perfectly con- 
vinced ; and perhaps these friends were now in pursuit, 
and about to rescue them from poverty. But, oh, 
shame ! Yes, these words he used : " Shame to me for 
my selfishness! Should I not wish it thus to be? 
Should I not rejoice to know that help has come ?" Yes, 
he would be glad of it — he would put down every selfish 
thought and feeling ! 

He had, however, been more deeply agitated by^ihe 
few words his mother whispered in his ear, and again 
his spirits droop, and his fears are waked up, and the 
airy castle he had been building began to fade from his 
view. 

Herbert was very apt to be engaged in fairy visions 
-^as most young people are. Some of them, indeed, 
doing more in that way than with their hands in the 
real work of life. But Herbert never allowed his day- 
dreams to interfere with his labors or plans for the hour 
before him, or to cause him to neglect the smallest 
minutiffi of his business. 

Yet he would have his spells of being up in the clouds, 
and away out of sight, sometimes. And this very day, 
he had been thus engaged, ever since the early inteiTiew 
with his mother, and his walk with Gertrude to his own 
home that morning, and her presence at his own table. 
His mind had been all alive with fancies ; and a beauti- 
ful structure had been reared — too beautiful ever to be 
real — he might have known that, young as he was, and 
saved himself some trouble. He knows it now. For in 
a Bash it has vanished — all vanished like a broken bubble. 
Tbe poor orphan whom he \iad t\iou^\. Xo Oti«t\aiv ^ 
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tenderly, proves to be a rich heiress — "very rich, 
indeed!" Of course there will be friends enough and 
open houses to receive her — better houses than his poor 
|Haee. It would be an insult, now, to ask her even to 
spend a day with them. She would be led into another 
circle, fer enough removed from that in which he could 
expect to move. The beautiful flower, the costly jewel, 
has found an owner — ^it will be reclaimed, and he and his 
forgotten. 

Much quicker than these lines have been written, did 
such thoughts flash through his mind, and cause it to 
droop and be sad. Alas, for our selfish hearts] How 
their baseness crops out through all the better impulses ; 
evident to ourselves if unknown to others. 

Herbert had been deeply grieved for her poverty ; he 
ought to have rejoiced in her prosperity, and hailed with 
delight every ray of gladness which might cheer her amid 
the gloom and sorrow that still o'ershadowed her. 

And she has need of all the cheet her friends can im- 
part. Her young heart has been sorely smitten. To her 
It seems of little moment that the good tidings have 
come, since they have come too late ; and that is the bur- 
den of her cry — " Too late/ too late I The news has 
come too late !" 

The present has little interest for her now. Her 
young heart dwells upon the past; those long months 
and years of sorrow ; and when they tell her that she 
will be independent ; that abundant means wiU be at her 
command, it springs no joy, it takes not away the 
sting, that bitter sting, which the remembrance of the 
past inflicts. One thought alone gives any value to the 
certainty of her changed condition ; and could Herbert 
have known its purport, and how deeply graven on her 
heart were those scenes which had passed between him 
and her, and what was the real value to her of aught she 
now possessed, and for what end she prized it, he would 
have felt most thoroughly ashamed. 

Herbert, although sorely confounded by the words 
which Mr. McBride had spoken, did not hesitate at once 
to reply — 

" IndeeJ^ sir^ can it he bo ?" 
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" Truly, it is ; and I have been intrusted with means, 
80 that nothing for her comfort need be denied to her. 
It was, indeed, more immediately designed for the mo- 
ther, but she has gone beyond the reach of friends ; all 
will now, of course, be used for the benefit of the child ; 
so that the generous offer you and your mother have 
made, will be more valuable to yourselves, now, than to 
her. You will not lose your reward." 

" We have not anticipated any reward, sir." 

" I am aware of that ; but your kind act will not be 
overlooked at the great reckoning ; and I cannot hviS, 
hope you may yet, in this world, receive that return 
which is your due." 

Mr. McBride, as the reader knows, had been a witness 
to the destruction of the last will and testament of Robert 
Kirkland ; and had also been requested to undertake the 
task of hunting up Mrs. Manners and her husband, for 
the jDurpose of affording them at once all that was neces- 
sary to place them in circumstances of comfort. This 
had been communicated to him by Randolph Hudson, at 
Mr. Kirkland's request, and funds to the amount of five 
thousand dollars placed in his hands, with the assurance 
that abundant provision would henceforth be made for 
them, should his life be extended, and that at his death 
they would share equally with his two daughters. 

The letter which Mrs. Manners had written to her 
' grandfather, was a partial guide to him in his search 
for her ; but he could only trace her removal to two other 
places of residence ; each place clearly indicating to him 
the fact that she and her husband were gradually sinking 
down among the very dregs of the city's population. 
Baulked, at length, in his efforts, he had applied to an 
old friend, Mr. D. Granite, who introduced him to Mr. 
Peckham, as the person most likely to afford the requisite 
aid ; and this latter gentleman, being much pressed for 
time just then, referred him to Herbert Jones, who he 
knew was acquainted with a Mrs. Manners living in his 
neighborhood. 

The errand upon which Mr. McBride had come, as 

things had turned out, involved more care and responsi- 

bi'Iitjr than he anticipated wVienYiG «.o Y^^dllY agreed to 
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tmdertake it. Mrs. Manners, the peculiar object of in- 
terest, was now beyond the reach of human sympathy ; 
but the earthly remains must be cared for. His first 
thought was to have them removed at once to her native 
home, but he knew not what might be the condition of 
things there, and a scene of confusion might be the con- 
sequence of such a step. He therefore concluded to pro- 
cure a temporary abode for the body in a vault attacned 
to St. Mar&'s church, from whence it could, at some fu- 
ture time, be remoYed at the pleasure of her daughter. 
And on the morrow after the day of her decease, the 
hearse was at the door of Mrs. Jones's dwelling, whither 
the corpse had been removed, and a single carriage, 
with four moumersi follo'wed it to the place of graves. 



CHAPTER XnL 

Raki>ouph Hudson felt that a great work had been 
accomplished when Mr. McBride started on his way to 
the city, in search of her who had once been the light of 
Kirkland Place; but his mind was not quite at ease ; he 
had strong suspicions that the matter would not be 
allowed to rest where it was, and that trouble, in some 
shape, would come out of it. Mr. Kirkland, he knew, 
had been, during the latter part of his sickness, pecu- 
liarly under the mflence of his daughters ; and it was a 
great wonder to him, how his old master had gathered 
strength of purpose sufficient to enable him to carry out, 
in such a decided manner, the act of destroying his will ; 
especially after the interview with one of the ladies. 
He was also much surprised that Miss Gerty had, on that 
occasion, conducted with such apparent calmness. That 
she suspected something wrong, was very certain ; and 
that her father had allowed her to believe that he de- 
signed making some change in the disposition of his pro- 
Eerty, he was also sure ; but how fer he had informed 
er, Randolph could not guess. He was not, however, 
long in doubt. 

On the morning after the scene of destroying the will, 
as recorded in a previous chapter, Randolph had been 
away for more than two hours from the room of Mr. 
Kirkland, on some special business abroad ; a very un- 
usual occurrence, and, of course, it must be a very serious 
matter; something of consequence, or he would not 
have been spared so long. 

His return was, therefore, watched, and before he 
could get into the sick-chamber, a private sei'vant of one 
of the ladies requested him, at the order of her mistress, 
to come into their presence. He did not like the pur- 
port of the message, and for a moment was on the point 
of declining \ but never before having ventured, upon 
Buch resistance to their authority, and i^2bvm^ \.\i<^ eonse- 

246 
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qaence, not so mifch on his own account as for that of 
Mr. Kirkland, he resolved to obey. Both ladies were in 
the room, and apparently waiting his attendance. Their 
looks were not very gracious, and he noticed a tremor 
in the voice of Miss Gerty, who was the chief speaker, a 
circumstance which he construed as menacing evil. 

" You have been a long time absent from your master 
this morning. Is it your own business that has called 
you away ?" 

" No, Miss Gerty, no special business of my own." 

" On whose account, then, have you been for so long a 
time away from the sick-room ?" 

" I went at the request of your father. Miss Gerty." 

" What business can he have to transact now ? He is 
too near his end to be able to give directions about busi- 
ness matters." 

** It is because he thinks himself near his end, Miss 
Gerty, that he was so anxious to have it done." 

*' Have what done ?" 

**Why that business respecting his grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Manners. Mr. McBride was going off this morn- 
ing, and I had some matters to arrange with him before 
he went. That is all, I assure you. Miss Gerty." 

" What has Mr. McBride to do with it ?" 
« *' Oh, well, somebody must go. You know. Miss Gerty, 
that she is in trouble, or was, a good while ago ; and 
Mr. Kirkland is very unhappy on her account, and has ' 
been ever since he has seen that letter." 

" What letter ?" 

*'0h, a letter I found among his papers. He had 
never seen it. It was dated a year ago. She was in dis- 
tress and in poverty, and begged that he would, for the 
sake of her child, do something for their help." 

There was a pause of some moments after this reply, 
and Randi had great hopes that the ordeal was through. 
But he was not to get off so easily. 

*' And on that account we are to conclude that he has 
been making an alteration in his will ?" 

Randi had nothing to say. 

" You no doubt assisted. You must \iave YiA^^SLXflSSi. 
xnake It, and were one of the witnesses?^* 
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Agam. no reply. 

"You have the will in your possession, or at'least you 
know where it is kept ?" 

" It is not in my possession, Miss Gerty.*' 

** It is in your possession, as all my father's papers are, 
and you know it ; and it is a shame for you, a man of 
your age, to prevaricate. It does no credit to your grey 
hairs." 

This was a sensitive point with Randi. The truth in 
its simplicity he had ever prided himself upon. He was 
now conscious that he was going round it. Hit or 
miss, kill or cure, they should know the whole just as he 
knew it. 

" If you must know the whole. Miss Gerty, I can tell 
you ; but mind I do it not of my own accord ; it is 
your own seeking — t/iere is no will anywhere. It is 
destroyed." 

Both ladies started to their feet, and made such 
motions toward Randi that he was fain to take a few 
steps backward. He seemed to feel it might be safe to 
be near the door. 

An angry woman is one of the most appalling sights 
men are often called to look upon. They were never 
made to exhibit the rougher passions. We do not ex- 
pect such exhibitions from them. They are associated 
m the minds of the sterner sex with all that is lovely. 
When we think of them, we think of gentleness, and 
peace, and calm, sweet smiles, and soft, musical tones, 
and tears that take hold of our hearts, and stir them 
from their very depths — of lilies, hiding their beauty 
beneath glassy green leaves, and violets blooming in the 
shade, and rose-buds opening in beauty and dripping 
with the morning dew — ^filling the air with fragrance. 
To them we go to get our own passions lulled, and to 
lose the savor of worldly strife in their sweet com* 
munion. 

No wonder, then, if when we see, as sometimes in this 
crooked state of things we do, that face, which was de- 
signed to be to us a token of what angelic beings are, 
all lighted up with the fires of hell, and flashing forth 
the farjr of the demons there, \ve a\io\A^ ^x^xskfcom the 
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ogbt, and even have terrors take hold upon us, like 
those which curdle the heart at contact with a wanderer 
from the pit. 

Among the ruder inmates of our world, it does not so 
much surprise us to see even woman, debased and trod- 
den in the mire, as she must needs be where all is filth 
and wretchedness, put on the unseemly garb of man, 
and show his baser passions. But where elegance has 
spread its charms, and education and refinement of man- 
ners had full chance to work a better result — where all 
that has connection with the baser sort is scoracd and 
kept at bay — to see on the fair brow the bitter scowl, the 
eye flashing with rage, and the cheek flushed >vith angry 
blood, is a sight so monstrous that no man should be 
blamed if he retreat even in fear and terror. 

Kandi was no coward, because he had an honest heart. 
He had never feared his master in his sternest mo'ods ; 
but he had seen enough in his long sojourn with that 
fcnily, to know that there were passions lurking, in 
secret from the common world, within the breasts of some 
of its members^ that might be dangerous when aroused. 
And now he believed, as he afterward said, '^ that the 
devil had broke his chain, and nothing but mischief 
could be looked for." 

"Tou vile, ungrateful miscreant!" and both ladies 
made at him as they said this, their hands clinched and 
raised, ** you — ^you — you reptile of the earth, who have 
wormed yourself from the dust into your master's favor 
— you — you — you have done this, and you shall rue it 
to your dyuig day. You shall — you shall — out of the 
way — out— out — ^go quickly I" 

Randi had been stepping backward toward the door, 
he felt it to be the safest way. Big drops had gathered 
on his brow, and he was conscious that his hair was mov- 
ing; to speak would only incense them more — ^that he 
knew; yet he was so tempted, by his aroused temper, 
that he essayed to let out something, but for some rea- 
son he never could explain, the words would not come. It 
was better for him, no doubt, that his tongue was mute. 
As soon as he heard the mandate to depart^lv^ ^yl^^xXi^ 
knob, and htadrrrArd stUl^ rushed out, and WQu^li^ m<^>\i^ 
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knew not whither or how, but he found himself in the 
coach-house, dusting the old family carriage ; when his 
reason returned to him, and he remembered that was 
not his business, and that he was out of his place, and that 
his master would be wondering where he stayed so long. 

He had been thoroughly alaimed. Never before had 
he felt so humiliated, so completely cowed down ; and 
as he retraced his steps to the house, and walked straight 
on his way to the sick-room, he feared lest at any turn 
he might meet those angry faces, and hear those scath- 
ing sounds — "Depart — go quickly." But he reached 
his watch-tower in safety, and for the present felt a little 
at ease ; he could not believe they would pursue him 
there. 

Randi was, however, not wholly at rest. He did not 
believe the matter would stop there ; he knew them too 
well ; but what measures would be taken he could not 
conjecture. 

For two days thereafter more stir was manifest than 
had been usual for some time. Messengers were sent 
abroad, and visitors were coming to the house. Squire 
Rhind, Randi heard, had been sent for,' but could not, or 
more probably preferred not, to come. A lawyer, how- 
ever, from a distance had been summoned, and had 
spent some hours in the house in close consultation with 
the ladies. He was a dubious character, some hesitating 
not to call him by very hard names. And the physician. 
Doctor Weatherbee, was apparently quite engaged in 
matters one side of tending the sick man. Randi, to be 
sure, did not think very strange of that. The doctor 
had been for some time in the habit of spending long 
hours with the ladies, and there were guesses through 
the family, " that there was business on the carpet be- 
tween the doctor and Miss Gerty." 

He was, and had been for some time, quite a favored 
visitor. A dashing fellow was Dr. Weatherbee. He 
was somewhat tall, with large whiskers, a bushy head of 
hair, very thick lips, good teeth, frequently displayed ; 
white hands, quite small, and delicate feet for so large a 
man. He rode a fine horse, and rode him well, and he 
had a dow of talk — ^rather smai\l taiiik. — ^axidlcafev^ Quough 
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to make himself agreeable ; and that his company was 
quite agreeable to Miss Gerty, had been told to Kandi 
by one of the waiting-maids who was in Randi's confi- 
dence. 

Strange ! bat so it is sometimes. Miss Gerty might 
certainly have made iC choice among her equals in the 
world ; at least she could easily have done so at an ear- 
lier date. Perhaps she tegretted this had not been 
done, and was willing now to take what offered in a 
decent shape. 

The doctor was younger than Miss Gerty — some said 
ten years — ^but ten years ! of what consequence would 
that be as an ofiset to Kirkland Place, with its broad 
acres and noble manor-house, besides other doweries, 
no telling how great ? It would be mucTi easier work, 
tending an a^ed wife, even should she live, than riding 
with saddle-bags behind him and making pills. No 
doubt the doctor thought of this, and made his calcula- 
tions " wisely, if not well." 

But the doctor was a favorite, and he felt at home 
about the premises, and Randi knew it, and said to 
himself if not aloud : " He's welcome to her, but if they 
both don't rue the day, I'll miss my guess." 

Therefore, the feet of Dr. Weatherbee's having been 
there, and stayed a little longer than common, and even 
the feet of his holding a consultation with the lawyer, did 
not 80 much disturb Randi. It was rather a relief to his 
mind, for he thought it not unlikely that Miss Gerty and 
the doctor might be bringing matters to a close ; per- 
haps they might wish to do it now, before the fether's 
death ; and in some way Randi imagined things might 
be made smoother by such an event. He had the idea, 

Erobably, that they would have enough to do when once 
nked together to attend to some personal matters 
between themselves — ^at least so he afterward said. 

The evening had closed in, and Randi had arranged all 
things for the night, and prayed beside the bed the usual 
prayer ; when, as he arose firom his knees and fixed his 
eye upon the sick man, he thought he could plainly see 
that his end was drawing near ; the signs were more 
maaifesit now than tbey had been at «ay \I\xa^ \^^x^v 
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He had been growing weaker daily ; he could no more 
be taken from his bed, and his mind, for some days, had 
manifested the imbecility of childhood. It was sane, 
indeed, but seemed to have lost all power of resistance 
to the will of another. So different from what it for- 
merly was, or had been, until the few days past. And 
Bandi thought, as he looked at him, how easy it would 
be, if physical strength had been left to him to use his 
pen, for the daughters to accomplish whatever design 
they chose. He would, no doubt, sign any instrument 
they should place before him. That they had some such 
design, he yet believed. 

There was a gentle tap at the door, and he stepped to 
open it. He perceived that it was Margaret, the ma^d 
a&eady alluded to as in his jconfidence. She stood at 
some little distance from the door, and beckoned him 
toward her, and as he came up, he saw that she was 
deadly pale. 

Oh, Randil Randil what shall be done? There is 
the strange lawyer, and the doctor, and another man, 
and Miss Gerty, and Miss Lizzy I and they are all getting 
ready to come up here and make Mr. £[irkland sign 
something or another. I don't know what it is, but 
I've overheard them planning it all out, and I'm afraid 
there'll be trouble. It will be the death of the master ; 
don't you think so ? And they will be up here soon, 
mind my words !" 

Bandd, for a moment, was scarcely able to stand. His 
knees smote together, and almost refused to sustain their 
burden. " The Lord help us I" he inwardly exclaimed ; 
but not a word did he utter that Margaret could hear. 
She surely thought he had lost his senses. 

'^ What shall be done, Randi ? Do think of something, 
and it must be done quick, too." 

" Do you go to Will, and tell him for me to jump on 
the best horse and ride as for his life to Mr. McBride's, 
and if he is at home ask him to come here as quick as 
possible, and then tell him to hurry on to Squire Khind^ 
and summon him and tell him I sent for him." 

'^ I will ;" and the girl hurried away, and Randi agaio 
entered the room. 
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Randi was about to say something to Mr. Eirkland, 
but checked himself; he knew it could do no good, for 
if the daughters chose, now, they could persuade him to 
anything. His only hope was that his weakness would 
prevent the signing of any paper — "he could not do 
l^at if it was to save his soul." But Randi little knew 
to what lengths pride and avarice will lead even children 
in the accomplishment of their own base ends. 

In justice, however, to those daughters we must say, 
it was pride rather than love of money which had 
aroused their feelings and was leading them on. They 
did indeed love money; but that alone would never 
have induced them to take unjustifiable measures to 
accomplish the end they had now ill view. A division 
of the property by law, would place them very much in 
the hands of strangers, and especially where there was 
an heir on an equal footing with themselves. 

The manorial estate, too, which had been so long held 
in a body, must, in that case, be broken up. The dwell- 
ing, also, what was to become of that ? Together, the 
two sisters might inhabit it, as they had hitherto, even 
should one of them choose to marry ; but a third party 
would defeat any such arrangement. 

These reasons were doubtless the moving cause to all 
the disturbance they suffered; and had they, at the 
right time, put down their selfish feelings, and, when 
they knew that she who had an equal right with them 
was suffering in poverty, exerted their influence to 
have abundant provision made for the sufferer, all 
their present disquiet might have been avoided — " When 
we sow to the wind, we must expect to reap the whirl- 
wind." 

Margaret had prophesied truly : whatever was to bo 
done, must be done quickly. She had not been long 
gone, before footsteps were heard approaching the room. 
The door was quietly opened. Dr. W eatherbee, with a 
smile on his &ce, entered and walked up to the bed-side, 
and commenced, in quite a loud tone, asking questions of 
the sick man which he had asked hundreds of times 
before. No answer was made to them, and i\o\!ka ^^& 
probably expected. The ladies fbUoTf^^ mxKi<^d^Vii;i 

7* 
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after the doctor, and the two strangers made np the 
rear. As they clustered about the bed, Mr. Kirkland 
looked at each in turn, and then at his daughters for an 
explanation. 

In the most gentle and soothing tone, Gerty, who was 
the managing partner on all such important occasions, 
thus addressed him : 

" You know, dear father, you told me to-day that you 
were willing to do what I requested. I have had the 
paper drawn, and all is ready ; and these gentlemen " — 
they did not look much like gentlemen — "have come 
here, at my request, to witness your signature. You 
need give yourself no uneasiness about the matter. You 
know you have my promise that all shall be made right 
in reference to your grand-daughter, Gertrude." 

At the mention of that name, new ideas seemed to 
cross the mind of the dying man. 

" Poor child I We must take care of her. She must 
be sent for." 

*' She shall be, father. You leave all the care of that 
to me— to your Gerty. I have promised, you know." 

" Oh, yes, promised, so you did ; what did you pro- 
mise?" 

" That I would see to it — and Lizzy has promised too 
—to see to it that Gertrude shall never want." 

Randi had withdrawn somewhat from his usual station, 
but he was near enough to see and hear what passed. 
A shudder ran over his frame as this last remark came 
out in such honeyed tones. He was sorely tempted to 
speak his mind, but his better judgment decided to 
keep quiet and await the issue. 

Mr. Kirkland made no reply to the last remark of his 
daughter, but seemed to be sinking again into that 
dreamy state in which he lay when they entered the 
room. That he was in a dying condition must have 
been evident to all. 

The doctor, seeing, no doubt, how matters were, 

touched the arm of Miss Gerty, and she stepped back 

whUe he whispered a few words. Their pnrport no one 

bat herself could hear, but immediately thereafter she 

proceeded to buginess, and p\LtxVxi2\i«t vrcoa vc^xuid her 
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&tber, attempted to raise him up. It was, however, a 
task beyond her strength. 

" Randolph, here, raise my father — you are used to 
it." 

Randolph Hudson, however, had made up his mind 
that, come what would, not a finger of his should meddle 
with the business, so he remained stationary, not ev6n 
making a reply. Again Miss Gerty spoke, in a much 
sterner tone. 

" Randolph, Randolph, do you hear ? — assist in raising 
my father." 

As every eye was now turned toward him, he felt 
called upon to let them know what he thought of the 
case. 

"He is in no condition to be lifted, madam." (He 
had never in his life before used that term to either of 
the ladies.) " He is a dying man, and it is shameful to 
disturb him — shameful !" 

Without in the least noticing thi» reply. Miss Gerty 
motioned to the doctor. He was a stout man, and yet 
it was with no small effort that he accomplished the 
task ; and as the poor sufferer arose. Miss Gerty sprang 
upon the bed behind him, and his person rested for sup- 
port against her. He made no resistance, and was evi- 
dently unable to make any. His head hung drooping to 
his breast, his under jaw relaxed with the death slime 
dripping from his chin. His arms lay helpless on the bed, 
as powerless as if bandaged for the grave. 

All now was haste ; the paper, spread upon a tablet, 
was placed immediately before him — the pen was placed 
between his fingers, and Miss Lizzy clasped them, and 
was in th6 act of putting the instrument to the paper, 
when a sudden twitch startled her. She looked at his face, 
and uttering a scream, dropped the pen and seized his 
head — ^there was a slight hiccough — and Robert Kirkland 
was no more. 

The consternation and confusion of the moment can 
better be conceived than described. Miss Lizzy had 
fidnted, and was borne away by the servants, who were 
immediately called, while the doctor was ab^ot^^ed m 
eB^doBvonng' to allay the excitement o{ t\i% ^Q\m^^ 
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daughter, who was ahnost bereft of reason — at least had- 
no power to restrain her feelings. They — that is — ^the 
daughters, had not anticipated the probable consequences 
of their rash attempt, or we must believe they would 
never have been guilty of it. They were not without 
natural affection — ^they had certainly ever manifested a 
filial spirit. Doubtless they persuaded themselves that 
a great wrong had been done to them; and that, at 
the instigation of others, they would be justified in 
any measures which would place matters as they had 
been formerly arranged^ All this we must hope. But 
^ when the fact broke upon them that they had disturbed 
* their father in the very act of dying — when they felt 
the quiver that shook his frame, and saw the stamp of 
death fiash over his features — ^the feelings of the diild 
overpowered all other considei'ations, and nature assumed 
her sway. 

The strangers soon slunk away ; they saw there was 
no further business for them. And soon Ratidi was left 
in sole charge of the remains of his old master. 

Mr. McBiide and Esquire Rhind did not reach the 
house until all was over, and as they perceived what 
catastrophe had taken place, were not surprised that 
Band! had sent for them in such hast^ They had both 
offered their aid at any time he should need it ; so when 
they came into the room, they merely said to the old 
man: 

" We have come too late I Had he his reason ?" 

"Yes, but he dropped off sudden — ^sooner than I 
thought for." 

" What can we do for you now ?" 

" Nothing, to-night. 6ut in the morning, if you can 
be here, no doubt your services, gentlemen, will be very 
acceptable, to take some measures for the funeral." 

Yes, the rich man must be buried ; he has at last been 
brought down to the common level ; the same decay of 
vital energy, the same breaking off from earth, and let- 
ting go of earthly care and earthly joy ; the same dark 
doud that shuts down upon the outcast and the wretched 
on their bed of straw, has shut down upon him ; he has 
£roj30 OB the humblosti ttia vil^ti xau^X ^o^ ^sidth^.lai^ 
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throe was as bitter to him as though he had never owned 
a title deed to a larger space of land, than snffident to 
receive his lifeless bod7. 

But he must be buried — for he had been rich — and 
friends must be notified, and all things must be done 
consistently with his high position and his vast estate. 
Mourners might or might not be there ; but the trappings 
of woe must hj no means be forgotten. 

He had done little to benefit mankind — ^his heart had 
never yearned over the poor or the unfortunate — nor 
been thrilled with the consciousness of having poured 
oil of consolation into some wounded spirit. 

When his name was spoken, no tongue blessed it — and 
no heart was made sad, when in the place where he had 
lived and was best ^own, the tidings spread, *^that 
Robert Kirkland was no more." 

For himself he had lived. Abundance had always 
been at his command, and every wish he indulged which 
money could procure had been gratified. But had he 
been happy? Had life been to him that fairy scene 
which its external surroundings symbolized. Those 
green lawns and venerable shades, those picturesque 
views through opening vistas, the noble river sparkhng 
in beauty from every part of vision, the grand old 
mansion, so strong, so well proportioned, so replete 
with comforts and stored with treasures of art — all these 
had failed to fill his heart with one joyous gush of feeling. 
He knew not what stores of enjoyment were at his com- 
mand, and had been through his long life — ^what untold 
means of happiness were under his lock and key. Those 
thousands beyond what his want demanded — oh, how 
many hearts would they have lightened! how many 
brows furrowed by the pressing cares of life would they 
have smoothed I how many homes saved from desolation, 
where orphans might have been clustered beneath a 
mother's care, who, by the unsparing hand of penury, 
had been scattcsred among heartless relatives ; or, alone 
in the wide world, amid its temptations, pined for a spot 
where they could nestle near a loving heart. How 
many struggling with their manhood's might, agamst 
th« Bmft, strong tide of ruin, mighty wit\x&itdA\}i.o\i cJL\^ 
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tinased wealth, have breasted the sweepin g cn rf ent^ and 
escaped the whirlpool and the cataract. Wliat a band 
of strong hands and warm hearts he might have gathered 
around his pathway of life, ready to bless his hoary 
locks, and steady his tottering steps; to smooth his 
dying pillow ; to pray for his departing spirit ; to bear 
him tenderly to the grave ; and then, to stand and shed 
the tear of sorrow that they should see his fece no more. 
Alas, for his wasted life ! — ^wasted with all his means £)r 
making it a blessing to his kind. 

But he must be buried. And there was a large 
gathering at the old manor house — and costly wines 
were served by liveried servants ; and a long procession 
in solemn silence followed the splendid coffin to the old 
churchyard — and the service for the dead was chanted, 
and ashes to ashes, and dust to dust, pronounced with 
becoming reverence, and the earth was piled above him. 
But no orphan nor widow's tear fell upon his grave. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mb. McBbibe had made arrangements with Mrs. Jones, 
for the present, that Gertrude should remain under her 
care ; leaving in her hands abundant means to satisfy 
berself for the board of the young lady, and for other 
wants which her new situation might require. 

To Gertrude it was, indeed, a sweet resting spot, after 
the care, and toil, and privation to which she nad been 
so long exposed ; and could she have forgotten the past, 
«he would have been almost too happy ; for her heart 
clung with strong attachment to that lovely woman, who, 
with a mother's gentleness and care, was constant with 
every attention that the young mourner could need. Ger- 
trude did not, indeed, trouble the friends about her with 
needless lamentations ; she bore up, as they all felt, with 
much resolution under her loss ; she threw herself, with 
her whole heart, into their interest, and was ever ready, 
with her own hands, to engage in anything that could 
administer to their mutual comfort. 

The change in her circumstances did not appear to 
have wrought any change in the simplicity of her charac- 
ter. She was arrayed, mdeed, in a very different style 
from that in which she had been first introduced to their 
notice; and doubtless her appearance, in the eyes of 
many, was much improved ; and her purse was well filled 
and her little room naudsomely furnished. But all these 
changes made no apparent difference in her behavior ; 
nor could they heal the sore in that young heart ; her 
day of sorrow and humiliation had been too severe to be " 
obliterated by any present prosperity. 

Through the day, Herbert was fully employed, and 
never indulged himself with the pleasure of joining the 
little circle in the back room ; but when the evening had 
begun to draw to a close, he would have the door opened, 
and placing himself within call, should a cuBtocaer come 
Mjo, give himself up ^ fail enjoyment. '^\\!^<^ ^Q\i\i^\^<scL 
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come, and placing a stool beside his brother, busy him« 
self with the kitten ; and Ellen, as near him on the other 
side as she could be, for she loved that ^ood brother 
dearly, and seemed to feel so happy in looking up to him 
as she used to do to her loving mther. Herbert had, in- 
deed, taken more than a brother's place in her heart ; 
and no wonder ; for his treatment of these two lambs of 
the flock had been most tender ; for since their father's 
death he had taken the place of a protector, and his 
heart was nerved with fresh energy whenever he looked 
upon them and thought of their dependence on his 
efforts. Mrs. Jones and Gertrude, too, would remove 
their seats to be as near him as they could ; and after the 
little scenes of the day had been talked over, a book was 
taken up ; for Herbert had acquired a taste for reading, 
and they all loved to hear him read aloud ; and some- 
times, when she thought that he must be tired, Gertrude 
would offer to supply his place, and as her voice was so 
musical, and Herbert said he could remember better 
when he heard another read, this often was the case. 
But whether he listened to the subject of the book, or 
was lulled into pleasant musings by those sweet tones, 
does not matter now. Those evenings were fascinating 
to his young heart — they made a deep impress there — 
never to be erased during the sorrows and changes of his 
future life. 

One day — ^it was long enough after the trying scenes 
she had passed through at the death of her mother to be 
able to recur to them with composure — she had been 
sitting alone in the little back room, Mrs. Jones having 
walked abroad with the children ; hearing no footsteps 
in the store, and judging that Herbert was alone, she 
arose and opened the door. Herbert was at his desk, 
but seeing Gertrude, he immediately left his post and 
walked toward her. She looked unusually serious, and 
he thought he could perceive the marks ot recent tears. 
As he came up, she put out her hand, and he at once 
clasped it. They had not thus embraced since she had 
been an inmate of his family. 

In a moment his face flushed deeply, for he felt that 
tiere was somethmg else in hia gtai&^b^iid!^ th&t fleshy 
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teeasore* She noticed the change in his countenance, 
and feared she had done wrong ; but, looking at him 
with intense interest, she said : 

^' Oh, pardon me, if I have hurt your feelings ; but do, 
do^lease do, take it." 

Her voice trembled greatly. He released her hand, 
and gave a glance at the deposit she had leil, and saw at 
once that, for every silver piece he had once given her, 
a piece of gold was in its place. 

At once his spirit rose, and thoughts with which he 
was now often troubled flew into his mind. He thought 
— ^ah, how ungenerous it was ! — that she felt desirous of 
cancelling an obligation ; and Herbert was too apt, when 
much excited, to let out his feelings : 

*' This will much more than cancel that debt — if as 
such you have regarded it." 

The manner in which she had placed it in his hands, 
and the words she used — ^the very words which, in his 
noble earnestness, he had spoken at the time — assured 
him that this act of hers was intended to remind him of 
that deed of his. 

" Oh, my brother !" Qertrude had used that title of 
late ; and although Herbert did not, for reasons of his 
own, &ncy being thus addressed by her, yet he could not 
olgeot, although he never called her sister Gertrude — ^in - 
ftct, he seldom called her by any name. He was pecu- 
liar in his treatment of her sex — ^' Miss Qertrude," it waa«»». 
at first ; and then, at her request, he dropped the miss, '* 
and had, perhaps on one or two occasions, called her 
Gertrude ; but, in general, all names or titles were omit- 
ted. But to her, it seemed quite easy to say " brother," 
and sometimes, but not often, it was ^' brother Herbert," 
although she always blushed when she called him so. 
Why, It might be difficult to say. Perhaps it seemed to 
her too great a liberty ; for she respected him, and could 
easily have called him "Mr. Jones," if it would not have 
sounded strangely to those around her. " Brother," she 
found no difficulty in saying — ^and appeared to like the 
sound of it. In the agony of her feelings, now, she 
ln*ought him, in her own mind, at least, nearer to 
her. 
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"Oh, my brother 1 can you suppose I meant »*- 
She could not, for a moment, proceed further ; she could 
only fix her eyes, glistening with tears, steadily upoo 
him: 

" Oh, can you suppose I ever expect to cancel that 
debt ? No, never — never I Do you think that I have 
set a price upon an act so noble ; or that I would wish to 
drive from my memory that deed of love ? Oh, judge 
me not so, dear brother!" 

Herbert grasped her hand again. 

"Forgive me— oh, do forgive me I It was only a 
thought that came up at the moment. I know, now, 
it was an ugly thought. I am too sensitive, I know I 
am, about my circumstances. I am poor now, and you 
are rich — our situations are so different that, before I 
am aware, I am affected by it. I am proud — ^naughty— 
and you are " 

" Your dear sister ; and such I will ever be — ^that is, 
if you will let me — if you wish me so to be." 

He could not— no, even then, in all honesty he could 
not answer yea. But he held her hand, and she was 
made to feel that indifference to her had no place in the 
thoughts that were passing through his heart, and she 
continued : 

" Rich and poor I And you place me in contrast with 
yourself. You say I am rich and that you are poor ; and 
*-yet you allow me to call you brother, and you acknow- 
ledge me, I know you do, as your dear sister. I am 
sure your heart does, although you never speak the word. 
And do you think, because I cannot now take all that 
may be mine, and place it in your hands, and say, * Here, 
dear brother^ take this, and let me feel from this hour 
a dependent upon you, and come to you for all I want,' 
that it would not be my pleasure so to do ?" 

"Gertrude, dear Gertrude, please say no more; only 
pardon me." 

" And will you never feel again, nor ever say the hate- 

M words, that I am rich and you are " She would 

have added " poor," but she could not say it, her whole 
heart had been so stricken by his past kindness — ^by that 
/sample act of love for her, when he believed she was in 
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want, and did not wish to tell him of it, when he conld 
not, by any possibility, have expected a return ; and be- 
yond all that, his condact toward her ha^ been so tender, 
and so courteous I — a, boon which poverty, she knew, had 
no right to ask. For all this, she felt, no amount of 
wealth was too much — ^no service she could render too 
costly — ^her life only of value, and its means of enjoyment 
too, only as he coidd be a participant ; and how could 
she, feeling thus, speak the word that would sunder them 
so widely, even in imagination ? 

Herbert saw how deeply she was affected, and again 
he.ssdd : 

" I never will do anything to give you pain, dear Ger- 
trude." 

*' Say sister ; do— do for once. I want to hear you 
acknowledge me as such ; I do not remember that you 
have called me by that title yet." 

What could he do ? 

^'Dear, dear sister!" and he sealed the title with 

How could he help it ? She was looking up to him 
with so much simple earnestness, love spealan^ from 
every feature of her beautiful countenance. He had 
never, indeed, taken such a liberty before. But how 
could he help it now ? Nor did she seem to feel that he 
had gone beyond the bounds, or overstepped the proper 
mark. She blushed, indeed, but without prudery ac- 
cepted the token that, as brother and sister, they were 
now united. 

^^ And now this naughty business is over> I want to 
ask a favor of you." 

" Anything in my power to grant." 

^^ I want you to accompany me this evening to that 
place where once you went with me — that terribly dark 
and sorrowful night, when you carried my bundles and 
let me lean upon your arm. Oh I you little knew then 
how very, very glad I was to have some one by me. I 
was so weak and faint, and evervthing was so terribly, 
terribly sad ! Did you not think strange that I leaned 
so heavily upon you ?" 

** Oh, no ; I onlj imagined that at timsa, ^\s«bl >iaA 
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lightning was so yivid, you pressed my arm more dosdy, 
as though yon wjere somewhat timid." 

'^ I was afraid — ^how much I suffered then, no one win 
ever know I — not from fear alone, although in general I 
am timid in a thunder storm. But I cannot tell you how 
very, very awful the clouds then looked to me ; and 
every flash of lightning, and every mutter of the distant 
thunder, seemed as though God was angry with me! 
And then so sick was dear mamma, and all our means ex* 
hausted I You can never know how bad I felt when I 
came in here and laid my money down, and asked you 
for those things. Did I not act strangely ?" 

" By no means ; only you seemed confused, and you 
looked very sad, and I thought, perhaps, you were 
alarmed by the darkness, and the coming storm, and" 

" You pitied me ; and you thought, too, of other things 
that troubled me — ^I know you did. I have never seen 
you since look just as you did then ; and I shall never, 
never forget it. Nor shall I forget how secure I felt 
when walking beside you. I was sure then that you 
must have been used to waiting on a little sister of your 
own. How little did I then think that I should ever be 
your sister too, and call you brother, and know that it 
was all in earnest, too 1 

" But I am forgetting what I was going to say to you. 
I want to see that good woman who lived under our 
room, and used to come up so kindly and help me. I 
can*t forget her. She looked not very nice, poor woman, 
but no doubt she could not help that — and she was 
rough spoken — ^but not to me ; she could not help that 
either — so very poor — and obliged to work so hard— 
and among such rough people — and rough doings all 
around her. I want to see her — ^will you go with me 
there ?" 

" Oh, certainly, by all means, with pleasure." 

" This ev^iing, then — and I will tell ypu, on the way, 
what I design to do for her. Will you have leisure ?" 

*' No doubt — ^as well this evening as any other." 

Herbert was seldom away from his store of an even- 
ing, except for a few moments at a time. But when he 
leR it neoessBTj that he shoxiLd ^i^eivd an hour or so 
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abroad, he had a resource in a neighbor with whom he 
had become quite intimate — a yoang man, but yet some 
years older than Herbert. He had been unfortunate in 
business down town, and was now out of employ. He 
had taken a &ncy to Herbert, and what few stores he 
needed for his family he had purchased from him. He 
was quite a business character, and had been in many 
ways of essential service to the young store-keeper, and 
was always ready, when there, to give a helping hand, 
and in this way had become familiar with the customers, 
and with the locality, and prices of the various articles 
for sale. He was a free, off-hand fellow — a little rough 
in his manners, and somewhat too much so in his lan- 
guage, although for some reason quite guarded before 
Herbert. He ha<^a generous heart, high notions of 
honor and integrity, although rather loose in religious 
matters ; he had imbibed a prejudice against ministers 
and professors of religion, but seldom let out his views 
so as to trouble any one who did not in some way pro- 
voke him to an utterance of his views and feelings. Why 
James Yanblarcom — ^for that was the gentleman's name 
— should have taken such a fency to Herbert, and why 
the presence of one so much younger than himself should 
have been a restraint upon him in any way, can only be 
accounted for from the fact, that being, with all his pe- 
onliarities, an honest man at heart, and one whose judg- 
ment was affected rather by the conduct of men than bv 
their speech or profession, he saw that in Herbert which 
commanded his respect, and ho readily yielded it. We 
shall meet Mr. Vanblarcom again in the course of our 
story, and therefore have been thus particular in giving 
an outline of his character. 

Herbert found his friend at leisure, and ready to be 
his substitute ftr the short time he designed to be ab- 
sent. 

The most direct route to Hunker's Alley, we fear, was 
not selected by Herbert that evening, for it took more 
than twice the usual time to get there. He was very 
willing to extend the walk to any length, if only for the 
pleasure of having that — shall we call her sister ? — ^lean- 
ing on hi^ arm^ and telling him some Aitt\Q^\&x^^^^^ 
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in view, and asking his opinion, and submitting all ber' 
own views to what she was pleased to call his betteif 
judgment. It was moonlight, too — and moonlight even 
in New York has witchery in it, when the heart is young 
and free from care. So, if their walk was somewhat cir- 
cuitous, Gertrude did not notice it, or if she did, seemed 
very willing that it should be so. 

Hunker's Alley, however, is reached at last ; and the 
bright queen of heaven sheds her sweet beams as freely 
here as on and around the dwellings of the rich — alas! 
only to light up and make more hideous the dens of 
misery there clustered. 

Gertrude heaved a sigh as she entered the unsightly 
place, and grasped the arm she leaned upon more closely, 
but neither spoke. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Kelly.*' 

" Good morning to you, miss." 

But the good woman, although answering the salatft- 
tion at once, still stood with the door ajar, and herself 
filling up its entrance, as though not ready to welcome 
the visiters, or in doubt whether they had any intention 
of coming in. Mrs. Kelly seldom had visitors of their 
appearance. 

" You have not forgotten me !" 

It was not very light, and the lady being dressed in 
black, and her veil partly obscuring her face, it is not to be 
wondered at that the person addressed should have 
doubts whether she and her visitor had ever met before. 
She glanced her eye, however, toward the gentleman, 
and then exclaimed : 

**Can it be you, you dear love, and I not knowing 
you !" And then throwing wide her door, "Will you be 
coming in? I'm 'most afraid to ask you — it's, no very 
decent place — ^but it's welcome you are, anyhow.'* 

Mrs. Kelly had seized Gertrude's hand with both of 
hers, and seemed almost about to take her in her arms 
and give her a hug. K it had not been for the change 
in the appearance of the young lady, this would no 
doubt have been the next step in her reception. 

The two young persons without hesitation walked in, 
and were both surprised at aeem^ \io^ Ta\3La\i\xvai:e tidy 
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things were than fonnerlj. The floor had evidently been 
well scnibbed, and the table had a white doth upon it, 
and the bed, in which lay two of her ohildren, was 
orderly. And Mrs. Kelly herself had on a clean cap and 
a new dress, and her £sice, as she held the candle up to 
sorvey Miss Gertrude, after she had taken a seat, looked 
as though a new skin had also been put upon that. 

" Do you believe me, miss, I was just waiting for my 
Bill to come home — for I daren't leave the children 
alone — to come round to see you, and this young gentle- 
man, too, to thank you, and the mother, and ali of you, 
for the token ye sent me. Ah I you dear young lady, 
may God bless you I" 

And Mrs. Kelly had to take her apron, and sit down, 
and have a little time of it. Gertrude could say nothing 
just then ; so for some moments there was silence in the 
Uttle room. With rather a broken voice, Mrs. Kelly at 
length began : 

" You think of the poor, I see 1 The Lord bless you 
for that." 

^' I have reason to think of you^ Mrs. Kelly. I do not 
know what Iv should have done without your kind aid. 
And you gave us help when you could have expected no 
return — no compensation." 

" Don't speak of it, my dear love — don't speak of that I 
It is not much, you know, that poor folks like us can do. 
But when I see your poor, dear mother that's gone — 
poor, dear love — ^the Lord rest her soul — lying there, 
and you, poor thing, a trying to do your best, and no 
friends coming near you, till this dear young gentleman 
brought his mother that last night, how could I help 
doing what in me lay ? Ah ! none knows but the poor, 
what it is to be friendless and alone. Oh, it is a hard 
world that some of us have I" 

The reference to her mother had stirred up the 
smothered feelings of Gertrude, and she, too, for a time, 
had to give way to her tears. As soon as she could com- 
mand her feeUngs, she replied * 

*' I have come round this evening to talk with you, 
Mrs. Kelly, and see what it is I can do for your com- 
fort." 
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" Oh, you love, have you not done enough abready-^ 
and more than enough ? It has put me clean on my feet 
again, and given me a little heart. You see, miss, I got 
almost broke down and discouraged. It's hard work 
making one's way all alone, and the childer so young, 
and the rents so high, and the money so hard to be come 
at. But when this young gentleman — the Lord bless 
him for his kind heart, foi I see the tear in his eye — ^when 
he took out the ten dollars which you sent, and sidd it 
was for me, an angel from heaven couldn't have looked 
brighter to me than he did — ^I knew for certain he was 
gladder than if it had been given to himself." 

And Mrs. Kelly had to pause again ; her feelings were 
all on fire. 

'^ You see, miss, it's very hard to make the ends meet 
— work to be sure I have, but it's small pay at the best. 
And then you know folks that one works for dont 
always think how much a poor person wants the little 
they earn. It's many a hard day's work I've done, miss, 
and walked may be a mile to do it, taking clothes home 
that I have wadied— or may be working by the day ; and 
then when all is done, word will be sent down by the 
servant that the mistress has no change, or may be she'll 
be gone out and left nothing to pay me. And many is 
the time I've come home and given the childer what 
might be on hand, and myself gone to bed with not a 
morsel to stay my hunger ; and then I have to watch for 
the rent day — ^it comes by the week, and if it is not on 
hand, I'm liable to be shifted into the street, and not a 
covering for my head or my childer with me. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear I it's a weary world — it is for them that has to 
live by the good will of others." 

" What rent do you pay, Mrs. Kelly?" 

"Why, my young gentleman, it may seem but a 
little to you, but to my mind it's a high rent for such 
a poor place — ^it's ten shillings a week for this room — 
you see what it is. But I am fain glad to keep it, for 
landlords is suspicious, and them that have more de* 
center places to rent, they want security or the pay in 
advance, and the like of me can do neiUier one nor the 
otber.^^ 
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^^ And tlds is not a. good place, I should think, for you 
to get work?" 

"No, sir, the place is not very respectable. I don't 
know that the folks are so bad at heart, but they are 
poor, and some on 'em is lazy, and they are rough in 
their speech, aad no very decent in their behavior some- 
times, and rich folks and them that wants our work are 
loth to come here ; but it's the best we can do. I Jbiow 
some think we are all a bad set, and need correcting, 
and they bring us tracts and so on, and talk about our 

foing to church and all that. They mean well, no doubt, 
ut sometimes, I think, if they would leave us a bit of 
money, or do something to help us out of the mire we 
are in, we might have more heart to the good books and 
the good advice. It's hard minding other things when 
the cupboard has no food in it, and the childer is hungry, 
and the rent day at hand, and the money wanting." 

" Well, Mrs. Kelly,'* said Gertrude, " I have come, as 
I told you, to see what I can do to help you. I want to 

fet you into some better place. Don't you think if Mr. 
ones here could find a room for you where the neigh- 
borhood is more respectable, a decent room, and where 
you could have the use of a good well of water in the 
yard, and conveniences for drying clothes, and where 
your rent would be paid for you, do you think, under 
such circumstances, by taking in washing, you can earn 
enough to support yourself and children comfortably ?" 
*'Oh, miss, what is it you are saying?'* and Mrs. 
Kelly raised both her hands and looked at Gertrude, as 
though she was in great doubt whether she at all under- 
stood what she had said. 

" Well, I'll tell you the whole of it now, Mrs. Kelly. 
I am not satisfied with what little I have done to recom- 
pense you for the kindness you showed to me when I 
was in great need of your help, and I have engaged 
my friend, here, to look up a place for you. He knows 
of one that he thinks you will be pleased with. It 
id a small house near to where we live ; it has two rooms 
in it, the neighborhood is good, and there is quite a yard 
to it, and a well of water in it, and to-morrow morning he 

18 to engage it — to you. it will be rent, ftee — ^axA'*'* 

8 
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But Gertrude could proceed no further, for Mrs. 
Kelly had sunk on her knees and was clasping the dear 
young girl in his arms, and sobbing like a child. 

** May Heaven bless you, you dear love, and is it true 
that you are saying to me, and can you do it ?" 

" I can, dear Mrs. Kelly ; and while I live, you BhsU 
never want." 

The poor woman was quite overcome, and for some 
time could only pour out her feelings in loud crying. 

It was to both the sympathizing youth a lesson whidi 
doubtless they will not forget. This woman had, to 
appearance, a stem and rough temper. Herbert had 
thought so when he first saw her ; and no doubt to many 
others she would have seemed far beyond that point 
where the soft and gentle feelings can have play. And 
they might have felt that she was a proper subject for a 
tract on profane swearing, or Sabbath-breaking, or 
on cleanly habits. And they might ha.ve talked to her 
about the propriety of setting an example to her &mily, 
of reverence for the holy day, or on the necessity of 
preparing for death. And possibly her answers might 
not have been very gracious, and they would have 
parted from her with the belief that she was a hardened 
reprobate, and have sighed over her indifference • to 
religious truth, and consoled their own consciences with 
the thought that they had done their duty, and felt 
relieved when they retired from he^ presence. Ah! 
could they have seen these tears flowing like rain, and 
the whole fountain of her being, as it were, gushing 
forth its fullness, and her arms encircling that lovely girl, 
and heard her ardent cry to Him who made us all, for 
his richest blessings on her young life, they would have 
learned that there is a better way to reach the hearts 
of the poor and wretched. That while the pressure 
of want bears its heavy weight upon the heart, and hope 
has fled, and destitution and misery are before the suf- 
ferer, it is very hard to put on a cheerful air, or a mild 
demeanor, or to pay much heed to that which has not 
immediate connection with the wants of the present 
hour. Amid the unseemliness of all around her, she has 
stUl a human heart ! It baa beew embittered because of 
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impositions she has suffered, and she has often cursed the 
rich in her heart, and no doubt with her Ups, too ; and 
she has been regardless of appearances, because all about 
her was unseemly, and no one cared for her state. She 
has, perhaps, not even been as careM of the little which 
she had as she might have been, because that little was 
so &r beneath her necessities, and the prospect of adding 
to it so hopeless. But her heart has not been hardened. 
The better feelings are still alive ; they are testifying to 
the fact by that unpassioned embrace and those floods 
of tears. All have come forth at the touch of kindness 
and sympathy, to claim kindred ' with the pure and 
true. 

As Mrs. Kelly relinquished her hold of Gertrude, and 
arose, still wiping away her tears, she said : 

'* I'm most afiaid you will be quite ashamed of me, 
and think I have been unmannerly in my outbreak, 
miss. But how can I help it ?" 

" Oh, Mrs. Kelly, I would not have you help it. I am 
only too happy to know that I can do anything that will 
aid and comfort you. And if you will come round to 
where we live to-morrow mominff, I will go with you 
and show you the house, and my— 3iir. Jones, here, will, 
I- know, h^p you to get a cartman, and you can move in, 
right away; for, if he has no objections, we will go 
round that way to-night and secure the house for you. 
And remember, your rent will all be paid in advance for 
a year ; so you will have no trouble on your mind on 
that account." 

"It's a great kindness that you are doing for me, miss, 
and it makes me feel very strange, I assure you. I can- 
not tell you all now. But it seems as though the dark 
night had all at once lifted up and the day was break- 
ing — -just, too, when I was thinking how long, and dark, 
and cold, and dreary it was to be. The Lord is good, 
after all, though I have sometimes had hard thoughts. 
He is good — tor although I thank yow, dear love, and 
feel that my hand shall ever be raised at your need, no 
matter what it may be, and that my heart will always 
bless you ; yet, you'll pardon me if I say that it is the 
Lord has put this into your youi\g \veat\< — \\i Sa» \^ 
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doings. You will not be thinking hard of me for 
saying it." 

" Far from it, Mrs. Kelly. Oh, I am so glad to have 
you feel just as you say you do 1 To-morrow morning, 
then, I may expect to see you ?" 

'^ Sure as the day comes, and I am alive to see it ! But 
there will be no sleeping to be done this night ; for I 
shall be afeard when I awake that it will seem but like a 
dream together. I shall want to keep, fast hold of 
things — for it is all too good to be real and true. I shall 
be there early, you may depend on that. And are you 
always a-going to live where you are ? I have heard 
tell that you are related to great folks ; and I've been 
thuiking that may be they would be for taking you 
among them." 

" I shall stay where I am, at present." 

« You wiU have a blessing, be where you may— and 
you too, my young gentleman." 

The walk home was apparently not so pleasant as 
might have been anticipated after the scene they had 
witnessed — ^both seemed to be absorbed in thought. A 
shadow had suddenly come over the brightness of the 
landscape, like the mist that gathers over the noonday 
sun, when no douds have been seen floating in the sky. 



CHAPTER XV. 

It is evening, and Mr. Blagg has not yet finished his 
labors for the aay. The store is closed, and he is alone 
in the office, "balancing his cash. Everything is in order 
about the room. It is well lighted, and as the weather 
ia becoming cool, a fire is in the grate. The outer door of 
tlie %tore is opened, and he hears a sprightly step ad- 
Yimcing ; he turns his eye to the clock, and, as a young 
man enters his office, he nods his head, and says : 

" Good evening— you are punctual." 

" Am I ? Well, I have tried to be, uncle. How do 
you do this evening ?" 

** Bright as a dollar — sit down — ^be ready for you in a 
moment-^cash one half cent short — some mistake in 
addition." 

And Mr. Blagg runs his hand up and down a column 
of figures. 

** Ah, I see — ^thought it must be so — all straight now." 

And the books are closed and placed behind him in 
the iron safe — ^the lock springs — ^the key goes into his 
inside pocket, and, limping as he steps away from his 
stool, he takes his seat beside the youth. 

" How are all the folks this evening ?" 

" All well — ^but they have a house full of company^ 
and I was glad to be able to say I had an appointment. 
I get tired of so much company." 

*' You must get married, my boy, one of these days — 
get into a house of your own, and have a room there for 
your old uncle, and I'll come and live with you." 

"Will you though. Uncle Blagg?'' 

" True as time, I will. You and I can live together 
I know — ^that is if the wife is all right. "Kiere will bQ 
the rub, my boy !" 

" Oh, how glad I should be, unclej*' But I fear it will 
be a long time first — ^I see no girls trhit I feac^ ?^ 

^ What J8 the matter with them V* 
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" Oh, I don't know — ^perhaps the matter is with me ; 
but at any rate I shall not try to force the business. I 
have always believed in falling in love. I don't know 
that I ever shall ; but if I do not, we can have a house, 
you know — ^build one just to suit ourselves — ^have plenty 
of servants, and you and I keep bachelor's hall together." 

*' You are young yet — ^time enough ; you will come- 
across the right one, one of these days. I hope she will 
be poor, though ; for you don't want the bother of any 
more money than you have got of your own. On some 
accounts it's only a plague when a man has more than he 
reasonably wants to spend — don't you thiak so ?'* . 

" I don't like to say so, uncle ; for I see so many ways 
in which money is needed, and I see so many ways in 
which people can be made happy by it, that I feel it to 
be a great favor to have means." 

" You may well say so. I wish you could have seen 
Vanblarcom when he came from your office to-day." 

" Have you seen him ?" 

" He came straight here, and took me by the hand, 
and looked me right in the face, and kept shaking my 
hand, but not a word did he speak ; only his fiice was 
swollen and his eyes winked. I saw how it was ; so I 
made him sit down, and when he got a little over it, 
says he — ' Mr. Blagg, I have done — ^I have done swear- 
ing, and I have done talking against Christians.' 

" I'll tell you how it was, Willie. You see I've known 
Vanblarcom from a boy. An honester fellow never 
lived. He went into business young, but having no 
capital of his own, he was obliged, you know, to get 
accommodations, and buy on credit, and borrow money, 
and fuss along as many do. But for all that, he is such 
a driving fellow, that he really b^an to make, head way — 
he'd got some thousands ahead ; but 'the plague of it 
was, some of the folks that he had received accommoda- 
tions from — why as soon as Van got into good credit, 
8nd his notes went fair at the banks, they, you see, came 
to him for the same fevors ; and what could he do ? If 
a man asks favors, why he must grant them ; and that is 
one of tho very worst things in all this credit system ; 
you have got to be involved witii ^oxxv^ oTk^ ot «^lifir. 
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Well, you see, these friends during these last troubles 
just keeled up and swept poor Van clean off his legs. 
There he was'— what little he had made was gone ; his 
credit gone, and his courage all broken down. Every 
thing was straight ; creditors all satisfied ; for he showed 
them his books, and they could see as well as he could 
what the matter was. He gave them all he had, and 
they gave him a release. I met him the other day, and 
saw that he looked down-hearted. Says I, Van, what's 
the matter — ^you look sober ?" ' Sober,' said he ; ' you 
would look sober, I guess, if you had a wife and cliil- 
dren on your hands, no money in your pocket, and what 
is wcfrse, nothing to do. I most wish I was out of the 
world, or had never come into it.' And then he let off.a 
whole string of not very Christian words ; or at least 
they didn't manifest a very Christian spirit ; in fact, he 
felt bad — worse than ever I remember seeing him. 

" Says I, ' Van, swearing won't help the matter ; and 
cursing yourself and all the rest of mankind — wliy, it 
may, lor all I know, relieve your stomach a little, but it 
hurts my ears dreadfully. Now,' said I, ' you come round 
and see me this evening, and we will talk over matters 
a little. May be,' said I — ' may be I can put you in a 
way to help yourself Well, he promised, and sure 
enough about 7 o'clock in he came. 

" ' Now,' said, I, ' what do you want to do ? ' 
" ' I want to get a situation where I can earn bread for 
my family, and enough to pay for two rooms to put them 

in ; and any place this side of' 

" * Stop,' said I, ' Van ; there's no use of talking so — 
speak softly — speak calmly — ^keep cool I Now you want 
what is not easily obtained. Places where a man with a 
fiunily can get enough. to support himself are not soon 
found, and besides you are too good a fellow to be a 
clerk.' 

" ' Good ! there ain't nothing good about me.* 
" * What I mean, is,' said I, ' you are too much a man 
business — ^too capable of making money, to be cooped 
up like an old cripple, as I am, on a stool, with your nose 
lianging over account-books. You are young, active, 
keen, and industrious; you can mako. moiv<i^ \xi\!ci^\svis^- 
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• ness you are acquainted with, if anybody can. Ton 
have done it, have you not ?' 

"'Yes — ^no. Why I made money, and if it hadnt 
been for those ' 

" ' Stop now, stop — no use — ^no use cursing folks. I 
know just what you are going to say.. I know all about 
how your troubles camel Not your fault — no one 
blames you; you had to get accommodations, and of 
course you had to grant them — could not help yourself— 
not and be honorable. But don't you think if you had 
a capital now, a cash capital, of say five thousand dol- 
lars, and another five thousand dollars to fall back upon 
as your business increased, so that you could have at your 
command ten thousand dollars, don't you think you could 
pay four per cent, annual interest, refund one thousand 
every year, and make money ? ' 

" ' K I couldn't I ought to be kicked into the poor 
house. But what the d ' 

" ' Don't don't,' said I. 

" * No harm in that. Devil ain't swearing, I hope.' 

" * Don't — don't,' said I ; 'let him alone ; ain't fit for 
decent company. Now suppose,' said I, *that I could 
put you in the way of getting such a lift, would you 
feel that you had a feir chance to get aboveboard and 
make yourself independent ?' 

" He looked at me sharp for some time — said nothing ; 
I saw he was getting to feel queer — ^he didn't know what 
to make of me ; at last says he : 

" ' Mr., Blagg, you know that I am a poor man, and 
sadly in want of something to do ; and if you don't 
know it, I can tell you ; I have no friends to whom I can 
apply, who could or would be security for me for any 
sucb sum. And you ought to know that without secu- 
rity of some kind, money here is never loaned — so talk- 
ing about what I could do under such and such circum- 
stances, is idle.' 

" ' Well,' said I, ' you don't believe I generally trifle 
with folks?' 

" ' No, you never did with me.' 

" ' You don't believe I would be apt to trifle witii a 
poor man's feelings — do you?^ 



h 
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** * No, I do not.» 

*' * Well then, I will give you a line to a friend of mine 
on whom you can call to-morrow morning, and I believe 
you will be able to make an arrangement such as I think 
will be satisfactory to you. Will you go ?' 

"'Who is it?' 

" * Perhaps you know him — he is a young man ; some- 
thing younger than yourself. A clever fellow, prompt, 
just, honorable. William Ashton, of Park Place.* 

" He shook his head. * Yes, I know him ; that is, I 
know about him. He has plenty of money, no doubt, but 
you know well enough, Mr. Blagg, that he is one of those 
men who would never be very apt to favor such a fellow 
as I am. Perhaps if I was one of your praying folks, 
and should go whining about him, calling him Brother 
Ashton, and telling him a pitiful story £U>out my being 
poor, and all that, he might give me a himdred dollars, 
may be. But if I should tell him I never went to church, 
and swore when I felt like it, and hated praying people, 
and called them a set of canting hypocrites, why he 
would very politely show me the door, and I should very 
likely give nim a volley and walk out. No, no — ^that 
card won't work.' 

" ' But you would not feel called upon to say that ?' 

" ' Tes, I should. I am not going to deceive any one. 
He would, no doubt, want to know where I went to 
church, and whether we had a revival among us ; and 
may be ask me to go with him to a prayer-meting. I 
know all about your Christians, you can't tell me.' 

" ' Well, I can tell you. Van, he is a gentleman, bora 
and bred. I shall not say anything further about him. 
You must find out what else he is, yourself. My own 
opinion is, he will put no questions to you of that kind 
at all; and if he does, you, I know, are honest enough, 
and have enough of the gentleman in you, to answer 
him correctly. But if you will take my advice as a 
friend, you will do as I propose. I will write a line in a 
few minutes — ^it will introduce you fairly and honorably 
— you can hear what he has to say, and if things are to 
your mind, I have no doubt the security he will ask^ you 
will he able to give,^ 

8* 
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He made no reply, and I at once went to the desk and 
wrote the few lines he handed you, sealing them np. 
As I handed the note to him, he said : 

" ' If it was any other man but yourself Mr. Blagg, I 
shouldn't venture to go on such an errand — ^it will be a 
fool's errand — ^but I will go if you say so.' 

" And now, Willie, I want to hear your story." 

" I will tell you, uncle : I was sitting in my office, 
writing, about 9 o'clock in the morning, when he. came 
in. I knew him, from your description; and seeing he 
looked rather confused, I at once arose and tried to put 
on as pleasant a manner as possible, and handed him a 
seat, while I read your note, which he handed me on 
entering. 

" I then told him that you had partially explained to 
me the object of his visit, and requested him to be 
free to state whatever he wished ; and he candidly, and 
without hesitation, made known his circumstances, and 
also the fact that you had encouraged him to call, with 
the expectation that some arrangement might be made 
for his benefit. I then said to him : 

" ' Mr. Vanblarcom, it is true, what Mr. Blagg has 
told you, as to my readiness to loan money ; but I pre- 
sume he has not made known the conditions.' 

" 'He has not, sir.' • 

" ' I will state them, then, sir, and will say to you at 
once, that ten thousand dollars is the extent to which I 
go — ^that is, as a permanent loan — for which I charge four 
per cent, interest per annum, one thousand dollars to be 
returned at the close of the first year, and so for every 
succeeding year, until the debt is cancelled. I require 
promptness, both in payment of interest every six months, 
and in the payment of the annual installment of principal 
on the very day it shall become due. These are the 
requisitions, so far as payment is concerned. I then 
require the most open and frank exposure to me, each 
year, of your standing, as your books exhibit it. I 
require your promise to give your name to no one, as 
security — to be implicated in responsibility with no other 
house or individual. You are neither to borrow money 
Dor a namCf without first applymg to m^^ %\io\M you be 
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80 straitened at any time as to need assistance. In fine, 
I am. to be your confidential friend in business matters, 
and no one else — you understand all this ?' 

" ' I do, sir, clearly.' 

" ' And you are ready to pledge your word, as a gen- 
tleman, that these requisitions shall be faithfully complied 
with ?» 

" ' I am, certainly, sir ; they are reasonable and just.' 

" ' Well, sir, the money will be ready for you at any 
time. I suppose one-half the amount will be sufficient to 
commence with, and the rest will be at your call when- 
ever needed. You will not be charged interest until you 
receive the money.' 

" For a moment, he made no reply, but sat and looked 
at me as a man might under the influence of a night- 
mare. At last he said : 

" * I do not quite comprehend you, sir. I have no 
doubt of your ability to advance the funds, but — ^but — 
you have said nothing, as yet, about security — ^that, of 
course, you require ; and I have no possible way, that I 
know of, to provide that — ^no name to give, and no pro- 
perty. I am perfectly poor, sir, and destitute of friends 
tbat I can ask any such favor of.' 

" ' That is the very reason, sir, why the loan is made to 
you — if made at all. My object is to help those who have 
no other means of help ; and as to security, that you have 
already given me in this letter from our mutual friend.' 

" He started up, and looked quite wild. 

" ' James Blagg — my security ! has he offered his 
name for me ?' 

" Oh, no, sir ; he knows that I require no other se- 
curity than the honor of the individual to whom I make 
the loan. Kead this, sir, and you will understand what 
I mean ;' and I handed your note to him. After he had 
read it, he looked at me. I saw that his face had begun 
to swell, and I didn't know but he was getting angry. 

" ' And you are willing, sir, to let me have this capital, 
on the strength of these few lines ?' 

'' ' I am, sir, and shall feel as secure, Mr. Vanblaroom, 
as if I had a mortgage on fast property.' 

^' He took my handy and was about to %^^^^^\iv^S^^ 
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effort was too much for him ; and the £ict is, knowing 
a little, from what you told me about him, what kind of 
feelings he had, to see him so overcome, took hold of 
me, and I suppose he noticed it, for he sat down and 
covered his fece. Uncle Blagg, if I should lose every 
dollar of that money, I should feel that the emotions 
which were excited in that poor man, and in my own 
heart at that moment, were a fuU compensation ! Oh, it 
must be a terrible thing to be poor ! — ^I mean it must be 
a terrible thing to have feelings such as many have — 
noble, generous, honorable, ambitious — and yet to be 
pressed down under care and want, and no one to hold 
out a hand for help, except for that which the poor man 
has not ! Uncle, 1 wept with him — ^how could I help 
it ?" 

" How could you help it ? — ashamed of you if you 
hadn't." And Mr. Blagg began to blow his nose, quite 
violently. 

" WeU, tell the rest of it." 

" He sat, for some time, with his head down ; he 
seemed to- lie thinking very seriously. I said nothing. 
At length, said he : 

" ' I believe I understand the terms, Mr. Ashton, which 
you have proposed. They are certainly very strange 
and very unexpected ; but I believe I can see a little inlio 
your motives, and comprehend the feelings which prompt 
you ; and a man must be a villain, indeed, that would not 
consider every dollar he receives, under such circum- 
stances, sacred as the dearest tie he has to life. I cannot 
promise you, sir, that I shall succeed as I hope to — I 
cannot promise you that all your money will be paid 
back to you ; circumstances may come beyond all I can 
foresee, to prevent that. But, sir, I pledge you all that 
is true in your manhood, that X shall do nothing in which 
this trust is concerned, contrary to the stipulations you 
have made.' 

" * I have the most perfect confidence, sir, that thus it 
will be. One thing further I wish to be understood, 
Mr. Vanblarcom : I am not a money-lender, in the com- 
mon acceptation of that term ; I do not wish to be known 
S8 sacb, and this arrangeraeiit. "between ^ou «cvd xae laust 
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be strictly private. You can realize how unwise it would 
be, to have it generally known that I loan money with- 
out usual security. It would lay me open to imposition. 
But if you at any time should meet with one who may 
be situated as you have been — ^whom you know as well 
as my Uncle Blagg thinks he knows you, and whom you 
can say as much for as he could say for you — you are at 
liberty to bring him to me. All that I have set apart 
for this purpose is not yet exhausted, and some of the 
funds I have loaned out are beginning to come in.' 

" He did not say much, after this. I thought there 
was something upon his mind that he wished to let out ; 
but perhaps he thought he had said enough. You can- 
not think, Uncle Blagg, how glad I was that you sent 
him ! not one do I feel so much confidence in, and so 
much pity for. He has a proud spirit, and such people 
must suflfer more when they are placed in circumstances 
of need." 

" I can tell you, "Willie, you have done more good by 
that one loan, than some men do all their lives. James 
Vanblarcom is an altered man. He has had a long talk 
with me. I asked him whether he said anything about 
his hatred to Christians, and of his not going to church, 
and all that. 

" ' Mr. Blagg,* said he, ' I was on the point of doing 
so, and should have done so, but for one reason : my 
eyes were opened to see where I had been wrong. 1 
saw before me a living witness that religion was no farce. 
I know enough of what Christianity teaches, to know 
that that young man was acting upon its principles — he 
had a Christian heart, as well as a kind one — he knew 
that he was manifesting that kind of love to me which 
would have a stronger hold of my feeling, and do more 
to win me to the right side, than any amount of good 
advice. I felt ashamed of myself, alongside of him, and 
I resolved that, so far as iffespect for all the outward 
forms of religion were concerned, after this, I should be a 
different man ; I have already taken a pew in church, 
and I mean to be there constantly, and my fiimily shall 
be there with me, and if ever you hear me use a profane 
word $gBm, or aay a word against t\io%e '^\vc> ^tciSft^ 
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religiou, little as I respect many of them, you are at 
liberty to reprove me sharply.' 

" So much has been done you see, Willie, and I guen 
better things will follow it. The fact is, Vanblarcom is a 
keen man — ^he can see into things pretty straight ; he has 
unfortunately been cast among those who, althou^ 
strenuous about some things, yet when their interest 
was concerned, they were as grasping, and as tight-fisted, 
and as exacting, and as ready to take advantage in a 
bargain, and as eager for gain, as though they were 
striving to gain the world as the one thing needful 
They would be much affected with a good sermon, and 
very active in outward religious duties ; but in business, 
"^ you couldn't tell them from other people. Vanblarcom 
has seen all this, and, being a man who thinks for him- 
self, and judges from acts rather than words, how could 
he help it ? — ^he hated them, not as Christians, but as 
dissemblers. 

" But, poor fellow, you cannot think how much he has 
suffered. You see he gave up everything, and when he 
got through, there he wa§i ! A wife and two or three 
children to support, and nothing but his bare hands to 
do it with ; and no one can know how very difficult it is, 
at times, for a man, no matter how competent, to get a 
Rituation that yields salary enough to support a family. 
He hired two rooms in the upper part of the town, and 
has been living as closely, he says, as it is best for decent 
folks to live ; and when he went home and told his wife, 
after he had seen you, all about matters, he says she sat 
down and cried like a baby, and begged him just once 
to bring you there, that she might tell you with her own 
lips how her heart blesses you. Ah, Willie I I don't mind 
seeing you so sofl-hearted, and the tear so ready to start 
— thank God you have got such a heart, and that he has 
given you the means. . You may at times make a miss 
and be imposed upon, -1&H depend upon it, those tears 
which have been lorced-^lwK^ your felU>ws by acts of 
kindness, will be worth more to you than the most costly 
jems that a monarch evAr wore — I had rather have them. 
But how go on your buildings ?" .?- 

^^ Briskly — up to the «ecotvd sloiy. That is one thing 
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I want to talk to you abont, uncle. Jacobua, my builder, 
advises me to run them up three stories ; the cost, he 
Bays, will be no great addition, and he thinks they will 
bring a higher rent in proportion to the outlay." 

" That may or may not be — ^I think not. If you put 
up three-story houses, you will need to lay out more in 
their finbh. Those who can afford to hire such houses, 
will want a finer article. What you want is, to build a 
row of houses that will be substantial, and of a respect- 
able ^pearance, and yet with no useless ornament or 
finishing — Chouses that will answer for people who wish 
to live somewhat genteelly, but cannot afford a high rent. 
Such a man as Vanblarcom, now, will be able, when he 
gets a going, to hire such a house. You can afford to 
let them, if you build as I proposed to you, for three 
hundred and fifty dollars, can you not ?" 

" Oh, yes, and pay a fair interest." 

" Then stick to that ; they will let easily, and such 
are needed for people in moderate circumstances. There 
is some good to be done in this way, although people in 
general don't think of it. Those who can afford to pay 
large rents, can find houses enough ; but many a young 
&mily is obliged to go to board, which is no living at 
all, or to hire part of a house, which is almost as bad, 
because so few houses of moderate rent, in a decent part 
of the city, are to be obtained. Three of the men you 
have helped, I know, would jump at having a chance to 
hire each a house such as we have talked about. They 
are now boarding out. No, no ; j ust try the experiment on 
this row, and the next, if you please, you may put up for 
those who want fine residences. I say, let those who are 
able look out for the interests of the poor and new be- 
ginners, the rest can take care of themselves." 

" One would think, Uncle Blagg, that you had been 
very poor once yourself, and had learned how to sympa- 
thize with them. You seetl to know how they feel 
and what they want." 

"Thank the Lord, Willie, I never was what I call 

Eoor, nor doj ever expect to be rich. I have always 
ad a good ^tuation, and received a little more every 
year than I have spent But ray situatioti a^ ^ ^S^c^XsaSk 
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given me an opportunity to become acquainted with 
many who have been in difficulties — who nave been np, 
and then been brou^t down — of many who have been 
straitened for means even to procure tiie necessaries of 
life — ^men of fine feelings and of good parts — ^they would 
make free to converse with me, when they might not feel 
like doing so with the principals. I tell you, people may 
say what they please about a man being able to take 
care of himself, and that if it was their case they would 
do so and so — ^if they could not do one thing they would 
do another. It is easy to talk, and easy to advise — ^mnch 
easier than to be at the trouble and expense of a little 
aid. But I know I have seen many a man as good as 
the best among them, his sensibilities as acute, his sen- 
timents as refined, his bearing in every way as gentle- 
manly, with a wife and children whom he was as tender 
of, and as anxious to shield from the roughnesses of life 
as the wealthiest can possibly be ; and I have known 
that, for the want of a little of those means which are 
accumulating in the hands of men who profess to follow 
the example of Him who, for our sakes, became poor, 
and who went about doing good, has gone on struggling 
and suffering through his whole life. Could he have had 
the aid he needed at the right time, his life might have 
been passed in usefiilness and peace, with some sunshine 
upon it, instead of despondency, privation, a brokeu 
spirit, and a premature grave I No, no, Willie, I am no 
leveller. I believe most truly that all men were not 
bom equal, and that it would not be best that all should 
be on an equality as to circumstances, and that the rich 
should not be grudged their wealth if justly come by ; 
bat I do believe that he who subscribes his name as a 
follower of Christ — who goes to the table of the Lord, 
and there, with those sacred emblems in his hands, 
swears before heaven and earth that he will follow in the 
footsteps of his master, «nU hopes for salvation through 
his atoning blood, and at the same time has his thousands 
accumulating, year by year, beyond what he can fairly 
use, is not what he should be, nor what he thinks he is. 
He may subscribe largely to benevolent societies, and 
Ill's name may be lauded as a mode\ o^ Qi\i^T\\,^^ bwt until 
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he unlocks those treasures he has piled up beyond his 
necessities, and stretches out his hand to those who are 
struggling under difficulties, and does what in him lies to 
bind up broken hearts, and shed light around the path 
of the desponding, and make his wealth a fountain of 
blessing, he may be saved 'so as by fire,' but he shows 
a miser's heart, and must expect the miser's curse, ' The 
rust of your gold and silver shall be a witness against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as it were tire.' " 

William Ashton looked at his relative with a steady 
gaze, as with his hand outstretched, and his face at a 
glow, he poured forth his feelings; and he had not 
realized, before, what energy the old man could manifest 
when his heart was engaged. He knew him to be a wise 
counsellor and a kind friend, but he had no idea, till then, 
what fire was in him. 

" "Well, Uncle Blagg, I must go now ; I have an en- 
gagement up town." 

" How fitr ? — ^I have, too." 

" Up in Elm street ; I am going to see young Jones — 
Herbert Jones." 

" Herbert Jones I Do you know him ?" 

'' I have lately become acquainted with him, and am 
getting very fond of him." 

" Glad of that ; he is just such a young fellow as one, 
whether old or young, is apt to get fond of — a first-rate 
ch^. Come, then, let us jump into a hack and go there 
together — ^he is the very one I was going to see." 






CHAPTER XVI. 

Gbrteudb was very busy now-a-days, for being handy 
with her needle, she found it a pleasant employment to 
use her skill in making up garments, under the guidance 
of Mrs. Jones, for the children of the widow for whom 
she had provided a decent home. All things in the little 
house had been put in a comfortable state — ^not exactly 
as Gertrude would have fixed it ; for, if left to herself^ she 
would have carpeted the rooms, and furnished them, al- 
most in genteel style. But Mrs. Jones had cautioned 
her against going too far. 

" You have done a noble deed, dear Gertrude, injpro- 
viding such a house, and you can further aid Mrs. Kelly 
by assisting her in procuring better garments, and some 
few necessary articles in housekeeping, and with such 
conveniences as she needs in carrying on her regular 
business. She has now plenty of work, and her wash- 
ing can also be done to advantage, for she has water 
hard by, and is not compelled to carry it from such a 
distance, and she has decent pails and tubs, and took to 
iron and plait with. It is better for her to feel that she 
still must depend upon her own exertions ; and every 
dollar she lays by will encourage her to go on, and 
when she gets able to make things look better about her, 
and purchases the articles with her own money, she will 
enjoy them much more. She is in good health, and is 
strong to work. To aid the poor is better than to make 
them feel that they can lean entirely on us ; and besides, 
my dear,, you have spoken of others you have seen 
who are even more wretched and helpless than Mrs. 
Kelly." 

" I know I have ; but, Aunt Jones, it seems such a 
hopeless task. There are so many of them, and then 
that poor woman is so weakly, she can sew only half a 
a day at a time ; and her little gJLrl is a cripple, and has 
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to lie abed most of the time, and worst of all, she has a 
husband, and he drinks. What can we do for them ?" 

" We can do but little — a few shillings put into the 
woman's hand occasionally — -just so as to see that she 
does not suffer for the want of food." 

*' And then there is that that old man — ^he seems to be 
a good man — ^but he has to be in the same room with two 
or three swearing, drunken creatures, and he says they sit 
up late at night carousing and making a noise. He says 
he often feels it would be a blessed thing for him to be 
quiet in the grave. Oh, Aunt Jones, I wish I was a 
man !" 

** What would you do, my dear ?" 

" Oh, I hardly know ; but I think I should try to get 
the poor creatures all out of that wretched place. Why, 
aunt, how can they have any courage to do better while 
they are all living huddled together so — everything so 
dirty, so unpleasant, where there is not one affreeablo 
thing for them to look at ? Do you not thiri if the 
houses could be torn down, and things fixed decently, 
and they encouraged a little — ever so little — that they 
would, may be, act differently ?" 

** Some of them would, no doubt ; but I fear the evil 
with many of them is not to be eradicated that way. The 
most that can be done, and I think that might be accom- 
plished — there are rich men enough to whom it would 
be very easy, and no loss of property or interest — if 
those who own so much vacant ground would put up 
plain, decent houses, with conveniences for poor people, 
to assist them in doing their work, and have the rent so 
reasonable that those who are disposed to work might 
have an opportunity to get out of these sinks of fQth and 
profanity, and every kind of evil. And if wealthy and 
judicious people would take the pains to hunt up such 
cases, and give them a little assistance — it only needs a very 
little — oh, what a deal of suffering might be relieved ! 
All cannot be helped ; the degradation of many is beyond 
the reach of human power ; but there is no doubt thou- 
sands that might be saved, who are fast sinking into a 
state of hopeless misery. The rich, however, must 
answer for themselves; they will have lYievt o^^ni ^ft^ssyosjX 
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to render to Him who has given them their wealth, and 
will hring them to a strict account for the use they have 
made of it." 

" Well, Aunt Jones, when I get my property, I shall 
not rest until something is done." 

Mrs. Jones did not reply. She knew that Gertrude 
was yet young. She was just fresh from an experience 
among the poor. She would no doubt soon be trans- 
ported to other scenes, and long before that anticipated 
day other views and feelings would doubtless possess her 
mind ; and perhaps the fe-cts in her past history be too 
painful and too humiliating for her to wish by any means 
to recall them. 

" Well, aunt, I have finished these garments, and this 
evening Herbert has promised to go with me to Mrs. 
Kelly's." Somehow of late Gertrude had left off the 
title which, in the first warmth of her feelings, she 
had given to Herbert, and he seemed much better satis- 
fied with it. " Don't you think she will be pleased ? And 
now I think jtf it, I am so glad you have procured such 
plain stuff! It will MBwer much better than the fine 
calico I wished to purchase — it will be more appropriate. 
I see now that it is much better to have things suitable 
to their situation, and then, when they are worn out and 
she has to purchase garments herself she will not feel 
that she must get costly articles, which perhaps she will 
not be able to buy." 

" That is true, Gertrude. It requires wisdom in try- 
ing to do good, as in anything else ; and Mrs. Kelly must 
not be encouraged to feel, that because you have helped 
her so far, she must depend on you for the future. I know, 
my dear, how you feel" — ^Mrs. Jones saw that the coun- 
tenance of Gertrude looked quite sad — " you feel under 
special obligations to Mrs. Kelly, and that is idl well. 
You can always keep .a watch over the femily, and be 
ready at any emergency to extend your hand for their 
aid ; but if you should, by undue liberality, hinder her 
self-reliance, you might do her a positive evil." 

"I should be sorry to do that. Aunt Jones; but when 
J think how she helped us when she did not expect the 
slightest return, how can 1 lie\p fee^Mi^ ^o't'»'» 
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And Mrs. Jones saw the big tear start from Jier lovely 
eye — and how could she help it ? She pressed the dear 
girl to her bosom, and imprinted a warm kiss on her 
mr cheek, and wiped the tears away. 

" Dear Gertrude, may you ever retain the same just 
and tender heart. I know how you feel, and would not 
blunt your tender sympathies, nor diminish your just 
sense of gratitude. You shall relieve your heart by 
doing what you desire ; but only keep in mind that j^ou 
want to do Mrs. Kelly a benefit that will be lastmg. 
You may be removed, my dear, far away from the city, 
and from all opportunity to watch over that kind-hearted 
woman ; and remember you will not for some years be 
your own mistress, and may not be able to dispense as 
you please." 

" How so. Aunt Jones ?" And the color at once left 
the cheek of Gertrude, as she looked with intense inte- 
rest for a reply. 

Mrs. Jones had for some days been waiting for just 
such an opportunity to communicate some tidings to her 
ward, which she feared would shock her ; now she 
thought the time had come. 

"You know, my dear, that your grandfather is 
dead ?" 

" Oh, yes ; "^e have heard that, some time since." 

" You know likewise that he has left no will, and that 
you of course are an heir to his estate jointly with your 
two aunts ?" 

" Yes, that you have told me." 

" Of course, as you are not of age, a guardian must 
be appointed over you, until you are of age, to act for 
you, and to direct your affairs as though you had a &.ther 
livinff ?" 

" Must I submit to that ?" 

"There is no help for it; and at the solicitation of 
your aunts, who are your nearest kindred, a gentleman 
has been smpointed who has lately married your aunt 
Gertrude, JDr, Weatherbee." 

" A good man ?" 

" I am not acquainted with his character^ ixy^ d^^wt \ 
but from what Mr. Jif cBride writes, 1 feai \ift xs^'l TiCi\»\i^ 
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just such a one as we could wish ; but your aunts will 
no doubt see to it that you are well taken care oj^ as you 
will be with them." 

" How so — cannot I remain here — can you not keep 
me ?" 

The poor girl was deeply agitated ; she could scarcely 
utter the sentence. Her whole frame shook with emo- 
tion. Mrs. Jones was equally moved, but was enabled 
to command her feelings. She loved Gertrude most 
tenderly, and for many reasons would gladly have per- 
mitted things to remain as they had been, but her judg- 
ment told her that it would not be best they should. 
And even had there been no obstacle on her part, she 
knew that those who now had the legal control of her 
would by no means allow it. But for her own sake, and 
that of one member of her family, she felt that, however 
trying the separation might be, it had better take place 
soon. Mrs. Jones, with a mother's keen eye, had per- 
ceived that a strong attachment was growing in the 
heart of Herbert for this lovely young girl — how feir it was 
reciprocated on the part of Gertrude she could not tell. 
That she loved Herbert there could be no doubt. 
Thrown with him as she had been, constantly in his com- 
pany, excluded from all others, and feelmg under such 
recent obligations, she no doubt felt an interest in him. 
But whether her feelings were strong enough to be per- 
manent, of course she could not tell. Herbert she knew 
thoroughly ; she knew what ardent feelings he possessed 
— how susceptible he was to the tender passion, and she 
could not be mistaken in the tokens he manifested of a 
strong and growing attachment on his part, and, as a 
wise mother, she concluded that, if possible, a stop must 
be puir to it, before the passion had gained such an ascen- 
dency that his happiness for life, and perhaps his future 
usefulness, might be endangered. He was yet too young 
to be allowed to indulge in such feelings when they 
were becommg serious ; and what hope could there be 
that anything would result from it but disappointment 
and anguish of heart to this son of her pride and her 
hope. Gertrude was still younger than he. She had 
now been placed by Providence m ^ ^ifiLexeviX, «^\i^x^<iC 
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life. She would be surrounded by the trappings of 
wealth. She would no doubt be introduced into the gay 
world, educated in principles different from those which 
she had endeavored to instill into his mind. She would 
be known as a wealthy heiress, and all the allurements 
of admirers with whom Herbert could not compete, 
would be daily thrown in her way, to tempt her accept- 
ance ; and what could be rationsJly expected from any 
girl of her present age under such circumstances? Ana, 
moreover, Herbert's acquaintance might, and most jjro- 
bably would be, rather an inconvenience to Gertrudcv. 
He had known her in a state of degradation, which her 
friends most surely would do all in their power to make her 
forget, and which she herself might also wish obliterated. 
It was but judging fairly of human nature to believe all 
this. And Mrs. Jones felt that her duty was plain, and 
that to encourage any feelings between two young persons 
thus situated would be the extreme of folly — ^madness. 
Her mind had resolved these ideas, and she was ready 
to act upon them. And yet her heart was deeply painea 
in performing the task. In reply to Gertrude's searching 
question, she therefore answered in as calm a manner as 
she could. 

" It would be hardly possible, my dear Gertrude, even 
if we could keep you and do justi^ce to you, under your 
circumstances. Your friends would, no doubt, be utterly 
opposed to it." 

Gertrude was full of sensibility ; she thought the man- 
ner of Mrs. Jones was constrained. It no doubt was, for 
she had to put on an extra amount of resolution, in order 
to do what she felt to be her duty, but which went sadly 
against her warm heart ; and it flashed upon the mind 
of the young girl at once, that for some reason, she could 
not tell what, Mrs. Jones did not really wish her to stay, 
and that the opposition of her j&iends to such a measure 
was merely an apology. She could say no more, but, 
overcome by a rush of feeling, gave way to a flood of 
tears. Mrs, Jones expected nothing less. She could 
have wept with her, but she feared to manifest too much 
sympathy, lest Gertrude should be encouraged to enter 
further into paiticuJars. But she bad iioX,^eX. ^'^^ 
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she felt constrained to say. She knew that on any day 
Gertrude might be sent for, and it would be better now 
to make the fact known. As soon, therefore, as the vio- 
lence of her feelings had in some measure been spent, 
Mrs. Jones resumed : 

" I tell you these things, dear Gertrude, that you may 
be prepared for the event. I cannot tell how soon this 
may take place ; but you are liable at any time to be sent 
for. I wish you to make up your mind for the event, so 
that you may not be taken by surprise, and manifest a 
reluctance to the change ; it mighf be a source of trial 
to your friends, and consequently a source of annoyance, 
in future, to yourself." 

" I thaiik you ; oh, I have much to thank you for— 
much that I can never repay ; that I shall never forget ! 
But, oh, it will be so sad ! Does Herbert know that I 
am going away ?" 

Herbert had been in remarkably good spirits for a few 
days. He and Gertrude had so much business to trans- 
act together ; there were so many little things to do for 
Mrs. Kelly, that Gertrude could not do without his as- 
sistance ; they had so many little runs to take, and it 
was so pleasant for him, so very pleasant, to be with her 
alone ; to feel her arm leaning on him in so much confi- 
dence, and to have her look at him with that pleasant 
smile, that now was so easily started, around those cherry 
lips ; and to have her talk so confidently about her plans 
for the future, in which she, without any art or thought 
of impropriety, connected him with herseU^ that he 
almost entirely forgot the fact, that she was no longer 
the friendless orphan, dependent upon his exertions for 
support, but a wealthy heiress, with friends who, no 
doubt, would soon be clustering about her. And he was 
happy, oh, how happy ! and how could he help showing 
it, and how could she help noticing it ? and when she 
asked this question, a strange thought had crossed her 
mind — " Had he known all this ? and if so, was he happy 
in the idea that she would not much longer be a burden 
to them?" She, therefore, looked with unwonted 
earnestness at his mother ; but Mrs. Jones perceived 
the sadden flash that suffused her cheeks \ she answered 
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with hesitancy, for she herself was somewhat con- 
fused: 

" Does he know it ? You mean, my dear, what I have 
just told you ?" 

" That I am going away." 

" Oh I he doubtless knows how you are situated, and 
that you have fiends ; and, no doubt, he expects that 
some change will be made by them in reference to you. 
Why do you ask, my dear ?" 

Mrs. Jones was constrained by a natural curiosity to 
put this question. Perhaps 8l\e wished to catch Ger- 
trude off her guard, and be able, by her reply, to probe 
more deeply her feelings. A mother's vanity will some- 
times outtop her judgment. She really, under the 
circumstances, would have sincerely regretted that any 
feelings had been engendered in either of them, of a seri- 
ous nature ; and yet she could not help being a little 
curious to know how Gertrude really felt. But she soon 
found that she had a woman's nature to deal with, 
although embodied in one so young. True to her in- 
stincts, the dear girl blushed more deeply than ever, for 
she at once perceived the inference which might be 
drawn from her previous question. She replied, almost 
instantly : 

" Oh, because he spoke about going next week to the 
Museum, and he asked me to accompany him ; but if I 
am liable on any day to be called for, it would not be 
prudent for me to be away ; so I must tell him the rea- 
son why I cannot accept his invitation." 

" l^at is true, my dear ; it may not be so well, just 
now, to be far out of the way. I will speak to Herbert 
about it. Perhaps, upon the whole, you had better let 
me acquaint him with the circumstances." 

" Just as you please, aunt." 

Mrs. Jones had a more difficult task to accomplish, as 
she felt it her duty to let Herbert know at once how mat- 
ters stood. She feared, in some way, Gertrude would 
mention it before him, or directly to him, and she did 
not wish to hate him thus taken by surprise. It might 
be that, at such a moment, he would unguardedly say 
thai which would expose his feelinga, aadVu coi^i^^Q^^^x^^^ 

9 
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he might Bnffer a severe mortification. But she would 
have no opportunity for doing so until late in the even- 
ing ; she and Herbert had their seasons for private con- 
ference after the family had retired. 

The business which Mr. Blagg had with Herbert that 
evening, was somewhat of a private nature ; and in order 
to explain more fully its purport, we must go back a lit- 
tle in our story. It will be remembered, that at the time 
when the denouement in reference to Henry Jones took 
place, Herman Granite left his home, fully resolved never 
more to enter it. It had, indeed, been very unlike a 
home to him. The unwise strictness of his aunt ; her 
want of sympathy in the feelings of youth, and her fret- 
fulness whenever he had invited associates to his home, 
all conspired to wean him from it. Had his father been 
more domestic in his habits, a little more familiar with 
his son, sacrificed some hours of business or relinquished 
some of the many engagements of a public nature, and 
devoted more time and manifested a deeper interest in 
him whose welfiire he was bound to seek, things would, 
probably, never have resulted in such a sad separation. 
But we must tell our story, and leave our readers to 
draw their own conclusions. 

A few weeks after the departure of his brother, Her- 
bert was returning one evening to his store, after a short 
absence, when, not far from Hunker's Alley, he saw a 
person leaning against the board fence, apparently sick, 
or under the mfluence of liquor. A moment he paused, 
his curiosity being arrested. He saw that he was a 
young man, and very soon stepped up and accosted 
nim. 

It was, indeed, a sad spectacle! A youth of fair 
countenance, well dressed, evidently no common rowdy. 
Herbert addressed him, but received no answer ; at the 
same time the young man attempted to move from his 
hold upon the fence, and would have fallen to the pave- 
ment, had not Herbert seized him. He was terribly un- 
der the influence of liquor. He had probably felt its 
power overcoming him, and liad resorted to the*fencefor 
Bupport, Herbert judged, likewise, that in some way 
the youth had been taken \maw«ixe^\ ^\\\i^t enticed by 
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companions, or, ignorant of the eflfect of strong drink by 
personal experience, had, for son)^ reason — perhaps it 
might have been as a remedy foPpain or sudden sick- 
ness — taken more than he was equal to. But he could 
not be a habitual drinker ; for by the light which the 
lamp afforded, Herbert could plainly perceive that his 
countenance was very fiiir — it was, moreover, quite hand- 
some, ahhongh now deadly pale. To leave a youth of his 
own age, under such circumstances, his heart would not 
allow. To all the questions which he put, as to his name 
and place of residence, no answer could begot; and fear- 
ing that the inability of the young man to help himself 
was increasing, Herbert determined to make all the 
haste he could, and lead him to his own premises. They 
were near at hand, and preferring not to enter the store, 
as persons might be in there, he opened the door in the 
side street, which admitted him at once into their back 
room. The children had retired, and his mother was 
seated in the store. He called her, and as she entered 
the room put up both hands, but said nothing ; all Her- 
bert said, was : 

** The bed in the small room." 

Mrs. Jones had perfect confidence in Herbert, that he 
knew to whom he was affording a shelter, and stopped 
not to ask questions. The door into this room opened 
immediately from the sitting-room, and in a few mo- 
ments the unhappy youth was laid at rest upon the bed. 
No attempt was made to take off any part of his cloth- 
ing, and almost immediately he was asleep. As they 
closed the door, and reentered their room, Mrs. Jones, 
with an expression of deep anguish on her countenance, 
said, in a low voice : 

" My dear Herbert, who is it ?" 

" I do not know ; I never saw him before." And as 
his mother looked with much astonishment at him, sur- 
prised that he should bring a stranger into the house in 
such a situation, he at once related the circumstances 
under which he foimd him. 

" J might have left hun, I suppose, and spoken to a 
watchman, and he would have taken him to the wafccW 
house, and then be would have been ^x^q%^^ \.q '^^ 
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public, and perhaps his friends droadfolly mortified, and 
nimself^ too, and materially injured. He certainly is not 
used to drink, and I thought I would run the risk and 
bring him home, and keep him through the night, I 
don't know but I have done wrong, mother. But how 
could I help it ? I could not leave him in the street, 
could I ?" 

Mrs. Jones felt disposed, when he commenced the 
narrative, to say to him that he had done wrong, but her 
views changed before he closed it. 

"You have done the right thing, my son. How 
dreadfully his parents would feel, if he had been made a 
public spectacle ! And, as you say, my son, he certainly 
cannot have been long in such habits. What a fine 
countenance he has, and how very fair his complexion ! 
Who knows ? — ^perhaps he has no mother I" 

Herbert slept that night on the old sofa in their 
sitting-room ; he did not care to leave the lower part of 
the house under such circumstances. When the morn- 
ing came, he quietly opened the do6r. The young man 
had just awoke — ^for he was surveying the rooift, and 
apparently trying to define his position. Herbert 
addressed him affably, offering his hand, which the youth 
readily took, Herbert asking him at the same time : 

" Do you feel better ?" ; 

" I feel better, thank you ; but where am I ?" ' 
. "You are among-fiiends, although I. believe we are 
strangers to each ouier." 

" How came I here ?" and then, as though recalling 
some scene, of which he had a falht recollection, he 
uttered an exclamation of anguish, and covered his face 
with his hands. Herbert was glad to see what effect his 
slight consciousness of the past had on him, but he had 
no time to spend with him just then. 

" I must leave you now. But do you lie still. Be 
assured that no one besides myself and my mother 
knows anything about the circumstances of your coming, 
and no one else shall know it from us." The yvung 
man put out his hand, and grasping that of He^|g^^ 
pressed it warmly. "^' , 

Oh, thank you, thank yowl 1 mxxaX., vuA^^d^ hate ^ 

* 
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fidlen among friends, although I never have seen you 
before, as I know of. You have a mother ?" 

" Oh, yes, thank the Lord, I have a mother — a dear, 
good mother." 

" You may well thank him " but he could say no 

more ; he covered his face and sobbed audibly. 

*'I will come to you again as soon as I can be 
released ; feel at your ease, and if I or my mother can 
do anything for you, rest assured we will do it." 

When Herbert went in again, he carried a small 
server, on which was a fresh cup of tea and some but- 
tered toast. 

"Oh, how kind you are I" The young man had risen, 
and was seated by the side of the bed, resting his head 
upon his hands. 

" I would have asked you to breakfast with us, but I 
thought probably you would prefer being quiet for a 
time." 

" Yoa are very (jonsiderate as well as kind ! I have 
money enough to pay for all this, but your gentlemanly 
treatment forbids my offering compensation in that way. 
If I'm not mistaken, your care of me has saved me from 
an exposure which no amount- of money could ever have 
blotted out." 

" You are perfectly safe in that respect ; and as to my 
compensation, I shall feel richly rewarded to learn from 
your own lips that my H0rvices have, as I supposed, 
saved you from public notoriety, and that the circum- 
stancies in which j^found you were as new and as abhor- 
rent to your feelings as they were painful to me." 

" I believe I ^an say so in all truth. I have much to 
be sorry for — mticb tha,t I could wish, had never been; 
and perhaps, had I possessed a frien(f, such as I think 
you might have been, this never would have happened. 
1 blame nobody, however ; I have known better than I 
have done." 

" 'V^'e can all say that ; but if you have a sense of 
ha^g^done wrong, that is a great thing, you know. 
- Jpv aljfl I are of an age in which we can hope bad 
oabit^may be broken offl A wbol^ \\£^ S& \i^%st^ 
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There was something so delicate in the coupling toge* 
ther of himself with one who but so lately had been in 
Buch a degraded condition, such a smoothing over of his 
&ult, and such a hopeful expression concerning him, that 
the young man again seized his hand. 

" I do not know even your name ; to me you are a 
stranger ; but if I might hope to win your confidence 
and have your friendship, I should feel that the world 
would yet -be a new place to me." 

" Perhaps we may be friends. I have but very few 
myself. However, I can promise you one thing, in what- 
ever way I can serve you, so far as it is in my power, I 
certainly am ready to do so." 

" Would your mother be willing to see me ? She saw 
me, you say, last evening, and I want to try to convince 
her that I am not what I must have seemed to her 
then ; and, oh !" 

There was again a pause ; he could not go on ; his 
emotions overpowered him. 

*' My mother will gladly see you. I will call her." 

In a few moments Herbert returned, his mother fol- 
lowing him. He had told how the young man felt, and 
her heart was already burning with pity for him. He 
arose as she entered ; he was the size of her own Her- 
bert, and apparently his age ; his face delicate as that of a 
female, and finely formed. His eyes were suffused with 
tears. She put out her hand, and his tender look at her 
worked up all the mother in her heart. 

"My poor, dear child I" and saying this, she imprinted a 
mother's kiss upon his cheek. This was more than his 
feelings could resist : he laid his head upon her shoulder 
while her arm embraced him. 

" Oh !" said he, scarcely able to articulate his words, 
*' since I was three years old, I have never known what 
it was to have a mother's kiss !" 

" I have thought so, my child. But be of good cheer ; 

your heart is not lost yet. Don't be ashamed of your 

tears; they tell me there is hope for you. What we 

can do for you shall be done with all our heart. I have 

no money, and doubtless you do not want that ; but I 

inow how much a son of your age -xi^e^ft ^xs^^^Qsist^wA 
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joa maj repose with perfect confidence upon my readi- 
ness to do all the good that is in my power to do." 

"Oh, bless you, bless you for these kind words I I 
hftTe never heard such sounds before ; and if I may only 
have such a friend to whom I can tell all I feel, there 
will be something worth living for. You saw me last 
night ?» 

" Hush ! hush I we will not talk about that. At some 
future day, when this dark shadow has disappeared, and 
Yonr mind has become more cahn, and you know us 
better, then, if you wish, you can tell us all about it. 
But let it, for the present, be obliterated. Only leir us 
know in what way we can be of service to you. Remain 
here for the present, or go home, just as you think best." 

** I have no }\pme 1" 

"No home?" 

A moment, Mrs. Jones looked at him in silence. He, 
surely, did not look like an outcast ; he was genteelly 
dressed, and his whole appearance that of one who had 
been well cared-for, and accustomed to good society. 
At length, she said : 

" Sit down by me, now, and tell me all you wish to 
say ; if it will relieve you to unburden your mind, you 
can safely do so, either to myself or my son — he feels 
deeply interested in you." 

Herbert had left the room. The young man took his 
seat, and Mrs. Jones sat beside him. He did not give 
his name ; for the present, he said, it was the only thing 
he would withhold. He did not seem disposed to ex- 
tenuate his iaults ; nor did he seem to magnify what he 
thought had been harsh treatment. It was, on many 
accounts, a painful story ; but Mrs. Jones could under- 
stand how a little harshness, under peculiar circumstances, 
mi^ht lead an irritated child to speak unadvisedly. That 
he nad done so, she, in her kind way, told him ; and he 
was ready to confess it, and she advised bim to go to his 
fikther, and frankly acknowledge his wrong. He was 
ready, he said, so to do, but thought it better, first, to 
let some weeks pass. His father was a very determined 
man, his mind not easily turned, and he -w^a^Xi^ ^W33ck\»^ 
lughljr inoeDsed, 
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The readet need scarcely be told that this young man 
was Herman Oranite. On leaving his fether's residence, 
in order to avoid all his friends, he had procured* board 
in the suburbs of the city, and had kept himself quite 
secluded, only going out in certain parts of the day, 
when he knew that those with whom he had associated 
would be engaged, and not likely to come in his way. 
He had made up his mind to go to sea, and having fallen 
in with a young mate of a vessel about to sail to China, 
had formed an intimacy with him, and had resolved, 
through his persuasion, to engage as a common sailor for 
th^voyage. He had not seen the captain, nor the ves- 
sel ; and having made a confident of this ^ilor, it was 
concluded that his name could be enrolled on the ship's 
books, and that he could go on board just as she was 
about to sail. The time for her departui'e had arrived ; 
he had purchased his clothes and packed his trunk, and, 
the next day, was to go over to Brooklyn, and from 
thence be conveyed to the vessel. He had not given his 
real name, for his design was, if possible, to prevent any 
chance for a discovery by his father of his whereabouts. 
The mate had called for him, early that evening, as he 
said, " to take a short cruise," and, no doubt, with the 
design of leading the unhappy youth into haunts of 
infamy, had insisted upon his drinking with him. Her- 
man had never been addicted to stimulants — ^he had no 
taste for them ; but willing jfeojtfiow that he was not 
afraid of trifles, he drank wh^onrged. And when the 
poison had began to have itngftiiral effect, of exciting 
his temperament, he was niore easily induced to take 
more. He was at first ignorant of the nature of the den 
into which he had been led; but, happily, befor.e his 
reason left him, he ascertained the truth ;:;And while his 
companion was engaged with some of tite[ wretched 
inmates, he passed from among them and%^e all the 
haste he could, if possible to get to liis boarding-house 
before he should be entirely overcome by the liquor he 
had taken. In this, however, he was unsuccesOTul, and 
was found at last by Herbert Jones, in the condition 
whioh we have described. 

With the omission of Icna name, «S\. \}Ci»^^ ^T\Iv:sQ&as4 
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he frankly told to Mrs. Jones, and then added, as he 
closed : 

" The scenes of the past night have opened my eyes 
as to the character of those with whom I was about to 
associate, and my mind revolted then ; and now the idea 
of being connected with creatures so debased, is per- 
fectly abhorrent to my feelings. I am conscious that 
I am not &llen so low, as my father said I had; and 
I feel more sure than I have ever been, that evil prac- 
tices and evil companions lead to a depth of degi-ada- 
tion of which I had no conception. Oh, I hope ! — yes, 
I know — I am not quite lost ; and your kind words, ,and 
the kind treatment I have received from yourself and 
your dear son, I trust have touched my better feelings. 
1 shall try, in some way, to begin a new life." 

" You will not go to sea, then ?" 

" Not as a common sailor — nothing but the most dire 
necessity can tempt me to do that." 

" But if you return to your lodgings, will you not be 
subjected to annoyance by that man — ^the officer of the 
vessel ?" 

" I have thought of that ; I must try, if possible, for a 
few days, to avoid him, until the vessel sails. If I could 
only " 

He was going to say, if he could only remain where 
he was for a short time, or even permanently, how happy 
he should be ! But he felt a delicacy in doing so. It 
might not be convenient, or agreeable. But the kind 
lady by his side anticipated what he would have said ; in 
feet, she had become so interested in the relation of his 
history, that she was anxious not only to shield him from 
the present evil, but, if possible, to do something toward 
restoring him to his family. As he paused at the unfin- 
ished sentence, she said : 

" Perhaps, if you could be contented to remain where 
you now are, for a day or two, it may answer your pur-# 
pose ?" ' 

*' Oh, it is asking too much ! But could you keep me ?" 

• " Our house is small, and its accommodations not 
many ; but if you wish to remain for a few daya.^ w« 
shall certainly h6 ghd to have you.^* 

9* 
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And he remained there for a full week, and mingled 
in their happy family scenes. He witnessed the pure 
love which seemed to pervade the very atma<;pherc 
of their dwelling; became much attached to every mem- 
ber of the family, and they to him ; for all the better 
feelings of his own heart had been awakened into life, 
until it seemed to himself a strange thing that he should 
ever have indulged the angry passions. He learned, too, 
what charms a true home has, and how the mutual inter- 
change of kind words and acts — the letting forth of the 
heart's warm feelings — sheds a halo around the common 
circles, fer more enchanting than all the glitter of most 
costly appointments; that a true home is made not merely 
by the pleasant things which wealth can gather under 
the domestic roof^ but by that Christian order which 
gives to each his proper place, and that holy love which 
acts spontaneously, as each fulfills his part. He learned, 
too, that neatness could be maintained without severity 
or constant complaint ; and that gentility of manners 
was not necessarily connected with rich dresses and dis- 
tant reserve. A new world of thought had opened to 
him, too, in reference to that which should give a man 
his true standing in life. Among all the friends, or 
rather acquaintances, he had formed — and those had 
been from families in comfortable circumstances, and 
who, no doubt, would have shrunk from the idea of 
associating with one who merely kept a corner grocery 
— not one did he know to be more truly a gentleman 
than Herbert Jones — ^not one of them all did he respect 
80 much for his judgment and mental improvement, and 
not one of them all did he esteem as half so dear and 
valuable to him as a friend, , He had seen a new phase 
of life, one which he could not have supposed to exist. 
Hereafter he will have a new standard to judge by. 

It was only a week that he remained as an inmate, but 
every fine evening he had called in, and made one in their 
little circle. His views, too, had been materially modi- 
fied in reference to his duty to his father. He was not 
satisfied with his own conduct. He saw now where he 
had been wrong. That delicate attention which Herbert 
constantly paid to hia mot\ieT \ loAa tes^ect for ,the 
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slightest intimation of her wishes ; his constant regard 
to her pleasure and comfort ; and even the soil and 
pleasant tones of voice in which he addressed her, offered 
sach a contrast to his own habit, that he could now see 
clearly howfer he had come short. There was a beauty 
in filial and parental intercourse that he had never no- 
ticed before. To be sure, he had no mother, and his 
fiither's manner seemed cold ; but yet he could not be- 
lieve it was from any want of affection on his parent's 
part ; and even he began to think that the harsh 
umguage which his J&ther had used at their last inter- 
view was an evidence how strong his love had been. 
So Mrs. Jones had told him. It might be so ; and per- 
haps, even now, deep anguish was wringing that parent's 
heart, and day by day he mourned in secret over his 
blasted hopes. He had never thought before how much 
a parent loved, until this lovely woman, in soft and 
touching tones, unveiled the depths of the parental 
fountain. 

He had talked freely with Herbert, and resolved, at 
last, to do his duty. He made known his name and 
that of his father. 

" How strange it is that we have never met I" said 
Herbert ; " do you never visit the store ?" 

'* Not often, and then only to ask for money ; but do 
you know my father ?" 

'^ Oh, yes. It was his kindness that enabled me to go 
on with the store. Without his aid we should have been 
broken up, and scattered in different places, all of us 
without a home, and I without my mother. Oh, how 
thankful am I that this little home has betn a refuge for 
his son — how strange 1" 

" Strange, strange indeed 1" and Herman Granite 
bowed his head upon his hands, and seemed deeply 
touched. 

"Your father is a noble, kind-hearted man, or he 
would never have dealt with one who had no claims upon 
him as he has dealt with me ; and in all my dealings with 
him^ he treats me more like one he wishes to befriend, 
than as a merchant who wants to soil his goods. And 
now I can understand what Mr. BVsyg^^ X^di xck% ^ \«^ 
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days since, when I asked him if Mr. Granite was not 
well, for he was so silent and downcast. * His heart is 
sick,' said Mr. Blagg; * domestic trouble, I fear, will 
break his heart — ^but do not speak of it ;' and I have not, 
even to my mother. Oh, you will go back, will you not, 
and tell him you regret that you have ever given him 
any cause of sorrow, and that henceforth it will be 3'^our 
happiness to confoim to all his will ?" 

" I am ready to do so. I would go this moment if I 
thought he might not suppose it was merely because my 
means were exhausted, and that necessity, not a sense of 
duty, drove me back. But if you would see Mr. Blagg, 
and tell him all, and let him tell my father, ^nd that you 
believe my heart is truly penitent, he might be better 
satisfied.'' 

And it was for this purpose that Mr. Blagg had come 
this evening. He knew not for what purpose Herbert 
wished him to call; supposing it was merely some busi- 
ness matter. That alone would not have taken him ; 
but he enjoyed a chat with the young grocer, and he 
• could have one more free from disturbance than in his 
own counting room. Herbert was always in a hurry 
when there. 

" Well done, Vanblarcom ! — turned retail grocer, ha ? 
But where'.s your principal?" This was Mr. Blagg's 
salutation as he entered the store and saw Mr. Vanblar- 
com weighing out some small article for a little girl who 
■yr^ waiting patiently for the movements of the gentle- 
lOiBli ; he, never having attended much to such small mat- 
^pSTBj wafl not very rapid in his movements. 

*' Herbert kas gone out, but will be in soon ; in about 
fivfe minutes he will be here, for he is expectirig you this 
evening." 

The meeting between William Ashton and Mr. Van- 
blarcom was peculiarly cordial, especially on the part of 
the former. What he had learned from Mr. Blascg of 
the particulars of Vanblarcora's situation and feelings, 
had given him a deep interest for that gentleman, and 
the tact that he was. thus giving his time to sei^ve a 
friend, added to the respect he entertained for him. 

Within the time specified HeibexX. e5i\.^\^^^ ^s^d along 
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with him Gertrude Manners. They both appeared with 
a very serious countenance ; indeed, Gertrude had evi- 
dently been weeping, but only a glance could be had at 
her £Eice, for she immediately entered the sitting-room, 
without waiting to be introduced to any one. 

Mr. Vanblarcom now left his place behind the counter, 
and addressing young Ashton : 

" I don't know, sir, but you will think I am presuming 
on your kindness ; but my wife is so very anxious to see 
you, in order that she may express to you personally her 
sense of the obligations we are under to you, that I have 
had to promise I would ask you to my home the first 
opportunity. We live close by, and it ^vill intrude upon 
your time only a few moments. We don't ask you as a 
visitor, for we are in no trim to see visitors." 

" I will go, certainly, with pleasure ; but please ask 
your wife to say nothing about our business matters. I 
should like to make her acquaintance, for I wish to be 
on visiting terms with the families of those I do business 
with." 

** William had been told by Mr. Blagg that Vanblar- 
com lived in a small house in the upper part of the city, 
but he was somewhat surprised, as they ascended the 
steps, to see how very unpretending indeed were the 
premises — a small frame building, sadly in need of 
painting, and much out of repair. Part of such a house, 
and for a family, did, indeed, manifest straitened circum- 
stances 1 / . - A 

The rooms they occupied were on the ground floor — d; ■ 
front and back, with a small chamber in the attic, in case* 
they needed at any time a spare bed-room. t' 

The pleasant tones of a sweet voice were heard accom- 
panying the rocking of a cradle. Ashton instinctively 
cauglit the arm of his companion ; the tune or the voice 
had taken a mighty hold upon him — ^he feared to disturb 
the music. 

" It is only Fanny," was the reply, and at once his 
hand was upon the latch, and the melody ceased. As 
.they entered, the eye of the viator was fixed upon a 
young lady seated beside a cradle. He knew that she 
must hBve been the singer, and "bii* cv3ifioi\Vj ^^a \ia 
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doubt excited to see whether the instrument accorded 
with the lovely sounds it had sent forth. But the glance 
he gave was at once withdrawn, for his name had been 
mentioned, and a lady, who was seated beside a small 
stand engaged with her needle, arose and approached 
him. She was young — apparently not over twenty-one 
— somewhat pale, but quite handsome, plainly dressed, 
but in excellent taste, and her form graceful, and when 
Mr. Vanblarcom said, " My wife, Mr. Ashton," he was 
taken by surprise. Mr. Vanblarcom was, doubtless, 
when well dressed, a good-looking man ; but his business 
habits had made him rather negligent of his personal 
appearance, and of late his trying circumstances bad 
preyed upon his mind, and gave an additional rough 
aspect to the outer man. Therefore Mr. Ashton may 
be excused, being himself quite a young man, and with 
no experience in matrimonial life, if he should have an- 
ticipated somewhat of a nearer resemblance to the 
plain specimen which the husband presented. It was a 
pleasing disappointment, however ; lor the heart of man, 
whether old or young, instinctively asserts its interest 
in a lovely woman. As Mrs. Vanblarcom took his hand, 
he noticed that her eye was glistening with moisture ; 
and that, no doubt, %dded to the charm, for he afterward 
said "■ he never looked at anything so beautiful before." 
Mrs. Vanblarcom, too, was taken by surprise. She had 
heard her husband speak of Mr. Ashton as a man of large 
property, and although she had asked no questions as to 
his personal appearance, being altogether absorbed in 
the lact of his open-hearted liberality, yet she had pic- 
tured to. herself a person corresponding to what she knew 
of his qualities and circumstances, and as she afterward 
told her husband, " fancied a middle-aged, large man, 
with a benevolent countenance, and a few grey haii-s." 
Instead thereof, she was standing face to fece with one 
apparently of her own age, somewhat taller, indeed, but 
with a countenance fair and pleasing, and at the mo- 
ment highly flushed, for he was bashful withal, and his 
feelings were highly excited. 

Mrs. Vanblarcom had so much she wished to say, that 
Bhe Dever anticipated there co\xV^ \)^ ^xi^ ^«a\. oC -words 
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on her part, if she should ever be bo fortunate as to meet 
this benefactor. But here, too, the reality was alto- 
gether different from her imaginings. Not a word could 
she utter, and after standing thus vis d vis with a young 
gentleman, with the consciousness, too, that tears were 
stealing Ifrom their hiding-place, and even jelling upon 
her cheeks, she quietly withdrew her hand, and taking a 
seat, for a few moments had to let the excited emotions 
have vent. 

That she felt much more free to converae with him, 
and much less embarrassed, than if he had been such a 
one as her imagination conceived, there could be no 
doubt. Even the circumstance of her being obliged to 
let out her feelings, in the way she was doing, was not 
so trying, for youth has sympathies all its own, and she 
knew well enough that he could understand her ; and, 
moreover, she felt very certain that she saw something 
in his eye that dimmed its lustre, and that too, no doubt, 
had its effect upon her. They understood each other — 
she knew they did — much better than if there had been 
a score or two of years between them. 

Mr. Ash ton — we would prefer taking the liberty which 
Mr. Blagg alway did, and call him Willie, for it is a 
pretty name, and we love him dearly, but we must con- 
form to the proprieties, and since he has a " large pro- 
perty," and is manfully using his talents and exering 
such a mighty influence over the destinies and hearts of 
many much older than himselt^ we must treat him with 
all due respect, at least in public — Mr. Ashton placed his 
chair near to his fair hostess ; for he had come purposely 
to see her, and at her own request. 

" You will pardon me," she said, " I wished to see you, 
but did not realize how I should feel."- 

" No apology is needed, I assure you. Your recep- 
tion has richly repaid me for all I have done, should 
every dollar of the money be lost. I think I have gained 
two friends ; and if I mistake not, we have certain feel- 
ings in common that will make us good friends." 

" You have — ^you have y if our hearts' love can be any 
object to you, you have it most truly." 

The tears on that pretty face — ^mot^ ^^^XX^ t^^^ "^^bmx 
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ever — were not yet all dried away ; and she said toe^ be- 
cause she was aware how her husband felt ; and although 
she was not then looking at him, she knew by certain 
signs that he could not contradict her if he wished to« 
Mr. Vanblarcom was a tender husband ; he loved his 
wife much better than he loved all the world besi(}e ; in- 
finitely better than he loved himself No labor, for her, 
was too severe ; for her, his sympathies were alive, ready 
to take fire ; and Mr. Vanblarcom was peculiar as to the 
manifestation of feeling. He could not — as some per- 
sons, blessed or cursed, just as you please to term it, 
with acute sensibilities and very susceptible to the gen- 
tler emotions — open the natural flood-gates and let the 
stream have vent. He would swell up and choke, and 
look very stem ; and only one intimately acquainted with 
his peculiarities could, at such times, comprehend exactly 
what ailed him. He might be angry, or unwell, or about 
to strangle, or go off into apoplexy ; any of these causes 
would suggest themselves, rather than the true one. His 
wife, however, knew him, and when she said we, she did 
so not only because it was highly proper, imder such cir- 
cumstances, to connect him with herself in expressions of 
gratitude, but because she wished to relieve him fi-om 
the necessity of saying anything. She knew that the 
talking for both must be done by her. 

" You hftve done more for us, Mr. Ashton, than you 
can now imagine ; much more than relieving our tempo- 
ral distress. I cannot tell you now, but at some future 
opportunity I may be able to do so. This world has its 
interests, and they take, necessarily, an intense hold upon 
us ; but there are some things of more importance than 
they can ever be; and I trust, ah, I do know you 
have " 

" Please, Mrs. Vanblarcom, let this matter drop ; I 
am not insensible to the fact that the aid I have afforded 
you, is material aid ; and that you should feel thankful to 
me, and look upon me^as a friend, is, I acknowledge, 
very grateful to my feelings. You have already assured 
me of this. I am satisfied, so far as my sympathies are 
concerned, with the compensation I have received. But 
W0 wast both keep in mind,t\iaLt owt o\iY\^^\»vyaa ^\!lcI not 
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Trith the gratification of these. I feel myself to be but a 
dispenser of a trust committed to me oy my Heavenly 
Father, for the purpose of cheering those of mv brethren 
who may be cast down. He is the real beneractor ; and 
whatever I do that may bring praise to him, I desire to 
thank him for ; and every token of his hand that you 
see in this, demands from you love, obedience, gratitude 
to him — there let it rest." 

Mrs. Vanblarcom could not but look upon the young 
man, as he addressed her, with thriUing interest. So 
young, so wise, she thought — so elevated by wealth, 
yet so humble in his demeanor ; alive to human sympa- 
pathy, so sensitive to love and gratitude from his fellows, 
and yet manifesting so just a sense of his true position as 
a mere almoner of God's bounty ; and pointing the reci- 
pients of favors which were in his own power to grant or 
withhold, away .from himself, to the only proper object 
of our hearts' love and reverence. Surely, she could 
perceive the very spirit which manifested the true cha- 
racter of the apostles, when they said, " Look not ye on 
us as though by our own power or holiness we had made 
this man to walk." Had he been her brother, she would 
have hung upon his neck and wept out the fullness of her 
heart ; all she could do, now, was to accept his offer of 
friendship. 

The point to which Mrs. Vanblarcom had alluded, and 
for which she was about to express her sense of obliga- 
tion as of especial consequence, was the effect which had 
been produced upon the mind of her husband by the 
treatment he received at the hands of Mr. Ashton. This 
has been spoken of before, as the reader knows; we 
merely allude to it now in its connection with this 
young wife. She was the daughter of a clergyman liv- 
mg in the country. She was but seventeen years of age, 
when, on a visit to New York, she became acquainted 
with her future husband. It was entirely a love match ; 
for when he told her how much he loved — and he told 
her the truth — he also let her know that he had no pro- 
perty ; nothing but his knowledge of business, and en- 
ergy, and physical strength. He had not been reli^loualY 
trained, and yet had been broug\it up m ^ w^^^^^^^ 
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religioas family. But the terrible discrepancy between 
their profession in public and their domestic character, 
had the effect to give him a contemptuous opinion of all 
professors. This, connected, unhappily, with a few in- 
stances, in his business experience, of gross meanness and -2^ 
duplicity on the part of those who made considera|[e noise 9 
in the world of religious enterprise, had so soured his 
mind, that he threw the whole concern up as a humbug ; 
and was very ready to let all the world know that he 
would have no hand nor part with any religous institu- 
tion whatever. 

It had been a source of sore trial to the parents of 
Etta Marshall, that she had allowed her affections to be 
captivated by one who evidently had no regard to divine 
things ; but she thought she knew him better than they 
did ; she knew that he had many of the elements of true 
religion, which were so imbued in his nature as to be 
controlling principles. He had a sacred regard for truth, 
and no fear of any consequences would keep him from 
letting it out — the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. He had the strictest regard for integrity 
in business ; honesty was something more than a name, 
with him. He had an abhorrence of anything that bor- 
dered upon meanness, either in dealing or in talking ; 
what he had against an individual, he would say to his 
face, if necessary to say it at all ; and he had a heart un- 
sullied by any of those baser passions with which men 
with fairer outsides are too often tainted. 

Etta Marshall thought she had discovered all this in 
him — and she thought rightly. She respected him, she 
loved him dearly, and she felt perfectly conscious that 
his heart was hers , and although she could not persuade 
her parents so as to take away all their fears for her hap- 
piness, yet they consented to her union. She had been 
happy, very happy ; but one thing was yet wanting ; she 
felt it year by year more sensibly. She had not b^en 
deceived by the man she had given herself to ; nor did 
ever a mother, with the tenderest heart, cherish a be- 
loved daughter with more untiring devotion, than did he 
his Etta, But still, he turned his back upon what she 
held to be most sacred ; ani t\i© YkXXXe o\i^^ >N^\<i ^^^^ 
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tog in years, and they mnst be trained to reyerence their 
&ther, and to feel that all he did was right ; and the 
task was getting to be more difficult and painful — painful 
to him and to her. And as she looked ahead through 
life, she feared the evil day had not come yet, and that 
dark clouds would by and by be gathering over her and 
the objects on which heart was centered. 

But suddenly a light had come down upon his path — 
it was more resplendent than the noon-day sun — ^it ex- 
posed, even to the strong-willed and prejudiced man, his 
own obliquities, by the striking contrast. His heart re- 
coiled, his self-confidence was broken. He had not been 
a hypocrite ; he had avoided that evil. But it was one 
thing to stand on guard against a false profession, and 
quite another to come boldly forward, amid a carping 
world, and with no motive but that of alleviating the 
many ills of humanity, extend the helping hand, and cry, 
" cheer up," to the desponding and downcast. James 
Vanblarcom was well versed in all the views and feelings 
which men of business and men of the world possess. 
He knew that William Ashton, by thus setting at naught 
the maxims of trade, and casting his treasures forth upon 
the bare honor of a poor and helpless man, was laying 
himself open to the sneers of the wise and crafty. He 
would be derided — behind his back, indeed, but ear- 
nestly so — as weak-minded, foolish ; and he knew that 
the multitude would shout a loud huzza if, as they be- 
lieved it would be, his inherited wealth should be scat- 
tered to the winds, although squandered in the cause of 
the suffering and helpless. Yes, Vanblarcom knew this 
well ; and when he contrasted his own narrow policy, 
hitherto,, with the noble deediS and daring of this youth, 
he was utterly abashed. He knew there must be a power 
behind the curtain, a principle which oomes not from the 
natural heart, which produced such a moral prodigy ; 
and his views have changed ; his confidence in himself is 
broken up; his opposition to the services of religion 
dropped ; there is a reality to it, and no longer will he, 
by word or act, do aught to hinder its advancement 
either in his own heart or that of otbei^. A3id.^\&LV%^vSk 
nrt^ knew, and life bad opened a new ^^^g^ io\ \k&\\%aQ^ 
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she had strong hopes, ah, how strong ! that its record 
would be untold happiness. And she wanted to tell 
their benefactor all this ; and perhaps she yet may do so, 
for they will often meet, and their sympathies be more 
and more intertwined, for, good or ill. But we have in- 
terrupted the scene longer than we anticipated. 

As if willing to change the subject, Mr. Ashton now 
turned toward Vanblaroom, who designedly had kept a 
little in the back ground. 

" I have been thinking, Mr. Vanblarcom, while sitting 
here, that you must be one of my tenants. I hope you 
will have no objections to me for a landlord." 

"By no means; but how a tenant? You have no 
houses, I hope, as poor as this ?" 

" This house answers a good turn ; it is not in good 
repair, that is wrong. But for many persons, such 
houses are needed. You, no doubt have felt it a 
fortunate circumstance that such a tenement could be 
obtained. Those who have but limited means need 
houses, as well as the forehanded and wealthy. It will 
be a sad state of things when all our city shall be covered 
with such rows of buildings as are now being put up in- 
several of our more populous streets." 

" It will, indeed — they must leave the city." 

" And when we drive out all those who are compelled 
to labor, in consequence of straitened circumstances, 
where shall we " 

"True — ^that's true. Our most useful citizens are 
those who are obliged to buckle to it for a living, and 
high rents will either drive them away, or tempt them 
to go beyond their means ; and when men do that, the 
next step is bankruptcy, or robbery in some shape or 
other." 

" I have thought of this ; or I will not say I have 
thought of it, but Uncle Blagg, you know, is a shrewd, 
calculating man, as well as very kind-hearted." 

" He is one of the best souls that is breathing in this 
city. Not much to look at, but a big heart, and a wise 
head, too." 

^^I go to him as my co\maellor. He has suggested to 
me the propnetj of putting -05^ oxl tcl-^ N«.Qas!X\<i\A\a. 
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Broome street, a row of plain two-story hoases, genteel, 
strong buildings, such as will not get out of &shion 
either, and yet finished in such a style, that men of 
moderate incomes can afford to live in them. And I 
shall have them completed soon. Now I propose that 
you take a look at them." 

Mr. Vanblarcom shook his head. 

" It would be of no use. I have noticed them ; they 
will command more money than I shall be able to 
afford." 

" They will, probably, not command more than I 
choose to ask for them." 

" What is that ?" 

" Three hundred dollars." 

' Three hundred I Every house there will let at once 
for four hundred." 

" No, they will not, for I do not intend to let them to 
the highest bidder. They will pay me at present what 
I am satisfied with as a fair interest, at that price. I 
intend, however, to have the choice of my tenants. I 
do not intend to let them to men who want to save 
money by hiring a house twenty-five per cent, less than 
it is worth ; but to those who have been accustomed to a 
certain style of living, whose business and standing in 
society entitle them to a fair rank, but whose means are 
limited. I have ten of them in that row. Four of them 
are already engaged, and you shall have the next choice ; 
what say you to it ?" 

Mrs. Vanblarcom did not look at her husband. She 
did not care to add the influence of her wishes against 
what might be his judgment. But if it could be so! 
She had noticed these buildings, too ; sne and her hus- 
band had walked together past them, and he had said 
how neat and snug they looked, and how pleasant was 
the street, and what pleasant yai'ds the children would 
have to play in ! but she had not replied. She felt it all, 
but far, far off, then, was any prospect that he and she, 
and their little ones, could be so housed. And now her 
heart was all stirred up. What could she ask beyond 
such a home ? — ^but she would be still, 

" You truly are kind, sir. It wou\d\)e^ cA ^>Jttsw^^*^^ 
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one wish of my heart to be able to put my family in snch 
quarters. But you know all my circumstances. I can 
only hope I may succeed ; and if I do, the rent would 
not be much ; but if not " 

" That venture I take upon myself. So, if you do not 
object, I shall put your name down for one of them, and 
you and your lady can go and select just which you 
please ; and any little conveniences which Mrs. Vanblar- 
com may suggest, shall be attended to. But I must be 
going, or my uncle will lose his patience." And as he 
rose to depart, the wife and husband stood beside him, 
and he gave each a hand. All had been said that waa 
needful, but not all that their full hearts wanted to 
say. Mrs. Vanblarcom, however, must have one word 
more. 

" I was going to ask — but I know it is hardly civil — 
our accommodations are so cramped ; but it would be 
so pleasant to see you here, sometimes!" 

" You know we are to be friends. I attach a real 
meaning to that word when I use it ; and I assure you, 
when I have leisure, I shall feel quite ready to make you 
a call." 

We have purposely omitted all mention of the young 
lady whos6 voice bad so attracted the notice of Mr. 
Ashton, and who was seated beside the cradle when he 
came in, because we wish to finish one part of the scene 
first. He had a fair look at her when he entered, and 
received from her a slight inclination of her head, as his 
name was mentioned. But during his reception by Mrs. 
Vanblarcom she stepped from the room, and he could 
only give a glance at her retiring form. She did not 
return ; no doubt ho thought, " she heard my name, and 
supposing Mr, and Mrs. v anblarcom might wish to be 
alone with me, kept out of the way ; or, being only a 
neighbor, returned home." He was on the point, seve- 
ral times, of asking some questions respecting her, but 
feared it might seem like rudeness, especially as she so 
immediately withdrew. He had a secret hope she might 
return, aud, perhaps, if the truth was known, was willmg 
to prolong his stay on that account. A strange feeling 
had come over him at l1a.e fttst s^gJoX. oi \i^\. \\. ^^a xwit 
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that she was so handsome. Her ooantenance was certainly 
very pleasing, but he had been accustomed to mingle 
with ladies with much higher pretensions to beauty, and 
yet the sii^ht of her affected him, as that of no otber 
lady ever had ; but for what reason, he could not tell. 
After he had left, the house and the scene there in its 
particulars would recur : her form, and gait, and look ; 
the peculiar glance of her eye ; even her finely-molded 
neck and glossy hair; minutiae which he had not thought 
of at the time would all come back, as it were, uncalled 
for, and her image be thrust before him, and his atten- 
tion diverted at once from other ofyects. It would seem 
that the look which he gave her must have been much 
more intense than he was conscious of at the time ; and 
the thought that thus it might have been, would trouble 
him. " Was it possible he had stopped and gazed upon 
her I could he have been guilty of so unmanly an act I 
And might it be possible that, touched by his rudeness, 
she had purposely abstained from coming into the room 
dming his stay ?" It is strange how the mind will work 
up something to trouble itself with! And often that 
night, when awake, her image would present itself, until 
he fancied he could tell the color of her eyes, and the 
peculiar manner in which her hair was biuiided. No 
doubt much of it was fancy, and he tried, at times, to 
persuade himself that so it was. But many of our fancies 
become realities ; and getting fast hold upon the mind, 
work themselves into a niche there, and become part 
and parcel of our being, accompanying us when real 
persons and scenes are withdrawn, and fill, at last, a 
necessary place in our affections. 

A few days after this, he met his friend, Vanblarcom, 
and the whole affair had, in one way or another, troubled 
him so much, that he resolved, if possible, to break the 
spell, or, at least, to find out whether he had been the 
cause why the young lady absented herself during his 
presence. Afler conversing a while with him about 
business matters, just as he was about to go on his 
way, Mr. Ashton inquired particularly about his family. 

*' All well, very well ; my wife is always talking about 
your pleasant call, and is longing to a^i^ 'jou %.«^^\sv?^ 
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*'I almost feared I might have intruded too long 
that evening, and kept your friend away from your 
circle." 

" Oh, by no means ! it was only my wife's sister. She 
was going away the next morning, and had to be busy 
making preparations. She has been preparing herself 
as a teacher, and has gone off to OMo to take a 
school." 

" Oh, well 1 I only thought I might have been in the 
way — ^good day." 

" Gone off to Ohio !" this he said to himself, " to be a 
teacher I" His dream was suddenly dissipated. " Thus 
ends that chapter," he said again, and tried to think of 
something else. 

And our chapter is long enough quite i we will dose 
thati too* 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Mb. Blagg had a Baying which he sometimes whis- 
pered to his more intimate friends, in reference to the 
great subject of setting things in the moral world 
straight. * " The world is crooked, no doubt of it — ^e 
machinery is apt to get out of order ; but when you set 
to work to straighten things, do it softly, else there'll be 
mischief" 

Mr. Blagg was a true philosopher, although he made 
no pretensions to be anything more than a mere book- 
keeper. But his friend and patron looked upon him in 
both characters. Mr. Blagg's word as to the principles 
by which an account should be made out, or what course 
of conduct should be pursued in any given affair of life, 
was, with Mr. Granite, in general, conclusive ; he never 
went further for advice ; and as the latter gentleman 
was apt, at times, to make rather hasty conclusions, being 
of impetuous turn, it was a very happy thing for him 
that he had always near at hand such a balance-wheel as 
Mr. Blagg's counsel. 

When Mr. Granite had discovered, as he had good 
reason for supposing, that his elder son was already gone 
to ruin, and, in his desperation, had fairly driven him 
from his home, and, as he thought at the time, from his 
heart, too, a mighty lever seemed to have been suddenly 
torn away from beneath him, and all his stimulus to labor 
withdrawn. He had been an indulgent &ther, but had 
never manifested that tender interest which some parents 
do. He saw that all their wants were abundantly sup- 
plied, and was kind in his treatment. Business had 
absorbed his attention ; he had prospered in it, and 
when business is prosperous, there is a fascination about 
it that is very apt to engage the whole heart. Money- 
making very often, indeed, supplies the place of " wire, 
children, and Mends." Mr. Granite, for some years, had 
been without a wife ; his eldest child, the aon^ of whom 

10 ''^ 
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he was beginning to be quite prou<}, was in college, and 
his other dkildren be lefl to the care and control of their 
aunt, his sister. He saw them only at meals, and not 
always then. His evenings were occupied either with 

fentlemen calling upon him, or he upon them ; so that, 
owever much he may have loved his children, one thing 
is certain, they were hot necessary, or seemingly so, for 
the i*epose of his heart, and his presence was not a rally- 
ingpoint for them. 

Had nothing transpired to open his eyes ^ to the 
strength of his parental love, he would never have 
imderstood the true relation he bore to his children. 

But when suddenly one of them, the eldest, just as he 
is approaching manhood, becomes recreant to a fidr cha- 
racter, and is ready to &11 into the gulf of dissipation, 
his heart sinks ! — ^the world loses its pleasant aspect, 
gain offers no allurement, and a dark shadow settles 
around his path I For a few days he broods over his 
catastrophe, and his drooping spirits are manifest to all 
about him. His old ^end and assistant, no longer able 
to bear the change in silence, takes the opportunity, 
when they are alone, to inquire "whether he is not 
well ?*' 

" I am well in body, Mr. Blagg, but my mind is almost 
distracted. I am going to give up business !" 

Mr. Blagg at once left his seat at the desk, and took a 
chair beside his employer. 

" You are not in earnest ?'"* 

" I lun — ^I have no heart to do business any longer* 
You have heard about Herman, I suppose ?" 

" Not 8C word. Is he sick ?" 

" Worse than that — ^he's a — he has gone to ruin, and I 
have turned him out of my house." 

"Softly, softly — don't say sol What has he done, 
sir?" 

" Done, sir ! — he has blasted his reputation, and 
brought disgrace upon me and all my family I He is an 
associate with the lowest blacklegs in the city — ^a gam- 
bler, sir !" 

"Can't be!" ;-!;.:, ; 

^^It is tme, Mr. Blagg I and when I Te^^YovcA-him, he 
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turned npon me, sir! twitted me with not caring for 
him, and neglecting him ! — and I have turned him off I^. 

" SofUy, softly ! — wouldn't do that, by any means — 
ruin him at once I — softly, softly — ^patience, patifloice — 
very young yet ! — ^imprudent, that is all, depend upon it." 

" Jout it IS done already — he is gone, and I haven't 
seen him for some time." 

" We must find him, then — where can he be ?" 

Mr. Granite made no reply; his mind had been so 
taken up with the trial itself, that the result, in reference 
to his son, had scarcely been thought of. 

" Tou see, my dear sir, young men, or big boyfe, are 
very much Ukfe young horses — ^they will flounder and 
tear round, and thrash things about, and ready to break 
their own necks and everybody's else, when the bits are 
firat put on ; but we mustn't let them hurt themselves, at 
any rate. He will come back, I guess." 

" Never, sir, I fear ; probaby he has gone to sea, and 
will turn out a vagabond." 

"No, no, no I — softly, softly. May he not have gone 
to your friends in the country ?" 

" I have written to them — he is not there ; and I have 
walked days, and half of some nights, about town, look- 
ing for him. I have watched from dusk until ten o'clock, 
about the places where he would he likely to resort, but 
all in vain. It is that college, Mr. Blag^. College, sir, 
is a great humbug — it is only a place to rmn young men." 

" They need watching, I know, sir ; but in the city, 
here, sir, they trust the boys pretty much to their 
parents' care." 

Mr. Granite was silent again. This was a home thrust, 
and Mr. Blagg meant it as such ; and as he believed it 
had taken effect, he thought it could do no harm to 
follow it up. 

" I have pitied Herman, sometimes ; and I pity young 
folks in general, especially if they have parents who are 
able to allow them plenty of spending-money, and are 
indulgent enough to do so. They don't know the world ; 
theii' minds are springy, and on the jump for amusement ; 
and they don't stop to think, when they are on a chase^ 
where it may land them. And if t\\fty ^oiO\»\i'aN^ ^"saSi^^ 
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or mother to keed faAt hold of them, there is another thing. 
Herman has no mother — ^never has had, you may sav; 
and, to tell the whole truth, he don't like his amit. She 
may do well for your interest, in taking care of things, 
and saving the odds and ends, and all that; but Sie 
hasn't been a mother to Herman* He don't feel free 
before her — ^he don't make a confident of her ; and young 
folks, like him, want some one at home to whom they can 
let out all their mind, and who will wind a cord of love 
about their heart, and pour in good counsel, through 
sweet and tender words ; no one can do it like a mother 
— ^may be you did not think of that. We must go 
softly, softly, in dealing with the young." 

Their conversation was now interrupted by the en- 
trance of the derks, and Mr. Blagg was not sorry that 
it had stopped just where it did ; he knew that there 
were some things which he had said, that Mr. Granite 
would be apt to think of, and they might do him good. 

On the very day in which Herbert «fones had c^ed to 
invite Mr. Blagg to his house, the subject had been 
brought up agam, and Mr. Granite, discouraged and 
desperate, had fully resolved to throw up his business 
and retire from the city. He would never risk another 
son within the reach of such temptations as the city 
afforded 1 

He had made up his mind that Herman had gone to 
sea ; the hard feelings he at first indulged had long since 
died away. The folly of the youth was entirely ab- 
sorbed in the agony the fether felt when he thought of 
him exposed to the rough world, a stranger, an outcast, 
and so unfitted* by his previous life, for the hard strug- 
gle. Oh, how he regretted that he had not pursued 
a different course — ^that he had not, by mild and win- 
ning measui'es, endeavored to entice his boy from 
the path of evil, and rather taken him to his heart in 
warmer love than he had ever shown to him I and then 
he could have shielded him from the destroyer. Now, 
his impetuous wrath had, no doubt, driven him aw^y off 
into the dreary desert of a wide world I 

Mr. Blagg could afford him but little comfort by any- 
thing he could say; it would do uo goodx^o'w to reproach 
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the suffering father by good advice, as to how children 
and youth should be nurtured. The evil done, he feared, 
was truly past amending ; and he had made up his mind 
that Mr. Granite was right in his conjecture — "Herman 
had, no doubt, gone to sea I" The idea of giving up busi- 
ness was, however, an unpleasant thought to Mr. Blag^. 
He did not feel like reliflquishing work himself, althou^ 
his salary was not necessary for his subsistence. He was 
fond of the old stand, and the old firm, and his seat at 
the desk. His routine was so familiar, and all the de- 
tails of his department so clear to his mind, that his 
books went on, year by year, balancing to a cent, so 
easily, that the labor of keeping them was no drudgery, 
rather a recreation. But he thought not of himself 
alone ; he would, to be sure, if the concern was to be 
closed, leave the desk forever ; he cOuld not bring him- 
self to feel willing to labor for any new firm ; he must 
go out with his old firiend, and if he persisted in removing 
to the country, he would go there, too, and locate near 
him, so that they might read the papers together, and 
talk over, daily, the chances and changes of trade. But 
what would Mr. Granite do in the country f — ^no wife to 
fill up the void in his heart, which had been filled with 
business, and no likelihood of his getting one ; and 
would not his time hang heavily on his hands ? He 
might, indeed, be diverted while fixing his place of resi- 
dence, but a year or two would suffice for that ; and 
then ? — alas ! how much was comprehended in the an- 
swer to that query I — ^what then ? Man, to be happy, 
must have an object — an object that will fill his mmd ; 
cessation from labor is not always rest, and retirement 
from business, for the sake of enjoyment and quiet, had 
often proved, as Mr. Blagg well knew, a fiital mistake. 
But he had again and again brought up these arguments, 
and they w^re answered — 

'* Why should I, from day to day, pursue a round that 
now has no interest for me ? For whom am I laboring ?" 

" Your other children." 

" My daughters will have enough already to tempt 
the money-seekers, and my little Charlie xoust not be 
hrovght up amid the dangers of a city?^ 
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*' But there is good society in the city — ^yea, better 
than you will find in the country — sterling minds, that 
are full of the noblest yearnings, trained to walk amid 
vice, and not mingle with it. The city, too, depend 
upon it, Mr. Granite, is the true place to drill a chUd, 
or a man, into the best shape, and fit him to play an 
active, useful part. We have one example — look at 
Herbert Jones 1" 

" Look at Henry Jones 1" 

^^ And what has made the difference ?" 

Mr. Granite felt the rebuke, and was almost tempted 
to give a severe reply ; but he forbore, and only said : 

*'*' I cannot change my habits if I remain here. If I 
have lost one son through my want of care, it is no rea- 
son why my other little one should be endangered too. 
I shall go to the country, Mr. Blagg. I don't fancy it, 
to be sure, but I can there watch mjr boy, and keep off 
bad associates, and be more with him. He shall have 
teachers in the house, and never go into a public school, 
and as to college, I would sooner send him to sea." 

" And whdn he grows up, or you should be taken from 
him, what then ?" 

Mr. Granite could not say. 

" Would it not be better, sir, to fill his mind with good 
instructions, now in his youth — give him a disgust fot 
that which is evil — let him mingle in common with boys, 
as he must by and by mingle with men ; when any bad 
influence at any time seems to be acting upon him, coun- 
teract it by showing him the terrible consequences to 
which it may lead ? Your word is gospel to him now — 
he thinks what you say and do is and must be right ; 
deal softly with him — ^win his confidence, so that he will 
not be afraid to tell you where he goes and what he does 
— ^pray with him — that will do more to bend his little 
heart to you, and to make him shun evil, than all the 
talking you can do. He has no mother — ^you must sup- 
ply her place." 

Poor Mr. Granite was deeply agitated — ^he had to 

wipe away the big drops that started from his forehead. 

He knew his old friend was right ; but, alas I liow could 

be begin now to do what lieTiiad. nev^T ^^X, dowa? Al- 
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though he was a kind father, and a professor of religion, 
and nis children had been baptized, and he had taken 
solenm vows to do all these things, he had served the 
world faithfully; but what other great object had en- 
grossed his mind ? 

It was under such circumstances that Mr. Blagg made 
his visit to Herbert Jones. 

Mr. Blagg had been introduced to Herbert's mother, 
and had spent an evening in their &mily ; he had, there- 
fore, no reluctance when Herbert told him that his 
mother wished especially to see him — ^to go into the room 
where she was in waiting for him, that they might have 
a private interview. 

It was not a long one ; and when Mr. Blagg returned 
into the store, he walked up to Herbert and grasped his 
hand in both of his, and shook it rapidly for some time 
without speaking. At last he made out to sa^: 

" Bless you — bless you ! Now come, go with me." 

Herbert asked no questions ; he seemed to know what 
was wanted. They went out, and walked through one 
or two streets, and went in at the door of a plain house, 
and up-stairs. And there they did not remain long 
either — ^their business was soon accomplished ; but when 
they reached the street again, Mr. Blagg took Herbert's 
hand and gave it another shaking. 

" You Imve saved him I May God bless you 1'* The 
old man could say no more, and Herbert could not have 
replied ; the scene which he had witnessed in the room 
up-stairs had stirred up the warm feelings of his young 
heart. He was weeping — ^he was yet a boy. How could 
he help it ? 

" I must leave you now,'* said Mr. Blagg ; ** his &ther 
must have his heart set at rest this very night. Tell 
Willie, when he comes in, I could not wait for him — 
pressing business — you need not say what — ^good night. 
God bless you I — ^I know he will — wish I was in your 
skin I" and the old man hobbled off to get a carriage. 

" I will arise and go to my fether." Blessed resolve I 
— the turning-point in the poor wanderer's wretched 
course. Away from his heavenly father's love and care, 
darkness and despair forever brood. \il XJoaX \^joA.^jt^ 
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polluted pleasures, want, famine, and death! He has 
come to bis mind — he is on his way to the old homestead 
and his father's sheltering love. The path grows plea- 
santer, and the skies are clearing, and he finds repose, 
and a father's welcome are in waiting for him. Could 
every poor wanderer in the ways of error but come to 
bis mind and try the prodigal's returning path, oh, how 
quickly would they experience the blessed welcome that 
awaits them I Alas, that they will not come I 

" * He was dead and is alive again — ^he was lost and is 
found !' " This was Mr. Blagg's salutation as be entered 
Mr. Granite's parlor. 

"What do you say ?" Mr. Granite had sprung from 
his chair, where he was sitting alone, and pondering over 
the past and present. 

" I say ' he was dead and is alive again — he was lost 
and is found !' " 

" Who do you mean ?" 

" Our Herman, I have found him, clothed and in his 
right mind — and a better mind than he has ever had 
before. He would have been here days ago to ask your 
forgiveness, but ho thought you might not believe he 
was in earnest. But he is — ^never saw such a turn round 
in all my days ! — seen a good many strange things, too." 

" Where is he ?" 

" In gopd hands, I assure you. You remember, when 
you helped that boy, Herbert Jones, I begged to have a 
share in that investment — ^it's the greatest spec you ever 
made yet. That boy and his good angel of a mother have 
saved Herman I" 

" Come, sit-down, Mr. Blagg, and tell me all about it. 
How did they come across him — did he know them ?" 

" He knows them now, and he says that but for them he 
would have been lost forever — that's as Tie thinks 1 It's 
a strange story, and a long one, but I will try to tell it 
just as that dear lady told it to me ; but you must have 
patience." 

Mrs. Jones had omitted no part of the scene attending 
their first interview with Herman, nor what Herbert told 
ber of the condition in w\iic\i \ie> ioxmd him.^ nor what 
Herman had told her of the ste^% ^\C\c?cl\^^ Vo Sx\ «sA 
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Herman had told him of the manner in which he had 
been dealt with by those friends into whose hands he 
had fallen, and of the change in his views and feelings in 
consequence of it. And Mr. Blagg, being a particular 
man, was careful to omit nothing m his recital. 

"Now, sir, don't you think that is getting double 
compound interest for an outlay ? But Avhere are you 
going, Mr. Granite ?" 

** Going I I am going right up there." 

"Softly, sir, softly — ^not to-mght. Bless your soul, 
they're all abed, no doubt, by una time. No, no ; let 
matters rest quietly to-night — all is settled. Herman, 
knows that I can answer for your feelings pretty straight. 
Poor fellow, how he wept when I told nim that your 
arms were ready, and your heart was ready, to receive 
him, and that I knew the past was forgiven. Depend 
upon it, Mr. Granite, love is the jewely sir. It beeets 
love — it will break more stubborn wills, and rerorm 
more rampant sinners, than all the hammers and tongs 
you can scrape up. But, sir, give me a woman for 
reaching the very marrow-bones. Her soft words and 
her kind looks, and the teai*s that come so quickly and 
naturally, too — ^they are worse than the fire and the ham- 
mer — ^man melts all down to nothing under them. You 
will excuse me, sir, for being so plain, but between you 
and me, when that widow has worn her mourning long 
enough to take it off with decency, I should— I 
should " 

Biit Mr. Blagg did not give any further intimation 
of what he should do with the widow, than by a signifi- 
cant dodge of his head. Whether Mr. Granite under- 
stood him, or was so intent upon the pleasant news which 
had been brought, we cannot say — ^he made no sign 
whatever. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

That there had been some oat of the waj doings at 
Kirkland Place, at the death of its late owner, was more or 
less rmnored in the vicinity ; bat nothing definite was 
Imown, only that the ladies were so deeply affected as to 
be confined to their beds, and nnable to attend the 
fnneral. Randolph Hudson, too, it was said, was prepar- 
ing to leave the sitaation he had so long held, and take 
possession of his own property. There was also a romor 
that on the day previous to tne death of her father, Miss 
Gerty Kirkland had been privately married to Doctor 
Weatherbee, and that this had taken place for reasons of 
policy, rather than for any wish on the part of Miss Gertjr to 
hasten the nuptials. Mr. Kirkland, her father, could not live 
long, and it would be much better for the ladies to have 
a gentleman on hand who would be entitled to act as an 
heir with them and for them, than to be at the mercy of 
strangers. Whether any of these rumors were true, 
especially the last, could not be positively known for 
some time. The doctor was indeed much of his time at 
the place in attendance on the ladies, both being con- 
fined to their beds, under the influence of a nervous 
fever — ^not really threatening their lives, but offering a 
good chance for the doctor to run up along bill,.if^ as 
some affirmed, the story of a marriage was all moonshine. 
• That Randolph Hudson had left, did indeed turn out to 
be a fiw5t — ^not, however, to take possession of his own 
house. He was a bachelor, and very nice in all his ideas 
of housekeeping, and bis place had been leased to a 
fiimily not very particular afcout such matters, and of 
course he did not feel like proposing himself as a bparder ; 
he therefore, a few days after the funeral of his old toas- 
ter, quietly removed himself and his effects to the house 
of a neighbor, plain people like himself and about his 
own agCy and with no femily Wt iK^ ixiaa and his wife. 
It was a. small, snug residence, m\\v e^ex^ e.atv^i^m<52CiRft^ 
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but in plain, country style, and as orderly in its house- 
keeping arrangement as Randi could desire. 

Sam Rutgers and his wife had been old cronies of his, 
and it was with a lighter heart than he had enjoyed for 
many years, that he found himself seated on the broad, 
low stoop the evening of the day he moved in, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Rutgers, talking of various matters, principally 
of local interest ; and as the subject of their conversa- 
tion is one in which the reader will be somewhat inte- 
rested, we may as well take a seat beside them and listen 
to it. 

"They say. Uncle Randi" — ^Mr. and Mrs. Rutgers 
always gave him that title, and to return the compliment, 
Randi, in speaking to or of the gentleman, invariably 
said Uncle Sam — Mrs. Rutgers, being much the junior 
of her husband, was addressed simply as " Polly " — " that 
the daughter of Gerald Kirkland has been found, and 
that she will come in as an heir, for Robert Kirkland, 
after all, hasn't left a will." 

" That's true, Polly — at least part of it. Mrs. Man- 
ners, though the daughter of Gerald, has followed her 
old grandfether to the grave — or he has followed her, I 
don't know which ; but they died pretty near about the 
same time." 

" You don't say — and left no children ?" 

" One daughter — even handsomer, they say, than her 
mother was, and she was pretty enough, and kind 
enough. Ah 1 that was a cruel blow to the old ^and- 
j&ther — he doted on her; but temper, you know, Polly, 
when it gets the upper hand, makes us do what we are 
sorry for aU our lives." 

" You may well say that. Uncle Randi ; I often tell 
Mr. Rutgers that temper, and pride in the bargain has 
been the destroying of that family — I mean not destroy- 
ing of it altogether, but they haven't, it seems to me, 
ever enjoyed anything like common folks ; they never 
seemed to me to be happy ; they looked as things wam't 
to their mind — as though the world wam't just as they 
would have it — ^when they had means to get all that 
mortal could desire. I always told Mr. Rutgers, when I 
had been down to the manor-ho\\ae — ^o\3l^q^\^*^«cw 
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had to go there to help with their dresses, when I was 
young, and we were first married — ^I always said I was 
glad to get home ; things looked happier, and even the 
birds seemed to sing sweeter here than they did in those 
old trees. It isn't the grandest place, nor the most 
money, that can give the most happiness ; it's more in 
ourselves than anything else — I'm sure of that. But do 
you think it's true what they say about the marriage, that 
the doctor and Miss Gerty are married— do you think 
she will ever stoop so low ? Why, the day was when she 
might have had some of the first. The doctor ain't 
much, depend on it. Uncle Bandi." 

^^ He's got bushy hair, and large whiskers, and white 
hands, and httle feet, and he shows good teeth, and 
the women folks say he's handsome — ^perhaps he is, to 
them." 

" But do you think she will have him ?" 

" Can't say." 

" May be they are married?" 

" Like as not." 

" Then you believe it. Uncle Randi?" 

" Don't believe one way nor the other — don't say one 
way nor the other — time will show." 

" She will repent it all the rest of her days." 

" Like as not — ^may be he will, too — can't help it." 

" Well it seems a great pity things should be just so. 
Now only to think what a large property there has been, 
and everything so grand and orderly about the house, 
and means to get whatever their heart could wish, and 
yet it seems all to no purpose. Do you think there will 
be trouble about that other heir ? Why, if there's no 
will, you know, it will all have to be shared alike ; then 
who wiU be the guardian of that young one — she must 
have a guardian." 

" There's the rub, Polly. You have asked a question 
now, that is worth answering, if one can only get at the 
bottom of it. There will be management about that ; 
there will be deep play — see if there ain't. She wont be 
let loose, take my word for it. You see if she is not 
brought up here pretty soon, and made much o^ and 
hsre all kinds of favors, aad ^\ie;\i oxi^^ ^javd^T their 
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thumb, if she ain't kept closer than any prisoner, and 
may be wheedled to marry some of their kin, so as to 
keep all in the family, then I miss my guess. When 
once she gets fairly under them, she won't no more have 
a will of her own, unless she is different stuff from what 
most young folks is made o^ or I don't know them — 
that's all." 

" You don't say I" 

" Some folks think they will keep up the grudge 
against the mother, and because she married, as they 
said, beneath the family, they will never own the child, 
and have nothing to do with her. I know folks thinks 
so ; but I tell them, not so*. It would be better for the 
chUd, from what I hear, to hide where she now is — the 
lady who has taken her, Mr. McBride says, why there 
isn't such another to be found nowhere — a true lady, 
kind hearted, a good Christian woman, and able to bring 
her up as a lady ought to be. And the child, he says, is 
as happy as a lark, and he thinks they will let her be 
there until she is of age ; but you will see, what I say is 
true, before two monuis she will be riding in their coach 
with them, and she'll be watched closer than ever a cat 
watched a mouse. There's more trouble, according to 
my mind, before that poor young thing, than if she had 
nothing but her own hands to depend on for a living 
— and I pity her." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the appear- 
ance of one of the servants from Kirkland Place. Bandi 
looked rather surprised at the messenger, and fears of 
something wrong at once possessed him, but he said not 
a word. The rider — for the boy was on horseback — 
dismounted, and holding the bridle in his hand, walked 
up to the stoop. 

" Uncle Randi, Mistress Lizzie requested me to come 
and ask you if you will come down in the morning. She 
says you will oblige her very much ; she wants to see 
you about something of consequence." 

Mr. and Mrs. Rutgers looked at Randi, and Randi 
looked at the boy, but for some reason he made no reply. 
He was trying to think what possible business she could 
have with him. He had no aocouiv\,ft to ^<i\xXfe--\cs.i%Ri^^w>Sis^ 
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either of the ladies he never had any ; and his old mafr 
ter's afGurs, so &r as he had any concern with them, 
were all squared before his death. 

" Shall 1 say you will come ?" 

" She did not say what she wanted?" 

" Don't know nothing about it." 

" Well, tell your mistress I will come as she requests." 

And the rider moimted his horse, and was o% without 
further questions on either side. Randi did not feel 
much like continuing the conversation, and almost imme- 
diately retired for the night. 

The next morning he arrayed himself in his best suit 
of black, and soon mer their breakfast hour his arrival 
was made known to the ladies, and ahnost immediately 
he was smnmoned to the room occupied by the elder of 
the two. 

The lady was seated in an easy-chair, and as he en- 
tered the room, accosted him quite pleasantly, and bade 
him draw a seat near to her, at the same time telling her 
maid to retire. 

" I have sent for you to have a little conversation pri- 
vately, and I thank you for so readily complying with 
my request. You have been a long time in our nimily, 
and have been a very faithful servant — ^no, I will hardly 
say that — ^rather you have been a feithful friend." 

Randi gave his ear a slight rub ; he was a little dea^ 
and feared that he did not quite get the real words 
which had been spoken. 

" I know there have been some hard feelings on our 
part ; we no doubt judged you wrongfully, and perhaps 
our treatment was harsh at the time ; but death has inter- 
vened since, and made a great change in many things, 
and we hope you have not laid up what was said and 
done when our feelings were under excitement." 

" I have no hard feelings, Miss Lizzie." 

" We thought you could not have. We know you 
are comfortably off, and have no need to labor more, 
and that we do not want from you ; but it is our wish 
that you return and take your old place in the family. 
We want you here, that we may consult about matters 
that yon know more of thaa aa^ ou^ q\^^\ ^wd we have 
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confidence in your judgment and honesty that we can 
have in no one else. It will be a great &.yor to both my 
sister and myself if you will comphr." 

Randi was taken by surprise. It was such a strange 
thing to be thus addressed by one of those" who had for 
a long time treated him, to say the least, with coldness, 
that he was at once disarmed of all resentment, if any 
lingered in his mind. The past was all washed away in 
a moment. It was asked, too, as a &yor of him, who 
had been so long accustomed to obey their mandates 
without a question, although seldom indeed that his ser- 
vices for them had been demanded. Moreover, Randi 
found, even from one day's experience, that it was much 
easier talking about leaving a home, to which he had 
been so long accustomed, than it was to satisfy his mind 
with new scenes. Altogether a wonderful change came 
over him in a short time ; he was more ready to return 
than he thought it possible he could ever have been, 
when on his way to take up his new quarters. Still he 
wished to know a little more about the position he should 
take. 

" But, you know. Miss Lizzie, it is said there is to be a 
new master here ; and some say there is one now. He 
may not feel well disposed toward me, and not willing 
to see me doing as I did when the old master was living. 
You know yourself. Miss Lizzie, that, of late years, things 
have been left pretty much to my directing." 

" And that is what we want ; we do not wish any 
changes ; it is true, you may as well know it, for you 
must, whether you stay or not — ^Miss Gerty is married ; 
and I say it to you, I regret now exceedingly that such 
an event has occurred. It was done hastUy, and when 
our feelings were not in a proper state for examining 
things judiciously. I can see already, however, that 
instead of being a help, this arrangement is going to 
make, I fear, much confusion. This I tell you in confi- 
dence ; I shall be put one side, unless some one like your- 
self is here to manage for me, who knows what has been 
our way. In fact, Randolph, I must look to you now to 
do what you know my fatner would have done^ and^ ao 
fer as you can, be to me wh^t you ^«t^ \,q\C\x£0'' 
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There was a tremor in her voice that told the old man 
she was earnest, and Randi was not made of such stnfl 
that he could resist any such appeal. 

"Miss Lizzie, I have spent my days pretty much here; 
your fether took me when I was but twelve years of age, 
and this shall still be my home, that is, if I am wanted. 
But does Miss Gerty know about it, and is it agreeable 
to her ?" 

" It is agreeable to her now / there are many reasons 
why she should prefer that you should come back. Bat 
you cannot expect, nor do I, that she and I will be of the 
same mind about many things. We shall now have 
separate interests, she may very likely feel disposed to 
make a change, and remove to the city. But this must 
be my home to the end of my days, if I can so manage 
it. j^l I want, is, that you take the oversight of affairs, 
and not let them get out of your hands — ^that is, so ^ as 
my interests are concerned — and always to tell me freely 
what you think, just as you did my father," 

'^ I will do it, Miss lozzie ; but you must uphold me 
in what I do, for it is in my mind there will be different 
ways and doings here from what there has been." 

The reader must not suppose, because the language 
and bearing of the lady toward Randolph Hudson were 
so changed, that it was in consequence of any change in 
her general views and feelings in reference to the affairs 
of life. She was the same in that respect as ever, the 
same proud spirit ; had the same love of money, and the 
same regard tor her family honor, and station. She had 
reasoned this matter with herself^ and had come to the 
conclusion that under the circumstances it was necessary, 
or it might be necessary, for her to have such a counsellor 
as Randolph Hudson, and such a delegate to manage for 
her in many things, which she could not so well attend 
to. Her own instinct alone impelled her to do this. Ran- 
dolph complied with her wish, from a desire to befriend 
a member of a j&mily where his heart lingered ; to which, 
after all, he was much attached. Both she and her sis- 
ter were remarkably sensitive as to the opinion of the 
world around them, and even of the world at a distance 
too, Bandolph knew some tSnnga ^\vi.Oci o^Oast^ ^^wat; 
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it would be their best policy so to treat him that he 
might have no indncement to circulate abroad some of 
the femily secrets, and for this reason more particularly 
had Miss Gertj xmited with her sister in the effort to 
retsdn him. 

The division of an estate by a court of chancery is 
rather a tedious affair, and not rery interesting in its 
details ; we shall therefore be pardoned for allowmg the 
reader to use his own imagination in reference thereto. 
It was highly necessary, however, that each of the 
parties concerned should have some one to represent 
their peculiar interest ; and as Miss Gerty had, by her 
marriage, provided such a one for herself, it was neces- 
sary for her sister to decide whether she would make a 
common concern of it, and allow the doctor to act for 
her, which would indeed have been very natural, or to 
select some other individual for that purpose. . For rea- 
sons which she thought all-sufficient, she decided upon 
the latter course ; and at the suggestion of Randolph, 
Mr, McBride was selected, who, being a gentleman of 
leisure, and being strongly solicited by Kandolph, decided 
to accept the nomination. 

We need not be particular about dates, but it was 
some weeks after the death of their father, the sisters 
had almost quite recovered from the shock which the 
scenes at that death-bed had occasioned, they were seated 
together in their common parlor, conversing about mat- 
ters which now absorbed most of their thoughts. 

" I have been thinking, Gerty, about the child, who 
now, whether we will or no, has to be a sharer with us — 
is it wise that she should be left so long under the influ- 
ence of strangers ?" 

" I have been thinking of that, too. The brat must 
now, as things are, take her slice of our rights — ^no help 
for it, that I see." 

"And, perhaps, have a share of this very house 
allotted to her." 

"That will trouble you more than it will me. At any 
rate, I shan't share it with any one. If it cannot be set 
off to one of us, and the estate beloiipnL^Vi\t^tk<wi.\fe 
may go to those who choose to U've m •^gascXjsi'erSKs^* \. 
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shall never live so — and moreover, the doctor says it u 
too lonesome here ; he prefers liviog in the city.'* 

^' Why, surely he cannot complain as to that matter ; 
he cannot have been very lonely as yet — scarcely a day 
but some of his friends are here ; and I have thought, at 
times, he might have had a little more regard for our 
feelings, than to have such a run of company so soon. 
It is not in accordance with propriety ; and especially, 
while we were confined to our rooms." 

" Oh, well, you must remember that the doctor is a 
young man " — Gerty always laid stress upon that fact ; 
it seemed to be a matter of congratulation with her — 
" and besides, how can he help it? Gentlemen will call 
on him, and he must be hospitable. They all know he 
has married rich " — that was another subject that G^rty 
rather frequently boasted of — " and I wish him to feel 
that he has a position, now, that places him above the 
common herd — I wish him to live as a gentleman." 

" That. is all very well; but I cannot see what reason 
he has to complain of the want of society." 

"Oh, well, you know he has been accustomed to 
mingle much in the world " — the doctor often boasted 
of that ; and as no one of them could contradict him, 
not knowing exactly with whom he had mingled, nor 
what opportunities he had formerly enjoyed, it was 
taken, at least by Miss Gerty, as a mark of position — 
" a man of education, and with a high degree of refine- 
ment, must have opportunity for mingling with kindred 
spirits — ^and I wish him to do so— and I think, after all, 
the city will be the place for him. I don't wish him to 
be where he is liable to be called out to visit the clowns 
in this vicinity, nor their low-bred wives, either. But 
what were you intending to say about that brat?" 

" Why, it is this ; the child now is to share the pro- 
perty with us ; and they say she is a very likely child, 
remarkably handsome, and with good manners." 

"Where should she have learned them? Living 
among paupers'?" 

" I only tell you what those say who have seen her — 
Mr. McBride is a gentlemanwho knows " 

^'How to sell grocerieB aad mak^ xclow^^. T^q \ssA»^\ 
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beg of yon, Lizzie, confound things in this way. He is 
well enough in his way ; but we have never been taught 
that gentlemen are made by such means." 

" Well, perhaps he may not be the best judge of such 
matters; but still, his opinion is worth something, and 
he describes her as very lady-like in her bearing, as well 
as of a beautiful form and features ; and she is, after all, 
a branch from our own stock, that we must allow ; and 
now it seems to me the better way for us is to hush 
up matters, and not let the world know but we coincide 
in the present state of things. Let us get her here as 
soon as possible, and then we can train her as we think 
best — train her as we have been— do you not think so 
too ?" 

The heart of the younger sister had been so bitter 
against this interloper, as she was pleased often to call 
the poor orphan, that although her judgment coincided 
with the suggestion, she could not bring herself to con- 
fess on the instant. She made no reply. 

^' It will be much more trying to our feelings to see 
our property partitioned off to one who, if kept away 
and made a stranger by us, will be of course under 
different ij^i^nces. It seems to me much the wiser plan 
to assume at once our right as relatives ; and take her 
under our own supervision. The world must not know 
but it has been our choice thus to have it. We have 
certainly a claim to her, prior to all others, and no doubt 
the chancellor will so decide." 

This new view of the case made the whole affiiir 
seem different to the younger sister, and she was quite 
ready to &11 in. 

^' Let us then, sister Lizzie, do that immediately ; let 
us assert our rights. Let the doctor be appointed her 
guardian, and have her at once brought home. Mr. 
Rhind, I know, can state the case in such a way as to 
have it done without delay. She is living, I understand, 
in a common corner grocery stand ; they must be very 
low people I" 

" W ell, Mr. McBride speaks fevorably of the lady. 

Why, she is a Lansing, of . They have be«a 

reduced, to he sure.^^ 
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" There are a great many Lansings in the country as 
well as Kirklands. When people get reduced as low as 
that, there must be something out of the way. But we 
had better get her from them as soon as possible, and 
try to make the best of it. But it will be hard work. 
I shall dislike her, I know I shall, and to think that they 
should have caUed her Gertrude! I hope jone thing, 
Lizzie, you ^vill never call her Gerty Tvhilal am round- 
call her Gertrude. Oh, dear, how shall 1 ever bear to 
hear the brat call me aunt !" 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance 
of their maid. 

" Randolph Hudson wishes me to say that he would 
be glad to see Miss Lizzie on some business ; and ask 
i^hen and where he could see her ?" 

" He can go into the library. I will be there shortly." 

" And this other matter, you think, Gerty, had better 
when be arranged at once ?" 

" As speedily as possible — ^tho sooner the better.'' 

As Miss Lizzie entered the library, Randi was standing 
respectfully waiting her presence. She took her seat, 
and then turning toward him : 

" What is your will, Randolph?" 

" I have come to ask you, MTiss Lizzie, what commands 
you may have about the horses. When Mr. Kirkland 
was alive, it waajkever allowable to use our coach horses 
for any other purpose whatever ; and to put them under 
the saddle or to drive them in the gig does not seem to 
be proper — ^they are too heavy to be trotted or galloped 
fast; I should fear it might do them serious injury, 
never having been used to it. Yesterday they were 
under the saddle all the afternoon, and when they 
returned were in a condition that no horse ought to be 
in, especially such horses ; they were white with foam." 

" Who used them ?" 

"Two of the young gentlemen that dined here. And 
besides, Tamerlane was put into the sulky and drove by 
another of the gentlemen, and I notice he is lame in his 
forefoot this morning. Mr. Kirkland always called him 
yoar horse, Miss Lizzie. He is fine under the saddle, 
bat not used to the shailB, tuiA. 1 s^Y^o^e \ife \iass^\3c^^A 
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and worriedhimself too much. Will has just now told me 
that he has orders to put the saddle on one of the ooach 
horses, and to put the other into the sulky, and I told 
him not to do it until I saw his mistress." 
. " Who ordered him to do so ?" 

" The doctor, Miss Lizzie ; so he says." 

" Where is the doctor's horse ?" 

" He rides him himself— the coach horses are wanted 
for his friends.'? 

"Randolph, you know all about such matters, you 
know how it always has been. Let there be no chanees 
made ; and as to Tamerlane, he is especially mine ; and I 
wish to have him used under the saddle, but in no other 
way; and only to be used by those to whom I give 
special liberty so to do. Miss McBride has rode him 
occasionally ; and when he is well and she wishes him, 
let her have him, but no one else without my special leave. 
Where is Flora— Miss Gerty's horse ?" 

" Oh, she is out almost every day for the ladies, a 
sister of one of the young gentlemen has had her these 
two days, and she is going again this afternoon." 

" Well I have nothing to say about that, but the car- 
riage horses must be used only as they have ever been, 
and Tamerlane as I have directed." 

" I understand perfectly now. Miss Lizzie ; that is all 
I want." 

The horses were not used that afternoon. The doctor 
left the stables highly excited, and went at once to his 
wife's room. What passed there, no one but themselves 
knew. But when she came where her sister was sitting, 
late in the day, the latter could not but notice the 
change that had taken place in her looks and her whole 
demeanor. 

" You have been weeping, Gerty." 

" Yes, I have." 

" What is the trouble now ?" 

" That which I shall probably carry with me to my 

frave ! I thought I had married a husband, Lizzie ; but 
find I merely placed a master over me, and you and I 
must both submit to be ruled in all t\m%^^ ot «sw| 
secret which vre irould wish hidden froui \Xi^^Q^^^^Si^ 
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be exposed. I shall never try to resist his will again-^ 
my life would not be safe if I did 1" 

" As I feared — as I feared I" 

" He has been married before, and does not hesitate to 
say that he worried his first wife to the grare, and that I 
shall lead a life which will make me wish for the grave 
too, if I ever dare to resist his will. And I shall sidbmit, 
Lizzie ; my spirit is broken — ^it may be for my good. 
Depend upon it, our only way is to submit, and bear it 
as we may. Alas I the property we have thought so 
much about, and for which we planned and contrived 
that deed — that terrible deed — and thereby hurried our 
father out of the world — ^what good will it ao us ? I had 
rather this moment be one of my servants than what I 
am !" 

" He is high-tempered, Gerty — ^I have always thought 
so ; but such people soon get over their freaks. Say 
nothing to living soul about this ; it will pass off, ana 
when he sees you disposed to meet his views, no doubt 
you will get along comfortably." 

" I mean to get along — I mean to bear it. The world 
shall not have reason to pity me, or to «ay that they do. 
They shall not know but I am as happy as I wish to be. 
But oh I this chain — this cursed chain which binds me ! 
I feel, at times, that, if I could only break it, and breathe 
freely once more, life would have some enjoyment." 

" X ou love him, though — ^you have said you did, and 
insisted on it." 

" Well, I know I have said so, and thought so, and I 
suppose I do now. If he was at my feet, in my power, 
humbled or dying, I have do doubt I should pity him — 
feel distressed for his distress. But to feel that he has 
his hand upon my neck — ^that I must crouch before him — 
that he has every power over me — ^that I must obey his 
will — that I must watch his smile or his frown — ^that I 
must first consult his caprice, and take my portion of 
happiness as he shall please to dole it out— oh, this is 
bitterness! — ^gall! — wormwood! It is perdition! — the 
torment of the lost !" 

The sister listened ^trti d^e^ interest. She could 
enter into the feelings ^YiVcJo. \Mi*^ \>^«q. >&\» «wgt«»R&., 
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for they were enoagh alike to sympathize in such feel- 
ings ; and yet, as we can see iaults in others which, 
although common to ourselres, we are either not con- 
scious o^ or too lenient to chide, so Miss Lizzie found 
no difficulty in beholding the glaring inconsistencies of 
her sister. 

" But you promised to honor and obey. Why should 
it be so irksome ? There is no disgrace in obeying a 
husband." 

** No disgrace I" and the scorn which blazed from the 
countenance of the speaker was in strange contrast with 
her humble mien as she entered the room. " No dis- 
grace ! Perhaps not, to those whose cringing spirits can 
bow obsequiously to the dictates of another — who can, 
with puling words upon their lips, fawn upon the tyrant 
beneath whose power they are fixed — who seem even to 
glory in being down-trodden and crushed, and made a 
toy and plaything of — caressed and spumed, coaxed and 
cursed, fondled and flung away with contempt — 9uch 
may not feel disgraced. But could I break this cursed 
chain — could I stand up once again an unfettered, free 
woman, I would spurn from my presence the man or 
woman that should dare speak to me of marriage !" 

" Oh, Gerty, Gerty, I pity you I Pray try not to feel 
so." 

" Sister Liizie, I do not want any pity,. I can bear my 
yoke — ^and I shall bear it — ^without wincing, because I 
must. I shall bow meekly under its pressure, and, like 
the mute ox, bear the lash in silence, even if its sting 
goes into my heart ; and when I am dead, they may 
write on my grave-stone an obedient^ loving wife — it will 
only be a fitting climax to the lie of my life !" 

" But he is young, as you often say, and no doubt 
hasty. As he grows older, reason will govern him more, 
and as you and he mingle in society, respect for the 
opinion of the world will have an influence. I should not 
be surprised if, as you say, your spirit is broken, and you 
intend to make no resistance to his will, and he finds it 
so, his better feelings will be aroused ; he will think of 
his hai'd dealings and imperious ways, and ijeit\vK^^'^^\»V^ 
may be as mild and yielding as he sees yo\x\»o'^^«'* 
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" What if he does I Will it ever take the secret sting 
from my heart ? will I ever forget that he has used his 
power to put me down — ^that he has humbled me — ^that 
he has dared to tell me that his wiU shall be my lawy or 
he will crush me by cruelty to the grave ? jN"o, never I 
The hatred which has sprung up within my heart is 
strong, deep, bitter ! — never to be eradicated — ^no, not 
when my own breath is going, or I see him a stiffened 
corpse before me! But no one besides yourself shall 
ever know it." 

If Miss Gerty's spirit had been broken, as she aflirmed, j| 
a more humble state of mind would doubtless have been If jj 
manifested. That she has been alarmed, there can be , 
no doubt, and that ^he feels constrained to bear su'bmis- 
sively to her fiite, is probably her resolve, and certainly 
the wisest course she can pursue. But, alas! what an - 
illustration does her situation afford of the truth, that 
what is designed for our highest happiness may, by our 
own perverseness, be turned into the most intense misery. 
She had made the sacred bond of marriage a conve- 
nience — a mere stepping-stone to other objects. All its 
solemn covenants, and promises, were entered into as 
mere things of course — ^forms without meaning, in a cere- 
mony merely sacred because binding by law — and now, 
sooner than it often comes, the curse has followed. 
Xove, that holy principle, implanted by a merciful God 
to make life here, even with its trials, a terrestrial 
heaven, whose gentle breathings were designed to 
soften the asperities, and nullify the disappointments, and 
cares, and toils of the journey — ^that which enables us t > 
throw our burning hearts into the warm bosom of an- 
other, and feel the kindred heart, and intertwine the 
tender fibres, and enjoy the hope and fear which palpi- 
tates in each as common to us both — ^to be two in one — 
such love she had never known. Its promptings she had 
trifled with ; its deep yearnings she had mocked as the 
idle fancies of childhood ; and yet she had, in its name, 
bound herself for life ! The curse came not uncalled for, 
nor undeserved. Alas ! its penalty can only bo cancelled 
now by the hand of death. Time cannot do it — changers 
of condition cannot do it — \Jcift -vitovci^x, ^lax^ e.akunot now 
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avail. The blasted bud can never bloom — ^Love's holy 
sympathies, once trifled with, they depart forever. 

But what must we think of him who, with a husband's 
rights and a man's strength, should use them to bring 
the woman he has promised to love and cherish, a hum- 
ble dependent upon his will? Shame on his manhood I 
She may have been in error — she may have forgotten 
that she had yielded herself to him, and promised obedi- 
ence — ^that she was not free as she was once, and that 
even the wealth she owned was not now at her control, 
and may have manifested a spirit unbecoming a wife. 
Could he not have borne in mind the fact, that it was 
but a few short weeks since the yoke had been upon 
him, and that she had been unused to restraint or the 
guidance of any will but her own ? A sad recreant to 
honor has he proved himself, and gladly would we blot 
his name &om our pages and our thoughts. He is, and 
wiU be, a reptile in the path of our story. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

On the evening which has been abeady alluded to when 
Gertrude and Herbert were on their way from a call at 
Mrs. Kelly's, it will be remembered that they both talked 
very seriously, and that Gertrude appeared to have been 
weeping, and that she hastily passed through the store 
into their back room. Mrs. Jones noticed that she 
seemed to be in trouble, and was about to follow her to 
her room to inquire the cause, when Mr. Blagg was 
announced by Herbert, and she was compelled to leave 
the matter for another day. When Gertrude came down 
the next morning, a great change was visible in her 
behavior. Not that she was less affectionate or respect- 
ful; but there was a marked* stiffness, or rather an 
embarrassment about her, especially in the presence of 
Herbert, altogether unlike any manifestation she had 
hitherto exhibited. 

And Mrs. Jones was not one that could be well 
deceived about such a matter, nor could she be easj 
without an explanation. 

So, watching an opportunity when alone with her, sh 
resolved to ascertain the cause for such an evide; 
change in manner. 

" Are you not well this morning, Gtertrude ?" 
" Oh, yes, aunt, quite well." * 

" You are not happy then, I fear ?* * 
There was no answer, and she continued : 
" I noticed, last evening, when you came in from yo 
walk, that you were in tears, and sl^ould have gone 
you and inquired the cause, but was" prevented by co 
I)any. You have no objection to let me know what ^ 
troubled you ?" 

Still no answer but a flushing of her cheeks, anl 
&ctf of her whole feoe ; her eyes, too, were grott 
moist. 

242 
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" I do not wislii my dear, to intrude any impertinent 
inquiries ; but you know I love you, Gertrude, and I feel 
somewhat entitled to your confidence." 

The storm burst. Gertrude threw her arms about the 
ueck of Mrs. Jones and sobbed bitterly. '* I will tell 
you, although I fear I have done wrong ; and done what 
you requested me not to do — I will tell you." 

Mrs. Jones used all the soothing words she could com- 
mand; but it took some time before Gertrude was 
sufOiciently calm to unburden her mind. 

" I know I ought to tell you ; and Herbert ought to 
tell you ; and no doubt we both meant to tell you ; but I 
fear I have made him unhappy — and oh, I am sure his 
happiness is dearer to me than my own." 

Mrs. Jones was somewhat alarmed, but she endeavored 
not to show it. 

" Young people are very apt, for trifling causes, at times 
to give each other trouble ; but it soon passes off." 

" I did wrong, aunt, to let him know that I was going 
away so soon, because you wished to tell him yourself." 

" How came you to mention it, Gertrude ?" 

" I will tell you just how it was. I suppose I showed by 
my manner that I was not happy. For I have not been 
so since the conversation we had yesterday. I did not 
mtend, however, to let liim see it. But on our way to 
Mi-s. Kelly's he asked me why it was that I had nothing 
to say, and appeared so different from what I had ever 
been before ; and had he done anything to trouble me. 
I told him he had not — ^I could not say that nothing had 
happened — but I told him he would probably know the 
cause soon. That did not satisfy him, and then — and 
then he said he could hardly conceive that I would be 
willing to keep from him anything that troubled me ; 
but if I did not feel ready to continue the confidence I 
had hitherto reposed in him, he would submit to it. What 
. could I do, aunt ? How could I, after all he has been to 
me, and done for me ; how could I suffer him to to feel 
so?" 

" And you told him ?" 

"I did teiJ him— he said nottimg— iioX, ^'^ox^^^Vsn 
speak to me until we reached M.r^rKL.^Vi^''^*?'' 



I 
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" But that would not have caused the tears which were 
still flowing when you came home." 

" I told you that I intended to let you know cUl that 

i»assed — ^I wish to do so, for there is nothing in my heart 
will hide from you. When we left Mrs. Kelly's, Her- 
bert began at once to speak with me. He told me all 
how he had felt from the first time he saw me. I tried 
to persuade him not to do so, but he said he could not 
help it ; he must let me knew his true feelings. I told 
him that we were very young ; that I thought you would 
not approve of our talking together of such matters. I 
wanted to tell him ; oh, how I wanted to I that my 
heart was much more sad than his could possibly be, at ' 
the thought of a separation, but I did not : I thought 
you might not approve of my doing so." 

Mrs. Jones drew the dear girl to her breast, and 
kissed her, fondly. 

" You are a dear, good girl, Gertrude ; you have 
acted wisely." 

" But it has made me very unhappy. Oh, I cannot 
bear to have him think that I am indifferent to such a 
noble heart as he has." 

" And you said nothing further ?" 
" What could I say ? my heart was ready to break. 
I could only say to him that his kindness to me should 

never be forgotten, and then he answered " 

But Gertrude had to give vent to another burst of 
^ . *" tears. 

•-*v* "Oh, I don't see how he could say so! but he an- 

•^ ' swered : ' Oh, that is all p£\id for, you know.' And then 
w my tears would not allow me to reply. But you will tell 
hmi when I am gone that my heart is his, and ever will ; 
be, and you will tell him all the reason why I could !' 
not explain to him. Oh, you will not let him feel'i 
unhappy on my account I" {, 

" I will do my best, dear Gertrude, to quiet his mind, t 
You have done well ! Young people are very apt to 
feel as you and Herbert do; but you will both be in very ; 
di'Jferent situations, and while you will, I hope, always f j 
leel kindly to each otihcY, yet xXve ^Q,QiW^"s» \\\>Klvldi you it i 
mil Boon bo thrown, -wiU. Un^ to ^\Ne«\» ^wvx ^v\.^\vn:W^ 
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from one with whom you hare, for a little season, been 
cast ; and Herbert will have business and other matters 
to divert him^ and a few years will change the tastes and 
feelings, and views of you both. It is all well as it now 
is. Your discretion has saved him, no doubt, from being 
permanently unhappy. Your friends will have their 
own plans ror you, and Herbert, you know, has a proud 
spirit ; he would never stoop to court the friendship of 
any one ; and your relatives would bo highly displeased 
to know that you had, while yet so young, allowed your 
affections to be placed on any one in particular. Now, 
I wish you, my dear, to understand this matter tho- 
roughly. Herbert is too good, and his heart too noble, 
as you say it is, to be spurned by any, be they the most 
wealthy in the land. And those who will have control 
of you, depend upon it, would not hesitate to insult him, 
and try you bitterly, should they leani that there was 
any intimacy between you, or like to be, at any future 
time." 

Gertrude wished to say more, but Mrs. Jones had 
wisely precluded any chance for the further exposure of 
her feelings. She had allowed Gertrude to understand 
plainly, that so far as her wishes were concerned, the 
matter must be dropped. Gertrude almost regretted 
that she had said so much. She, too, had been dream- 
ing as well as Herbert, and now she has been awakened, 
and all the past must go, as the visions of the night 
depa;rt when the morning breaketh. And well it was 
for them both that their delusion was dissipated so 
kindly, and in such seasonable time. 

It was but a short time after the scene above de- 
scribed, when a coach with a liveried driver and post- 
man, stopped before the door which led into the dwell- 
ing of Mrs. Jones. The footman opened the door of 
the carriage, and a gentleman alighted. It was Mr. 
McBride. Two ladies remained in ; nor did they 
manifest any signs of preparing to leave their seats. 

" You will alight, ladies, and go in ?" 

** Indeed, Mr. McBrido, there cannot be occasion for 
our going in." And they looked contemptuously on the 
unpretending mansion^ and one of them^ \qoY\\v^ ^ ""^^ 
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Other, said, in a low voioe, but load enougli for Ae 

gentleman to hear : 

"A wretched place! I shall not put a foot in it, 
Lizzie." 

Miss Lizzie Kirkland — for it was she— endeavored, by 
a motion of her lips, to arrest her sister's harsh language, 
but not succeeding, she leaned forward and said : 

" Mr. McBride, it might put them to some inconve- 
nience should we go in. And as you have written, to 
give notice that we should be here, the child is doubtless 
m readiness. If you will do the errand for us, we will 
be much obliged, and I am really too &tigued to get 
out unless absolutely necessary." 

Mr. McBride bowed his acquiescence, and at once left 
them and entered the store. 

" A perfect disgrace that we should even be obliged 
to open our coach door at such a place !" 

" It is what we had reason to expect, Gerty ! — ^a 
miserable concern all round. But we must make the 
best of it." 

" When we once get the little brat, we will keep her 
&r enough away from such company — -I will warrant 
that. I expect she is some poor, vulgar creature, and 
we shall be mortified to death with her low manners and 
habits." 

" Perhaps so. But we must make the best of it now. 
Mr. McBride says, you know, that she is quite lady- 
like." 

*' Ah, Lizzie, what does he know ? Lady-like ! he 
knows much about what is lady-like I Where did he 
ever see ladies, do you suppose ?" 

"Ah, well, I know he has not been accustomed to 
refined society, but we must get along now the best way 
we can." 

Although Mrs. Jones had made up her mind, that for 
both Gertrude and Herbert it would be better they should 
be separated, and had endeavored to prepare them for 
the event, yet, when she saw Mr. M^nde, and kf ew 
for what purpose he had come, a severe struggle at once 
took place in her ownbreasx,. ^Vi^ \x»id become sincerely 
attached to the lovely ^vr\. TVv^ ^^^^naXnA^ >^\^5k 
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Gertrude so steadily manifested toward her, the confi- 
dence which she seemed to repose in her, her pleasant 
and winning manners, and the constant exhibition of a 
pure and loving heart, could not fail to affect one 
oapable as Mrs. Jones was, of appreciating excellence, 
and reciprocating the confidence and love of a child. 
And she had feehngs on the subject of a separation that 
had no reference to herself in particular. She knew, 
firom report, something of the character of those with 
whom the young girl would be placed ; and how could she 
help feeling that severe trials awaited her ? and perhaps 
ft heart susceptibie of the most tender emotions, and if 
properly cultivated, capable of imparting and enjoying 
m the highest degree those heavenly sympathies which 
give to earth its purest bliss, might be sorely smitten bv 
the fiigid apathy and formal conventionalities which 
would meet its warm and generous impulses, or be 
enticed to submit forever to one who could not appre- 
ciate worth. But the moment had arrived, and, now- 
ever painful, its duties must be performed. The excuses 
which Mr. McBi-ide offered for the ladies was received by 
Mrs. Jones without notice or remark. Indeed it was 
rather agreeable than otherwise to her, that she might, 
without fault on her part, be excused from an interview ; 
for, as they declined entering her dwelling, her self- 
respect demanded that she should not go out to 
them. 

Everything was in readiness, for she had taken the 

§reca^»"^ion to have Gertrude prepared for a sudden 
eparture. 

Gertrude was somewhat shocked, when she found that 
her first introduction to her relatives was to be under 
circumstances so humiliating ; and it required all the art 
which Mrs. Jones and Mr. McBride could use, to pacify 
her roused spirit. Never before had she manifested 
such feelings, and it was as unexpected to Mrs. Jones as 
it was gratifying, too : for she now realized that there 
was a spirit within and beneath all those lovely mani- 
festations that could be roused when the occasion might 
call for it, and would not be e,asily subdued. Love and 
eonSdeiwe alone could do it. It waa ^i «aA.\i^^i3xessv%\^x 
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the child, but perhaps on the whole it may be better for 
her to be thus put on her guard at the outset. 

Herbert saw the carriage, and had spoken with Mr 
McBride when he entered. His heart was very sore, for 
he had not passed a word with Gertrude since the last 
t/ening; no further explanation had been made, and he 
was left with the impression that what he had said did 
not meet with a response in her heart. And perhaps it 
would have been better for him that they should have 
separated, feeling as he then did. His pride had been 
hurt, and was doing much to sustain him under the trial, 
and it was his determination not to see her again. He 
knew that everything was in readiness. He had brought 
her little trunk and placed it in the entry, and he hoard 
the children and his mother taking their last leave. He 
left the store, and was on the stairs, going, for some 
excuse, to his own room. He heard his name called; 
scarcely was the voice audible, but those tones were too 
dear to him — ^he could not say nay to their slightest 
whisper. Gertrude was near him, and alone. He at 
once descended ; she gave her hand ; he grasped it, 
and they stood a moment silently looking at each other, 
and then — she could not help it — ^the past rushed upon 
her in all its power : his generosity, his unvaried kmd- 
uess, his love^ and that poured out so feelingly from his 
honest heart. She covered her face, and leaned her head 
upon his breast ; his arm encircled her ; he kissed her 
teai-ful cheeks, again and again ; he pressed her to him, 
and then, in a flood of tears, she broke away, and he 
proceeded to his room to give vent to the terrible strug- 
gle that tortured his bursting heart. 

Dear reader, mock not the heart-suffering which 
youthful love inflicts ; because so often it resembles the 
spring-shower, that dashes its pearly drops in haste and 
fullness, and then melts suddenly into brighter sunshine. 
It is real suffering while it lasts, more real than when 
added years have given consequence to the trial. These 
youth may shed more bitter tears in years to come ; hea- 
vier trials may come upon them, that will make this parting 
hoar fade into forgetfulness, and even appear a bright 
scene in contrast. But nev^t wX\ \X\«« \.^^\% "S^sy^ ^<^\a. 
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a cause so free from earthly tarnish — from any shadow of 
this world's selfish interests — ^from every taint of unhal- 
lowed passion, or base motive, or impure desire. Never 
will the love that pains them now be so unmingled with 
life's baser dross. But while we ask your sympathy, wo 
feel that it is better, as this world is constituted, that 
they suffer thus, than be permitted, with their hearts all 
tmtrained to the experience of life, to flow together 
without let or hindrance. Their being is yet unfinished ; 
their true natures undeveloped; .their real feelings are 
not matured ; they must be tested in the rough crucible 
by the furnace fire — they must be molded by the cir- 
cumstances of their future course, and pass through the 
stern ordeal that alone can give the stamp of real worth, 
and then it may be seen how different and how far 
apart they really are, from what they now imagine. 
'Kme will unfold its own mysteries. 

The door is closed, and Gertrude's tears have strangely 
and suddenly been dried away. As she felt toward 
those who now claimed her obedience, tears were out of 
place. The traces of them she did not care to hide — she 
was not ashamed to let her relatives perceive, that part- 
ing with the friends she was then leaving, was not an 
occasion for joy. 

As Mr. McBride led her by the arm and produced her 
to her aunts, he watched the expression of their stem 
countenances, for they could be stern enough when they 
felt like it ; they were not, he knew, in. an agreeable 
frame of mind when he left them. 

The elder aunt at once put out her hand and seemed 
almost ready to give the orphan a kiss— there was first 
a look of surprise, then a flash of light across her fea- 
tures, and then a shade of sadness. 

" How much like her mother !" This she said as though 
speaking to herself. Aunt Gertrude also extended her 
hand, and as though wishing to hide some confusion 
which she felt, or to divert the attention of all present 
from herself, or to serve as an apology for saying 
nothing very particularly to her niece, she spoke to the 
footman, who was putting up tine ttte^^ ^xl^ Oi!a«ss\% *^^ 
door. 

11* 
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" Tell James to drive as fast as will answer — we shall 
not otherwise reach home until dark." 

Some common-place questions were asked by the 
aunts of their niece, and the tone of their voice became 
evidently softer as she answered all their questions, not 
only in a pleasant manner, but with much propriety. 
Mr. McBride did not accompany them home — he had 
business in the city and would remain some days. It 
would have been a relief to Gertrude to have had his 
presence ; for she had become somewhat acquainted with 
him, and, being of a social turn, he no doubt would have 
diverted her from her own troubled thoughts, and modi- 
fied the stiff and formal dignity and reserve of her 
aunts. 

Gertrude had heard often, from her mother, descriptions 
of Kirkland Place, of the scenery around it, and of local- 
ities in its vicinity. So that for some miles before 
reaching the homestead she was diverted by looking at 
the distant mountains, and the brooks, and the forests, 
and the store-houses, and connecting them with her who 
so delighted in them, and on whose memory they ever 
remained as a beautiful vision that had once blessed her. 

" Are you fond of the country ?" said her Aunt Gerty, 
noticing how eagerly she watched the passing objects. 

" I think I shall be — I never saw it before." 

" Have you always been in the city ?" 

'* So far as I remember." 

" Perhaps you regret leaving it ?" 

" I feel sad at parting with those who have been so 
kind to me." 

" They could afford to be kind ! your board must have 
been quite an object. We almost wonder that Mr. 
McBride should have allowed you to remain in such a 
wretched place I We had no idea how mean it was ; but 
now you must forget all about the past ; you are to be 
introduced to very different scenes ; and we trust you 
will put away everything connected with your boarding- 
place or its inmates. Circumstances have made it neces- 
sary that you should not be brought to Kirkland Place 
before. These people, no do\3[b\.^'SfTo\)i<i \3LV(e been very 
/ffad to retain you.'* 
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Gertrude did not reply to what she perceived was her 
aunt's drift. She did not intend to trouble tthem with 
reminiscences of her own, which could have no interest 
for them. 

It was near sunset as the carriage entered a handsome 
avenue, wide and lined on either side with the oak, the 
ash, the maple, and the fir. They were changing their 
bright green for the varied tints of autumn ; the air was 
still, long shadows were stretching across the fields, and 
the slanting rays of the declining sun gleamed through 
the heavy foliage, and dazzled each in turn as the vehicle 
traversed the circling road. 

Gertrude had never seen anything so beautiful before, 
and more than once, an exclamation of rapture broke 
from her lips. And now a large mansion is seen through 
the openings ; heavy shadows cluster around it, its chim- 
neys peer above the lofty trees, its deep red looked cheer- 
ingly in contrast with the green drapery of the weeping 
willows, and the brilliant oak ; and now they are before 
its noble portico, and Gertrude thinks that she has never 
before seen, even hi the city, anything so stately, that 
bore on it outer aspect, so truly the idea of wealth, and 
dignity, and comfort. She is ushered into the spacious 
hall and the richly furnished rooms, and finds it hard to 
believe that she is at home, and has as truly a right to 
be there as any one under that roof. 

Some changes of consequence had taken place since we 
last were there. Randolph Hudson still held his posi- 
tion, and some oT the older servants of the house. But 
the places of some who had been dismissed were filled 
by new ones from the city; the old coachman was 
retained, but the footman was a new hand, procured by 
the doctor himself, from the city, and at his special call. 
He was a handsome mulatto about twenty-five years of 
age, peculiarly active, of pleasant manner, of a shrewd 
mind, aiid, as Randi had whispered to his mistres, " not 
very particular about the truth, and he guessed had been 
through some training before to-day." 

The doctor treated him more as an equal than a ser- 
vant ; was lavish of his gifts, and from, reter'a ^romnt. 
answers and apparent readineia to do \Aa \Sv^<^ci£k%^ W!i 
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latter no doubt showed that he was not unmindful of the 
favors, ot as Randi said : " knew on which side his bread 
was buttered." 

An addition, too, had been made to the upper part of 
the establishment in the person of a young lady of about 
eighteen years of age, a niece of the doctor's, whom be 
had brought from a distant part of the country, not only 
as a benelit to the young lady, who wanted a home, but 
as an addition to their circle, and in order to make the 
" old house," as he called it, a little less gloomy and 
lonesome through the winter months. This young lady 
had either received judicious instructions as to how 
she should regulate her conduct, or she was astute in 
judging characters and learning the weak points through 
which access was to be had to the hearts of those she 
lived with. Not that the reader must suppose she had 
accomplished any such feat as gaining an interest in the 
heart of either her Aunt Gerty, as she was allowed to 
call Mrs. Weatherbee, or that of Miss Lizzie Kii-kland. 
She had not done that ; it had never been accomplished 
by any one yet. But they were pleased with her, and 
Mrs. Weatherbee even felt that she had been of essential 
service in managing the doctor. The doctor had to be 
managed. He was not to be driven, nor coaxed. He had 
taken things with a strong hand from the very outset, 
and although he was careful not to meddle with anything 
that belonged immediately to " the other part of the 
house," as he styled the elder Miss Kirkland; and con- 
sequently avoided with marked care whatever Mr. Ran- 
dolph Hudson had under his charge, yet with all the 
rest he asked no questions, and gave full SAving to his own 
will. It was therefore necessary to manage him, in order 
that Mrs. Weatherbee might be able at any time to 
accomplish some little plan of her own. 

The reception of Gertrude at Kirkland Place was alto- 
gether different from what her friends in the city supposed 
it would be ; and we have reason to think it was very dif- 
ferent from what her aunts themselves had desimed. 
They had, without any proper warrant for so doing, 
pictured to themselves a youu^ ^\A o^ %QtcL<5i\;\v5fc eoarae 
numnerSj pretty, perhaps^Wti ^\\.\i a mwA ^\\.0^^ xiSkssoiifiaL* 
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vated ; one that would be dazzled by the stateliness of 
their mode, and the contrasted elegance of^her new. 
home ; who would bo readily cowed into obedience, 
and made subservient to their views and whims ; whom 
they could mold into any form, and direct as to all her 
future life. It was a disappointment to them, as well as 
a surprise, to find their imaginings altogether at fault. 
She was older than they had supposed, and even old for 
her years ; instead of sixteen, she appeared to have all the 
discretion and ripeness of intellect which girls of eighteen 
usually exhibit. She was more than pretty — they could 
not but acknowlege that — she was really handsome, and 
her form beautifully molded ; and the grace with which 
she walked, or sat, or conversed, more like what might 
be expected from one trained in the most finished schools. 
It all seemed perfectly natural, too — seemed to have been 
born with her. It certainly had not been attained by 
culture, further than by the lovely pattern she had always 
had before her in her mother. 

Her aunts became very soon conscious, too, that she 
had opinions of her own, which were not to be changed 
by mere dictation, although she never argued with 
them when they brought up opinions which she hesitated 
to receive, but her silence was ominous — she could think 
for hersel£ They found likewise that she seemed in no 
way amazed or abashed by the grandem- of things about 
her, or the formality of their household arrangements, 
and was as much at ease as if she had been bom and 
brought up with them ; and, in this respect, they could 
not but contrast her behavior to that of Miss Weather- 
bee, the doctor's niece, who seemed oppressed by their 
condescension, and awed by their stateliness, and so 
obsequious to their wishes, that apparently her own views 
or her own conscience would be matters of no moment 
in opposition to their will. 

What was also very strange to her aunts, was the 
ready obeisance of all the servants to this " interloper," 
as they had been in the habit of styling her. Without 
any hauteur of manner toward them, or any undue inti- 
macy with them, each one paid GeiVcwd^i XXv^ xitoSL^^ 
respect, and seemed to vie with oxie asvoiCsx^t \sk ^S^«q^ 
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ing upon her wants. Bat serv^ants have minds as well 
as their employers, and the secrets of the household are 
not easily kept from them. They already knew before 
she oame that she was no dependent upon charity. They 
knew she had as legal a right there as those who managed 
its concerns ; and while Miss Annie, as they called the 
doctor's niece, was often served with a slow step and a 
demure countenance, a smile was always ready to meet 
the request of Gertrude. Upon the whole, her aunts 
soon perceived — it did not take many days to open then* 
eyes — that they had brought among them not an igno- 
rant child, to be managed with ease and trained at will, 
but one who was likely to prove an equal in all re- 
spects. 

Their greatest surprise, however, and that which gave 
the most concern, at least to one of them, was the recep- 
tion which Gertrude met from her aunt's husband, 1,he 
gallant doctor. He had been appointed her guardian, 
after a long consultation between them. Miss Lizzie, on 
some accounts, would have preferred Mr. McBride for 
that office — he was one of the trustees to settle the estate, 
and had become quite a favorite with both ladies — but Mrs. 
Weatherbee was now very anxious to conciliate the good 
will of her husband. She found there was no other way 
to manage him ; and she saw he would be flattered by 
the compliment, and would, as she naturally supposed, 
be ready to leave the control of her niece to the care of his 
wife, especially as he had told her he did not want to be 
troubled with the " young brat," and if they selected 
him as a guardian, it must be with that understanding. 

But the doctor had no doubt formed as low an opinion 
of his ward as his wife and her sister had, and as far 
from the truth ; in fact it was partly for this reason that 
Mr. McBride had waited upon the ladies to the city — 
the doctor excusing himself upon very trifling grounds 
— he wished to let them see that the honor of the thing 
was all he cared for, and perhaps some chance to handle 
her property — the doctor felt competent for that. 

Great was his astonishment, when, the morning after 

her arrival, he and lais Nvaxd 'wet^ lautually introduced. 

He put on his moat iaacmaxiaft «B3Si% \iWR^^ xss^^j^ ^«55^ 
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spectfully to her, and even condescended to seal his 
acknowledgment of relationship by a warm salutation, 
which Miss Gertrude by no means resented. He was 
loud in her praise, wondered where she had gotten her 
beauty from, even hinting the idea that it was not a 
fiimily trait. He admired her bearing, and with a taste 
of a connoisseur, expatiated largely on the fineness of her 
form, even to the shape of her fingers, and the smallness 
and plumpness of her feet — all this was said, however, 
after Miss Gertrude had retired. The doctor by no 
means looked upon her as a child, before whom he could 
say what he pleased, without fear of giving offence ; nor 
did his admiration end with mere praise. He at once 
took a deep interest in her pleasures ; he conversed 
with her about the city and the country, about books 
which she had read, and offered to direct her studies and 
assist her therein ; walked with her about their grounds, 
pointing out the finest views, and marking the most dis- 
tinguished trees, as she manifested peculiar interest in 
those noble efforts of nature. 

*' Are you fond of horseback riding ?" he asked her, 
the second morning after her arrival. 

" I have never been upon a saddle." 

"Ah, then, my dear — ^he soon adopted that title — 
*' you must learn. We must ask Miss Lizzie for the loan 
of Tamerlane, he is the finest horse in the country." 

Aunt Lizzie could not say nay. She seldom rode now. 
Lideed she was so glad to have the doctor interested in a 
common concern, that it afforded her pleasure to see him 
placing her niece upon her old favorite, and walking his 
o^ Jtiofse gently by her side. The doctor was a good 
rider, and knew how a lady ought to sit and to hold her 
reins, and he pronounced Gertrude an apt scholar. 

" She will soon be able to take old Tam over the bai's, 
she sits the saddle as gracefully as she walks the room." 

We cannot suppose that Gertrude was invincible to all 
this attention. It was new to her, and when she was 
able to gallop her fine horse along the beautiful avenue, 
and through the picturesque roads, or the old forests, 
her young heart seemed to be filled ^\\i\i xisw >ii^\ «fe.^ 
often her muaioal laughter, ringiiig xJcao^iJ^xJ^^^^^^J^ 
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as her companion would be telling some humorous tale, 
fully rewarded him for all his attention. 

She knew nothing of the doctor's precedents; she 
knew he was her guardian, the husband of her aunt, 
apparently the master of the mansion. She also knew 
nothing of her aunt's feelings toward him, nor how it 
was that one who from appearances had such haughty 
feelings as her Aunt Gerty, should be so mild and ac- 
commodating to one evidently much younger than herself. 
She did indeed at times wonder how two so uniike and 
unsuited as to age and manners should have united ; but 
it was none of her business ; they were happy, for all that 
she knew to the contrary. 

One thing, however, pleased not only Mrs. Weather- 
bee, but all the members of the family — ^the doctor 
seemed to be getting tired of so much company. He 
quite suddenly dropped many of his acquaintances, 
especially those of a younger class ; young gentlemen 
were seldom invited — only a few middle aged men occa- 
sionally were at his table ; very seldom now were parties 
of pleasure got up. The doctor appeared more contented 
with home ; domestic affairs occupied much more of his 
time. Verily, Miss Grertrude's arrival could not but be 
hailed as the commencement of a new state of things— 
the turning over of a new leaf. Her aunts were puzzled 
— surprised — ^balked in all their calculations, and in- 
stead of taking their niece in hand to mold her to their 
ways and maxims, they found her a person of so much 
consideration, that even they were fain to fall into the 
ranks, and let things glide along in the smooth path into 
which they had unexpectedly fallen. 

Randolph Hudson, however, was not heard to utter 
any complacent sentiment in regard to matters and 
things, and the change which had taken place. He and 
the doctor got along pleasantly together, for the reason 
that they had little to do with each other. The doctor 
had indeed of late tried kind and even flattering words 
with Randi, but to no special purpose. Randi had his 
own opinion on all subjects that immediately concerned 
biinseltj and he had opimoiva «}oo\3l\. ^%\%ciw^ and things 
around him ; he did not, feax to OT^vt^iaa \^^\aN>^\i<BCL ^^ 
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occasion required, but it was no trial to him to keep his 
opinions to himself. Randi treated the doctor with all 
respect, but he had taken a dislike to him from the first ; 
his prejudices were strong and not easily overcome. He 
thought no differently of the doctor than he had ever 
done ; and when one of the old servants intimated to 
him that a great change had taken place, and that Doc- 
tor Weatherbee was Hkely to make a clever master he 
very significantly replied : 

" Bill, did you ever see an old snake-skin?" 

" Yes, many a time." 

*' When the snake threw it off, and seemed all fresh 
and new, and lay still ^d quiet in the grass for a little 
while — was he not a snake still ?" 

" Certain ; and when he gets his strength, crosser than 
ever." • 

" Just so ; that is all I have to say — changing the skin 
don't change the nature of the reptile." 

The winter came and passed off without any change 
of consequence. The doctor and his wife did not spend 
it in the city, as he had talked of doing ; he went there 
occasionally, and staid a few days at a time. Business 
was his ostensible reason, but it could not have been 
business of the estate, for that was ^Imost entirely 
managed by Mr. McBride and his assistant trustee ; the 
doctor being satisfied with the guardianship of Miss Ger- 
trude. Whatever business it was, however, it must have 
been of a trying nature, for he always looked the worse 
for wear on his return ; and if he had not been a married 
man, and connected with such a " distinguished femily," 
and the guardian of a beautiful and wealthy heiress, one 
might have supposed he had "been upon a spree." 
lian^i even hinted as much one day, which had like to 
have gotten the old man into trouble ; it came to Miss 
Lizzie's ears, but she oi;dered the matter to be hushed 
up at once, and never to let her hear such an idea men- 
tioned in her presence again. 

The subject of Gertrude's education had been talked 
about, and she was herself quite anxious for such advan- 
tages as could only be procured witb(iorcL^cl^T!A»\ftas3ws«^\ 
but the doctor had Vtrenaoosly o^poa^^ X)afe ^^^asi q*1 V^. 
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going abroad, especially to a boarding-school. " He felt,'* 
he said, ^^ quite competent to teach her the common 
branches, and even philosophy, both natural and morale 
including chemistry ;" and in order to unsettle the minds 
of her aunts as to the propriety of sending her abroad, 
would thus reason with them : 

" It is the height of folly to think of sending a young 
lady like Gertrude away from our watch. She will be 
known to be wealthy ; she is very handsome ; these 
boarding-schools are mere traps for young girLs to catch 
husbands ; she is unsophisticated ; knows nothing about 
the world ; will be fascinated by attentions from young 
men, and like as not run off, as ,her mother did before 
her — and then where are you ?" 

All this was plausible, and would probably have availed 
to keep Miss Gertrude under the tutorship of her 
guardian, but for an occurrence of rather a singular na- 
ture, which all at once changed the mind of her guardian, 
and caused him to fall in very decidedly with their views. 

The £miily at Kirkland Place, as has been said, was 
very select in its social circle. Before the introduction 
of Doctor Weatherbee, but one or two families in the 
place were in the habit of calling there, or being called 
upon by the Misses Kirkland. The doctor, indeed, had 
since kept quite an open house, but that was principally 
for gentlemen ; and since his niece had been with them, 
a few of the younger ladies had been introduced. But 
Mrs. Weatherbee and Miss Blrkland paid them merely 
such civilities as they could not well avoid, never pre- 
tending to return their visits, leaving that entirely to 
Miss Annie. But among those whom they had always 
acknowledged as their equals, was the minister whose 
church they attended, a man of more than ordinary abi- 
lities, and a devoted Christian. lie had always been a 
welcome guest, and although his ministrations had not, 
apparently, taken a deep hold of either the consciences 
or the hearts of the ladies, yet there was a cordial feel- 
ing toward him and his family. The Rev. Mr. Marshall 
and his wife were, as far as known, held in the highest 
repute ; the rich and poox ai\k^ v^a^ected them ; they 
never courted or Bh\mned.t\i^ioT\xi%t,wA>iX!L^\5iX.\st <^a»l 
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^^ knew well that they had in their pastor and his wife 
r^ friends who could sympathize heartily with them. 

Olivia Marshall, the younger daughter, had, in com- 
pany with her parents, called at Kirkland Place soon 
after Gertrude's anival, and the two girls had become 
acquainted and mutually attached. Gertrude had spent 
inariy days there in all, and sometimes the night too ; 
and from her abundance, as she became more intimate, 
had made many substantial presents both to Mrs. Mar- 
shall and her daughter. 

All this was very well, and rather agreeable than oth- 
erwise, to the friends of Gertrude. They knew that Miss 
Marshall was not allowed to mingle in promiscuous com- 
pany ; Mr. Marshall having come to the wise conclusion 
that his children, especially as they were daughters, were 
not to be considered as the common property of the pa- 
rish. Their time did not belong to it, to be squandered in 
whatever frivolous societies they might bo invited to join, 
and their habits and manners were of too much conse- 
quence to be sacrified even for his people. They, there- 
fore, visited only where he thought they might be bene- 
fited, or where he was quite certain they would receive 
no damage. Some found fault with him for this, but 
only those who were anxious to find something to 
scold about. It, however, had never altered his steady 
purpose in regard to his children. The Kirklands 
esteemed him the more for his exclusiveness, and there- 
fore, when they found that Gertrude had made a friend 
of Olivia Marshall, they were not disposed to cavil at her 
choice. 

It happened, however, that not long after Gertrude 
had become acquainted there, a young man from the city 
came under the roof of the parsonage, at first, as was 
supposed, to make a visit, but seeing him from time to 
time at the hour of worship, they, Irom inquiry, ascer- 
tained that he was a pupil of Mr. Marshall's, and expected 
to be for a year or two. It was said he was a fine young 
man, and that his father was quite an able merchant in 
New York. All this rather put them on their guard. 
They did not, indeed, see any reaaon \iO xVm&^^^^^X^^^^ 
was in the least attracted there m cau%^c^^^^^%^20.^ ^a^ 
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had told them that she seldom saw the yomig man ; when 
she called, he was always in the library. But they, in 
some way, ascertained that Gertrude had formerly 
known him, and thinking it strange that she should not 
have mentioned the feet, they one day asked her respect- 
ing him. 

" And where did you form his acquaintance ?" 

" I saw him at the house where I boarded." 

" Indeed ! A visitor there ?" 

" Yes, Aunt Gerty ; he often was there for a time, 
almost every evening." 

" Indeed ! That is somewhat strange. I have heard 
that he belonged to a respectable family. Were the 
families in the habit of interchanging visits ?" 

" I think not — not to my knowledge." 

"Indeed! Somewhat singular that he alone should 
have been attracted there I" 

Gertrude could not say anything further without 
entering into particulars which concerned the family 
with which she had boarded, and which she did not feel 
called upon to do. And no doubt her aunt noticed that* 
there was a little more color in her cheek than for- 
merly, an ominous sign — there was a crook about this 
matter somewhere. Gertrude's silence added to the 
mystery. 

That very afternoon a visit, by appointment, was 
expected from Mrs. Marshall and family. Thinking their 
boarder now to be fairly a member thereo:^ and knowing 
that he was acquainted with Miss Gertrude, the minister 
and his wife thought it would be but polite in them, and 

gratifying to the young gentleman, if they should ask 
im to accompany them. Old folks are sometimes rather 
obtuse. He did accompany them, and was received 
quite courteously ; indeed the aunts were a little curious 
to know more about Mm. 

His manners they certainly could not find feult with ; 

nor was there any occurrence during the visit, they took 

cognizance oi^ that was calculated to arouse their suspi* 

cions, either that the young man had any designs upon 

their niece, or that sho Yiai «ti^ W\\w^h toward him, 

'Bat when the party tad ^«t\xYI\^^\loxa^^^Jci^ ^^^\«t<NRf<&k 
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quite an earnest manner, startled them by a revelation 
of his own : 

" There is going to be trouble, I see. That young 
scamp has got round Gertrude already I" 

" How so ? What makes you think so ?" 

" It is as plain as the nose in your fiice, Mrs. Weather- 
bee ; and you must both bo blind, if you haven't seen 
it." 

Mrs. Weatherbee's nose was somewhat prominent, 
and taking the figure and the expression to herself, was 
not altogether flattered by it, and perhaps a litlte morti- 
fied, that a professional gentleman, and her husband, 
too, should have used such a vulgarism. She wisely, 
however, restrained her displeasure, but did not think it 
worth while to make any reply. So the doctor, after 
looking very significantly at each lady in turn for a 
moment, continued his remarks : 

"I have seen enough — that young scamp must be 
warned oiF, at least from these premises. I shall give 
him a piece of my mind if ho comes here again ; he 
shall know who he has got to deal with. I am not to bo 
trifled with." 

The ladies knew that, but they would sadly regret 
should any difficulty result between their femily and that 
of their minister. Proud as they were, Mr. Marshall and 
his lady were too respectable for even them to look 
down upon and treat with indignity. They must say 
something, and as Mrs. Weatherbee was just then very 
intent upon her needlework, Miss Lizzie ventured to 
reply: 

" I must say that I noticed nothing amiss in the con- 
duct of the young gentleman. He seemed to me not to 
pay any particular attention to either of the young ladies ; 
and indeed, while in the parlor, confined his conversation 
more immediately to myself. He appeared to be well 
informed, and I should judge had been well brought up." 

" That is all in my eye " — ^Mrs, Weatherbee moved in 
her chair and was evidently agitated — " he was cunning 
enough no doubt to ' keep dark ' before folks, but I saw 
them when they supposed no ow^ ^^a» \^^'&x» """^^^^ 
all walked off into the gro^e. l\jMi>x^\.A^^^^^^'^ 

1 
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an eye on them. Annie and Miss What-you-call-her, the 
parson's daughter, walked together, and the young scamp 
got alongside of Gertrude, and they two wandered on 
and had a long private con&b, and their heads were too 
close together to bode any good. Take my word for it 
there is trouble brewing ; it must be nipped in the bud. 
If that young fellow is to be round here, I shall ship Ger- 
trude — send her off to school or somewhere." 

" As to the young man, I suppose we eannot hinder his 
staying in the place," Miss Lizzie answered, " and if 
you really think. Doctor Weatherbee, that there is any 
danger, perhaps the very best thing you can do is to 
send her, as you say, to school — ^but where shall we 
send her? you have objected to boarding-schools, you 
know." 

" So I do, in general, but I know a place where she 
can be sent — a safe place — safe as a nuimery — in New 
York, too. The Misses Highflyer — they are both old 
maids, as afraid of men as mice are of a cat — just the 
place — we will have her there right off." 

It must not be supposed that the doctor made known 
to his ward the very honorable and generous motives 
which prompted him, when with honeyed words he pro- 
posed to her what he knew would meet with her appro- 
bation, that she should spend a year or two at a cele- 
brated boarding-school, in order that she might be under 
superior advantages, and be prepared to take that place 
in society which her circumstances allowed her. Ger- 
trude received his communication as a new testimony of 
his disinterested regard for her welfare, and was ready, 
as soon as preparations could be made, to comply with 
his suggestions. 

That the doctor had told the truth in reference to 

the private conference between the young folks, there is 

no doubt. He had seen what he related ; and that he 

#as alarmed is also true. But the reader will be able to 

sil^ise what was the topic of conversation which so 

ina^essed him, when we give the information that this 

young gfentleman was Herman Granite. He had, at his 

&tber'3 suggestion, witli perfect, Test^me^'a Q,ci\iOi.\iA^^ \.Ck 

■^-Tiush his place in coUege m^iput^xjLeXsi^^x^^^^^l^^ 
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a year with some gentleman of education in the country. 
He was ready and anxious to break off all connection 
with some of his acquaintance in the city, and thought it 
could not so effectually be done as by removal into 
the country ; and at the suggestion of Mr. McBride, a 
residence with the Reverend Mr. Marshall was procured, 
and here Herman had been for the winter. That he and 
Gertrude should have some things to converse about 
which would not be interesting to those immediately 
about them, may well be conceived. She indeed knew 
not some items in his history leading to his intimacy 
with the family she loved so well, nor did he know any- 
thing of her history previous to her abode with Mrs. 
Jones ; but they both had frequently met on his visits 
there, and she knew that Herbert esteemed him and that 
he and Herbert were very intimate. And although he 
had never received any intimation* that Herbert cared 
for Gertrude more than for any one who might have 
been a boarder there, or that Gertrude had even felt 
partiality for him, yet he liked to talk about Herbert and 
she liked to talk of Mrs.*Jones, and probably had no lit- 
tle satisfaction in hearing one who was linked with some 
of the most pleasing scenes of her past life extolled so 
highly. Their intercourse had been harmless enough, 
and very far from any such tendency as the doctor 
feared; but its .effect was to make quite a change in the 
circumstances of Gertrude, and in its result led to some 
of the severer trials of her future life. 



CIIAPTER XX. 

The parting scene between Herbert and Gertrude had 
been very different from his anticipations. For some 
reasons it would have been better that she had left him 
under the same impression which he had received from 
her conduct on the evening before. His pride had beeu 
wounded ; he imagined she was ready to yield to the 
force of circumstances with a more willing mind than 
her previous conduct had manifested, and her reluctance 
to give him any encouragement arose rather from the 
thought that his position was inferior to hers, and 
that her only interest for him was only that of a grateful 
return for his former favors. And could he but have 
been assured of this, he might have banished her image 
from his mind as that of one who had proved, as most 
do, the mere creatures of the circumstances in which 
they are for the time placed. 

But he could not mistake now. She had wept upon 
his bosom, she had suffered him to clasp her in his warm 
embrace, and allowed him, by every sign she could give, 
to feel that her heart was truly his. This, for a season, 
was indeed a solace for which he would have bartered 
all he had to give. For many days and weeks he went 
in the strength of it ; he could bear the separation, now 
that he felt assured it was equally painful to her. She 
did love him — he knew she did — and was not that 
enough ? 

But time rolled on, and no tidings came from Ger- 
trude— not even a letter for his mother. Occasionally, 
through Mr. McBride and Herman Granite, he would 
hear that Miss Manners was well, and apparently quite 
happy, and that she appeared to be a great favorite at 
her home, and had every attention paid to her that she 
could ask. Mrs. Jones had confidence in Gertrude- 
much more than she would have reposed in many of 
Gertrude's age ; but even that was beginning to Iw in- 
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jured. She thought possibly her friends might object 
to a frequent correspondence, but she could hardly 
imagine they would forbid the child to communicate ai 
all. However, she had done her duty ; she had done it 
without any hope of reward, and her mind, under such 
circumstances, was not easily disturbed. But on Her- 
bert a different effect was produced. He said nothing 
to his mother on the subject of his feelings toward Ger- 
trude, and as she purposely avoided saying anything to 
him, she hoped that whatever feeling he had cherished 
would soon be dissipated, and on that accoimt was 
almost satisfied that the lovely girl she had taken such 
an interest in, should prove, as many do, unmindful of 
the fevors bestowed upon them, when those favors might 
recall scenes of humiliation in their history. Herbert, 
however, could not forget ; the impression made upon 
him had not been aided by any external or foreign as- 
sistance ; he loved her for herself, when he thought her 
*but an object of charity ; her strange and sudden eleva- 
tion had not enhanced her value in his estimation — it 
had only proved a thorn in his path. He had tried to 
reason against his passion, but without avail. Coldness, 
or indifference, or haughtiness, on her part, or the mani- 
festation of any feeling of superiority, because of her 
circumstances, might have broken the charm ; but he 
could really perceive nothing of all this when he calmly 
reviewed the past, and thought of the scenes which had 
transpired between them. She was true — he would be- 
lieve she was true, and would be to the last. 

That she had not written, was strange ; not that he 
expected a communication, only through his mother. 
But his heart still apologized for her ; their last inter- 
view would always recur, when he was troubled with 
doubt, and set his mind at rest. Tl^»might have been 
well ; it is a lovely trait for any heaiiS to possess, tBat of 
being able to rest with unshaken confidence on the truth 
of one in whom we have placed our hopes, under circum- 
stances of severe trial ; the love that is heightened or 
depressed by trifles, or destroyed by anything less than 
absolute certainty, is only a torment to its ^sia^'SStfiT, 

Herbert bad done much, too, »nce tJieVx ^e^«c^^3tfsa.^\«^ 

12 
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rivet the bond which connected him with Gertrude. He 
kept her image constantly in mind. His imagination 
wrought beautiful pictures in social life, where she was 
the prominent object, and all the surroundings, himself 
among them, were made subservient, mere additions to 
her lovely self. In all places, and under all circum- 
stances, she did that which was vight ; the embodiment 
of every natural grace, and every lovely attribute, 
nothing impure or unworthy was allowed to darken, even 
by the slightest shadow, tne fair picture. Her bright, 
soft eye was ever beaming upon him with that parting 
look, her musical voice sounding in his ears, her graceful 
form flitting before him; and thus he kept alive the 
steady flame — yea, it burned brighter and brighter as 
weeks and months passed by. 

But I hear some kind reader exclaim, and with aU 
honesty, too, what an unwise young man, and how wrong 
for him who writes his story to encourage such fiillacious 
day-dreaming, and hold up to admiration the weak fiin- 
cies of one who had much better be counting his cop- 
pers and balancing his cash, and making the most of his 
abilities in getting along in the world. 

But, gentle reader, our apology is ready. We are 
telling you what happened — we are exposing to you the 
conduct and feelings of one of like passions with our- 
selves. What was wrong you are at liberty to condemn, 
and we anticipate that you will do so ; and yet we may 
differ in our judgment as to the wrong. We approve of 
a steady and untiring attention to the minutest detail in 
the business of life, whatever it may be. No other plan 
deserves success, nor will ever eventually attain it. The 
speculator wo abhor ; the man who pants for gain, and 
seeks short cuts to attain it, is one we pity. We believe 
in planting the foot, step by step, in the path of duty, 
be It ever so rugged, and our progress ever so slow, for 
we are sure that it will finally lead to independence and 
peace. But there are, and must be, some things besides 
the toil of life, and even besides the hope of heaven, upon 
which the mind, at times, must dwell. We are creatures 
of earth, and have 8om\ feoi^ixv^^ ^^v\^Tved to be culti- 
rated here, and to iMkve X^ieii ixmXAOT^. ot \Xi€\t v^Tto^'*^ 
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this world. They may not be disconnected with the 
great eternity before us ; but of that we cannot be sure. 
All we know is, they are implanted by a wise and benefi- 
cent Being, and they have no tendency, in their purest 
form, to draw our hearts from him. That love which, 
although earthly, has been symbolized by Christ himself 
as a type of his own union with the redeemed ones, must 
surely be something beyond a mere vagary of the mind, 
or a passion too childish to have its place amid the inter- 
ests of time. 

And what, except the image of the spotless one her- 
self, so well calculated to fill the mind with purity, to 
refine it from all grossness, to give it a loathing for that 
which is debasing and unseemly, as the image of a pura 
and lovely female ? That love should, at times, degene- 
rate into morbid sentimentality, is not strange — ^not 
more strange than that religion should expand into wild 
enthusiasm ; but we believe in its power and purity for 
all that. Let us rather bless God, that amid the ruin wo 
have brought upon ourselves, he has saved for us, deep 
in our heart of hearts, this pure flame, an emanation jQrom 
his own being, a talisman whose charm mitigates ten 
thousand worldly ills, and bears us on, through days and 
years of toil and disappointment, shedding its light about 
us from early youth to advanced age, and even around 
our dying bed. 

But the reader asks again, is not your hero cherishing 
a fire that may only consume him at the last, and make 
a wreck of all his manliness ? a hapless passion that, with 
all its present good, if good it be, can only, in all human 
probability, end in disappointment and despair ? 

We cannot be responsible for the result. Each heart 
must bear its own trials, and receive its own reward. 
We can only hope that he may have the fortitude neces- 
sary to sustain him when the day of suffering shall come, 
and the consciousness that, at least, he had not doubted 
until his fate was sealed. 

Herbert, however, did not allow his fancies to inter- 
fere with his daily work ; they never stayed his quick 
step nor his ready hand; and as we ivo^ "^Wl^n^ V^^ssi 
awhUe amid the hnay scenes in wl:i\dcv\iftS& ^'^^^^^ 
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shall find that he bears himself with manly dignity amid 
the varied scenes which open to him, as he labors faith- 
fully along the humble path he has hitherto been 
treading. 

" Mr. Blagg," said his employer, one day, soon after 
the scenes recorded in a previous chapter, "I am not 
satisfied with what I have done for that fine young fel- 
low, who has been the means of saving Herman — ^thanks, 
after all, are poor pay." 

"Not always, sir, not always, Mr. Granite, depend 
upon it. When you took the hand of Herbert Jones, 
and tried to tell him how you felt, and could not do it, 
and when he felt your warm grasp, and knew that your 
father's heart was too full to a^ow you to say what you 
wished ; and when Herman stood beside you shedding 
the tears you could not shed, and both of you thus 
assuring him that his efforts had saved one of you from 
ruin, and the Qther from a broken heart, he felt richly 
rewarded — ^I know he did. He has told me so ; it was 
the happiest moment of his life. He wants no other 
reward, depend upon it, sir. You wouldn't think of 
offering him money ?" 

" No, sir, not exactly — ^no, certainly — it might wound 
his feelings ; he is very sensitive, Mr. Blagg — -just like a 
delicate girl, sir. I wouldn't hurt his feelings, sir, for 
any consideration ; he is proud, too — at least, I think he 
has it. in him ; he cannot bear to be under obligations, if 
he can help it — that is good, too ; he won't cringe to any 
one, for anything — I like him for that, too." 

" So do I, sir ; and that's the reason, when he paid 
back that money you loaned him, at his first start in busi- 
ness, I took it and gave him a receipt for it. I didn't 
want to do so ; and I know, at the time, yo;i meant it as 
a gift, but ho considered it a loan, and as such he paid 
it, and thanked me for it, with tears in his eyes. But I 
knew ho would feel more like a man to have that scored 
off, and 8<J I let him pay it. No, sir, there is no cringe 
about him, nor wish to lean upon his friends. Why, oi3y 
think — ^I'll tell you all about it ; it's a secret, though." 
And Mr, Blagg left his de^k^ ^ud ^l^QQd $i chair ^btor his 
employer. 
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" m te ll Y on alsecret, about that youth, worth know- 
ing. My Willie and he, you know, sir, have become 
quite intimate ; I believe they have fallen in love — at 
least Willie has with him, though Herbert is somewhat 
^dtmger. ^^ They have their he^ds together about a good 
many things — can't speak of them now in particular ; 
but Willie has projects, and Herbert has projects — the 
one has plenty of money, and the other has plenty of 
kindheartedness. Willie has that, too^ but he hasn't 
had the chance to see poverty in its worst shape — in 
fiict, don't know much about it; but, between them, 
there are some things going on — secrets^ ust now ; but 
they will come out one of these days. Well, I am only 
saying this, by way of introduction, to let you know that 
they are pretty closely in for it, one with another. 

" Well, my WiUie has a large heart. I have to hold 
the strap on him sometimes ; he is too £ist, too j&st en- 
tirely. Bless your soul, he would be helping every one 
— good, bad, or indifferent ; he thinks all men are what 
they seem to be. Well, as I was saying, Willie couldn't 
beai* t)o see one that he thought so much of, plodding 
along in that little corner store, selling half pounds of 
^ sugar, and a quarter of tea, or a pound of cheese — 
> making but little, working hard, and no great prospect 
of getting very high in the world. So, one day, he made 
bold to come out and tell Herbert what he thought, 
^nd how he felt ; and, do you believe me, he made him 
the offer to let him have just what capital he wanted, 
and to go, right off, and set up in the wholesale business, 
or go into a handsome store down in Broadway, in the 
retail family business ; and, for the first two years, he 
would not charge him one cent interest." 

" Didn't he accept of it ?» 

"Not he, sir." 

" Why not, Mr. Blagg ? he is a capital fellow ; he will 
succeed anywhere." 

" I believe that, too, sir ; but he^s deep^Mian you or 
I have thought for. No, sir, he thanked T^lie with all 
his heart, but declined accepting his offer. He was too 
young, he said, to launch out. He was getting along^ 
sJowljr, to he sure, but he waa Bat\a&^ \.o \^\!Mfii5i^»k\5»A 
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was. Willie told me of it, and I feeling as yon do, sir, 
and knowing that the fellow was capable of taking a 
much higher stand in business, and beUeving that Willie 
couldn't do a better thing than to help him to a start, I 
at Herbert, one day, myself^ and told him, plain Ind 
plump, that I though^|3 had refused a good offer. 

"'Mr. Blagg,' saidKl, 'I know it was a kind and 
generous offer, and just like William Ashton, to make it. 
He has a noble heart ; but he and I are fi*iends — we have 
become warm friends ; we are engaged together in meet- 
ings ; we open our hearts to each other, and tell aU our 
feelings ; we are engaged together in distributing tracts 
and visiting the poor, and when I want money to help a 
poor person, his purse is ready, and I ask him freely, be- 
cause it is not for myself, and he knows it. I have never 
asked a pecuniary fevor from him, and I hope never to 
be obliged to ; we are friends now on an equality. I 
court his friendship because I love and esteem him — 
should I place myself under such obligations as he pro- 
posed, there would be an end to all my pleasant feelings 
m our intercourse. No, sir, he is too rich and I am too 
poor, to allow of true independence in our intercourse, 
should I become under such obligations. I want always 
to feel that he can be assured I love him for himself, and 
not for his wealth.' Noble ! wasn't it Mr. Granite ?" 

"A strange fellow, anyhow. But, for all that, Mr- 
Blagg, I am sorry to have him persist in staying wher?^ 
he is^he ought to take a higher stand than he can ever 
do in that place, and you know that, as well as I do.'* 

" I know it, and sometimes I wished we could have 
offered him a good berth here, and given him salary 
enough to have supported his family. But you know 
we could not have done that without displacing others, 
and that would not have been just. He can never, 
where he is, do much more than fie is doing now, 
without he should go to dram-selling, and that he will 
do on no aAount." 

"I have been^ thinking of making a proposition, and 
that is what I wanted to say to you now. He is not of 
'age — not quite, I believe. Too young to take in as a 
partner — but I can do tioia— 1 cswiYjax^ ^ %\.^yt«i\sL"^^\^;a. 
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Lane or Broadway, stock it with an assortment of first- 
rate articles, and make a complete family store. Let it 
go in my name, but let him have the sole charge, with a 

food smart boy mider him. Let him have half the pro- 
ts, and when he gets able, let the business gradually 
slide into his hands. He can mal^sach a stand as respect- 
able as ahy in the city. Q^ idjMmera and attention to 
business will insure him a Jalrge^Etom in time, provided 
we are careful to supply him with articles of the choicest 
kinds — and we can do. that, I think, if any house can." 

"That we can, sir, especially teas; and they are a 
leading article. Good tea takes with the ladies, and 
when they are pleased, a man is made ; that is in such a 
business." 

« What do you think of it, Mr. Blagg?" 

"It is just the thing, sir. And I think you have 
placed it in such shape that he will jump at it — can't 
help it. He will have nothing to do but act under your 
direction, and his ambition will be excited to do his best. 
We need not let him know, either, that you do the 
thing solely for his sake ; only, that your confidence in 
his integrity, and his industry and ability, led you to 
make him the first offer." 

" Just so. Now you have got it, Mr. Blagg ; we need 
say nothing about my obligations to him, and all that— ^ 
let that go. If it turns out well for him, I shall feel 
satisfied, whether he knows I did it for kis sake or not. 
And now I am going to let you break the matter to 
hu||, and you can do it as soon as you please." 
^^I^vill do it before I sleep to-night. I have an 
appointment to meet him and Willie this evening, and 
when he and I are alone, after our other business is done, 
I will bring your j^pposition up — he can't object^-I 
know he can't." 

Some of those who may read this story, will no doubt 
remember the Old Wall street Church. It was dis- 
tinguished once as the stronghold of Presbyterianism in 
the city of New York; and from it hatiB emanated 
some of the most efficient churches in the great city. 
Ministers venerated for their dignity, piety, and varied 
talent, once ojfioiated thete. They hasr^ ail x^a^ ^ot^^ to 
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their rest — all of them whose names and worth are 
associated with the popularity and usefulness of that 
house of God. The building itself has been taken down ; 
its materials removed to a neighboring city, where it may 
yet be seen, as it appeared in the days we are now con- 
sidering. The deaitoo, that had been laid to rest 
around its sacred wML have been disturbed in their 
quiet beds, their graves opened before the time, and 
their ashes scattered we know not where. Mammon had 
occasion for this holy ground, and at his call, the mighty 
city can have no nook that must not be 'yielded to his 
grasp. Alas, that it should be so ! But our sighs can- 
not replace that venerated edifice on its old site, nor tear 
away the unseemly structures which the god of this 
world has now planted there. 

Connected with this church was a small brick building 
running at right angles from its rear, and opening on an 
adjoining street. It was the session-room — ^the place 
where the grey-haired elders from week to week met to 
pray with the few whose hearts loved that service. 
They too have all gone to their rest, and that unpretend- 
ing little edifice has long given place to the demand of 
those who are busy with the absorbing interests of this 
world. 

This building was but one story in height, containing 
a small entry, and two rooms thrown into one by means 
of folding doors. When these doors were closed, one 
of these rooms formed a small apartment with a stove in 
its centre, and benches on each side of it. Hereto 
session of the church, often in cold weather, heifi Wmv 
meetings, and here, also, a little band of youth on 
Sabbath evenings used to congre^te. It was at first a 
small company of only two or tlf^ ; but from time to 
time an addition would be made, until perhaps the num- 
ber counted ten. They were from all classes — ^there was 
the poor journeyman tailor, and the young clerk, and a 
charity student, and the youth of wealthy parents — all 
had one object : they met to pray together, and to talk 
freely on such subjects as concerned their duty to God 
and man. They enlightened each other by unfolding 
tbeir individual experience. ^\vey ^\lYCQ\j\a\.^^ ^<w5k otfiei 
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to active duty in the vineyard of Christ. And from 
that little company have gone forth those who have 
caused their influence to be felt in different and distant 
portions of our country. Each has proved a working 
man wherever his lot has been cast ; and some are now 
living, and as diligent as ever ^ their master's ser- 
vice. ^ 

To this little company Herbert Jones and William 
Ashton belonged. Whether they were members of that 
church is not now of any consequence. The individuals 
which composed the circle, had been drawn in by acci- 
dent. A congenial spirit, without reference to the 
denomination to which they might be attached, being 
the sole requisite for admission. 

One fruit of their connection was the establishment of 
a little mission among the outcasts of the city. The 
worst and most abandoned locations were selected and 
apportioned off, through which they were to go two by 
two, distributing tracts, holding meetings, conversing 
with individuals, and doing what they could to carry 
the Gospel to those in the great city who had no other 
way of hearing it. How much good* was done can only 
be known when the great account shall be made up. 
That some were benefited, every evidence was given. 

Herbert and young Ashton were associated from 
choice, and had selected a portion of the city near to 
the residence of the former, which sadly needed some 
such care. 

At first they went from room to room, saying what they 
thought best, and leaving a little messenger behind them, 
and if circumstances forbade their talking, they would 
in silence leave their tract and go on their way. But it 
became very evident to*them both, that something else 
was needed besides moral or religious instruction ; they 
needed, many of them, food and dothing ; many were 
on beds of sickness in rooms crowded with inmates ; 
some were housed in wretched sheds within the yards, 
and lying upon straw or sitting on the ground ; blacks 
and whites stowed together; filth was around them, 
disease preying upon them, hunger pinching them^ and 
not one ray of comfort that the aenae^ ol ^xvciKkife^ <i^x^S^ 

12* 
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take cognizance of, to cheer the miserable dens in which 
they crouched. 

It required but a little experience in visiting these 
haunts of woe, to let one see what was needed. The 
difficulty was, how to supply this need. Present neces- 
sities might be supplied, but that would only be 
temporary relief. Could they not be lifted out of thia 
slough of wretchedness ? Could not hope be made to 
dawn upon them, and their sunken energies be aroused 
by its quickening influence ? Herbert believed it might 
be done, and William Ashton was ready, with his large 
heart and abundant means, to afford the material aid. 
And at it they went. One whole family, natives of the 
Emerald Isle, had particularly pity the attention of 
the young men, and the plausible story they told, and 
their honest faces, especially those of the wife and chil- 
dren, together with their earnest supplication for all 
the blessings to come down upon the dear young 
darlints that seemed to be so compassionate to the poor, 
took fast hold of the hearts of the young men. Ashton 
had a house, an old one, to be sure ; but it was located 
in a decent neighborhood. He helped them to remove 
there, laid in a store of necessaries for them, said noth- 
ing particularly about the rent, only encouraged Mr. 
Murphy to go to work and save his earnings, promising 
to help him if he did so. The poor man was apparently 
out of his head for joy, and declared — 

" That his fingers should be wrought to the bone, but 
he would keep things dacent and forehand now. And 
may your honor prosper all the days of your life, for 
there isn't another the like of you in the big city." 

But Patrick Murphy's case was only one among a 
great many, and some of them too complicated for such 
young heads to manage, so they were glad to call in the 
counsel of Mr. Blagg. It was just such kind of busi- 
as Mr. Blagg fancied ; and therefore, with a good will, he 
promised to meet them at the little store— and it waa for 
this purpose he had an appointment, as he told Mr. 
Granite — and we will attend the meeting with them. 

" Now, boys, I am ready to hear your story," ICr. 
Blagg had taken his seat in an arm-chair-— one that He^ 
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bert always handed out for his special use wlien that 
gentleman visited his store — one leg, the lamo one, was 
stretched out, and resting on hk cane. How it could be 
more at ease on such a i)i'op, was not easily understood, 
but it must have been so, for it was invariably his posi- 
tion when about to sit any length of time. His elbows 
reclined one on each arm of the chair, and his faulty eye 
was tightly closed— ^-another habit when about serious 
business — and his head made a significant twist to one 
side as he made the remark above quoted. The yomig 
men were seated in front of him; one on a box, the 
other on a stool. 

" Well, Herbert must tell you, uncle — ^he knows more 
about the folks than I do — all I know is, they -are in a 
miserable state, living like hogs ; worse than Indians in a 
wigwam." 

" Did you ever see Indians in a wigwam ?" 
" No, uncle, but I have read about them." 
" Reading about them won't give you any idea of the 
truth. I've seen them 1 Poohl don't want to think 
about itl But come tell us your story, Master Her- 
bert." 

" I hardly know where to begin, Mr. Blagg, but you 
remember we told you that we had been irying to help 
the folks up in Hunker's Alley." 

" I don't know anything about Hunker's Alley." 
" It is the name the place goes by ; it is only two 
blocks from the comer here. There are about a dozen 
houses or shanties, clustered together ; an alley rung up 
through the centre, and leads into a yard where some 
sheds are put up — -just like cattle sheds or pig pens — one 
of them was a pig pen last year. In evjBry room in each 
building, from the garret to the cellar, is a separate 
family ; and in some of them two families ; and perhaps 
more. In two of them, blacks and whites are nerding 
together — I say herding, for they have nothing but straw 
and old rags to sleep on, and they have hardly clothing 
enough to be decent. Some of them appear to be 
crippled with rheumatism ; some are covered with sores, 
and very offensive when you go near them ; and some of 
{hem seem to be stupefied with. liqviOT^ ot \^o\si.^'Ocosi^^^)aft^> 
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A few are apparently dying with consumption; poor, 
emaciated creatures, it makes one's heart ache to see 
theml Their cheek bones sticking out, their eyes 
staring, and their hands and arms reduced to mere 
bones. They groaned sadly, for they said that their 
whole frames ached, they were so wearied with lying. 
And no wonder 1 they lay most of them on bare boar£, 
or may be some old clothes spread under them. One 
died yesterday, and really I could not feel sorry to know 
that he couldn't feel his hard bed any longer." 

JVIr. Blagg winked his best eye rather fast, and gave a 
slight cough. 

" Better for lum ; better to be dead, as you say. Go 
on." 

"In three rooms we found persons, who in com- 
parison with the rest, seemed quite respectable — one 
was a woman of about forty years of age, of very decent 
appearance ; she was sewing some coarse kind of cloth, 
I believe it was duck, makmg sailors' trousers ; but she 
had to labor very hard to get her needle through. She 
said it would take her two days to make one pair, and 
she only received twenty-five cents for making them — 
part of her time had to be taken up with tending her 
husband, who had been taken with the fever. A little 
child of four years old was standing beside her — the 
child looked thin and sickly, and hungry too, and so did 
the woman ; but her own clothes were clean, as well as 
those of her child. Her husband formerly worked 
along the docks, but he had been sick for a month, and 
they had to live on what she could earn. In that same 
room w^ere two young women ) they had a corner of the 
room, and a cloth of some kind was stretched across, so 
that they could be screened a little when they lay down 
at night. They appeared quite decent, and were pretty. 
One of them was lying down ; she had sprained her back 
by falling down the broken stairway in the dark. They 
were sewing, too, the same kind of articles ; even the 
one that was lying down was trying to sow, but it seemed 
to give her pain every time she drew her needle through 
., the cloth, A table was by them, and I saw some dried 
^ beef and a piece of bxead, ivivd ?ki %m^ \.^v^v,^ijcv^^^^& 
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and saucers ; they had just been eating. I noticed them, 
but did not ask any questions, they seemed so respect- 
able, and appeared not to wish to attract attention. In 
one room, where two drunken men were lying on a bed, 
lay on another bed a decent-looking man, who was evi- 
dently far gone with consumption. He was quite intel- 
ligent, a foreigner, and had been, he said, ' brought up 
to religion * in his own country. He was an Englishman, 
conversed very sensibly, said he did not expect to get 
well, but hoped he had found peace, and he was willing 
to wait his appointed time. He had a little money left, 
which he kept under his pillow ; a woman, he said, in the 
next room, laid it out for him in such necessaries as he 
needed. I found she was the same woman who had a 
sick husband. She was very good, he said, very kind to 
a stranger like him. I talked with him, and left him some 
tracts, for which he seemed thankful. But the whole 
concern is in a miserable condition ; and miserable as the 
place is, it takes almost all they can earn to pay their 
rents." 

" And now, Uncle Blagg," William Ashton spoke the 
moment Herbert had ceased, " don't you think such 
wretched places ought not to exist in such a city, where 
there is so much wealth ? It is a crying sin against us 
all ! What do rich professors of religion mean by living 
in luxury and so much suffering unalleviated within a 
few rods of their own fine houses ? Even this wretched 
place is owned, I am told, by a man who gives money 
largely for benevolent purposes 1 What does it mean ?" 

"It means that the world is crooked! But softly, 
softly, my Willie. Why don't you help them yourself? 
— got money enough." 

"I intend to, uncle, right off; but first I want to know 
how to do it." 

" There is the rub — there is the crook, you see-^how 
to do it ? Great question, Willie — wants considering." 

*' Then some of them drink so ! What can you do 
with them ? They ought to be taken right off and put 
into a work-house, or somewhere else." 

" Softly, softly, Willie. You would have your hands 
inll the72 — want a big work-howae \ ^tv^\^ ^ \sl^ssv\'w^V^«^ 
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rent, aad chooses to get drunk, he must sleep it out ; 
can't touch him — ^free country, you know." 

^ But some of the women have drunken husbands, and 
if it were not for them they could get along well enough. 
And you cannot help them, because their husbands would 
spend the money for liquor, and there is no use in trying 
to get them into better houses — ^they would keep on 
drinking, be where they might." 

"It is crooked, Willie — ^I tell you the world is 
crooked 1 You and I can't straighten it ; all we can do 
is to ease it up a little — do it softly, too." 

The conversation was here interrupted by a person 
entering the store in much haste. He was a large man, 
a tough-jointed looking fellow, with a rough but honest- 
looking countenance. 

" Is Mr. J^nes, in ?" The inflected accent, together 
with the pecvliar cast of features, told that the stranger 
was from good old Ireland. Herbert immediately arose 
and presented himself. 

" My name is Jones." 

" And are you the gintleman as has put Pat Murphy 
in the house behint me ?" zi 

Herbert looked at William Ashton, who imme<fi)ately 
answered : 

" The house back from the street, No. 49 ?" 

" The very same, your honor, and the divil of a muss 
you've made of it, asking your pardon for plain speaking; 
but you've clean spiled a daceut neighborhood, and, be 
dad, I must complain to the mayor, or council, or some- 
body. It is no gintlemanly, ony way, to be putting sich 
a rapscallion among dacent folks !" 

Mr. Blagg cocked his eye at Willie, and moved his 
chair, cane, leg and all. Poor William turned red in the 
face and for a moment seemed utterlyconfounded. 

" I put Mr. Murphy in that house, sir. He appears to 
•be a very civil, honest kind of a man." 

"The divil take his honesty 1 Pat Murphy a civil 

man ! Ahem !— ^then the ould one is a civU fellow as 

needs be ! — ^he's a king to Pat, any how ! Aint he been 

drunk this three days, and he's got Bill Mulherrin, and 

Tarn Rafferty, and lAoody-ivo^^ ^ts?^^ ^^si^ \X\ft divil 
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knows who all, and sich a row as he's kept there these 
two days I Civil, my faith 1 he's the dirtiest blackguard 
that ye'll find in the whole scrape of drunken whelps I 
And, moreover, he's boastin' that he's got a lease for a 
year, and rint free, the lamproon ! But I'll take the law 
on ye, the whole kit, afore a dacent neighborhood shall 
be spiled with the brute 1" 

" Softly, softly, friend — softly, softly I Let us hear the 
story. This young gentleipan has done it in kindness, 
no doubt. Softly, softly !" 

" I'll be as aisy as I can, sir — and it may be as you 
say, done in kindness ; but the divil a kindness it is to us 
dacent folks, that work hard all day and want to rest 
the night, to have a drunken set of spalpeens a howlin', 
and fightin', and swearin', and what not, frightening the 
childer and the woman. But I've j ust tould him that I shall 
roust him. I've blessed him, your honor, high and dry ; 
it's no aisy Pat Murphy got it, I warrant you that I" 

Another intrusion, and two gentlemen make their way 
in. The first stranger stops speaking, and fixes his glar- 
ing eyes full on one of them. This was a short Irishman, 
with a fiice rather red and bloated, without a hat, his 
sandy hair hanging dishevelled about his forehead, and 
a few bruises around the eyes showed that he had, some- 
liow or other, been in " a muss." The other gentleman 
who accompanied him was in rather a more decent shape. 
He held his friend by the arm, and seemed to be actively 
engaged in trying to keep him quiet. The first of these 
was Fat himself but so altered that neither Herbert nor 
Ashton for the moment recognized him. He looked not 
at them, but turned toward the first intruder, and 
grinned at him horribly, showing a double row of fine 
teeth, to be sure, but displaying the most violent rage. 

Mr. Blagg moved his chair back, saying : 

" Softly, softly, my friends — softly, softly I Keep cool 
— it will all be righted." 

"I'll right him, the ould drunken" And the 

stranger who first came in, thus saying, clinched Mr. 
Murphy by both arm^ without taking the least heed of 
Pat's companion, bore him away from the store^ 4hakv\vs^ 
him as he went, irtil poor PaVft teeXii dDA\X«s^^^Sfts^x£s^«- 
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crackers. What was done outside, no one went to see, 
but they could be heard " blessmg " each other at a round 
rate. 

There was silence for a few minutes, Herbert looking 
at Ashton, and Ashton at him, and Mr. Blagg looking 
at them both in turn, and patiently waiting for some 
explanation. At length Ashton quietly said : 

" Who would have thought it ?" 

And Herbert replied : 

" Sure enough." 

" It is sure enough, that little man was drunk, and, 
from his appearance, has been keeping it up for some 
time. One of your tenants, Willie ?" 

" Why, uncle, who would have believed it — so civil 
and fair spoken as he was 1 Who would have thought 
he could have turned out so ? I must turn him out." 

" Softly, softly, Willie. Let us hear the story first." 

" There is not much story to it, uncle. We found the 
family living in Hunker's Alley ; they had got down 
from sickness, and were a little in debt, and unable to 
get any better place — so they told us. His wife cer- 
tainly seems a nice woman, and he appeared well ; he 
went off to work every day, and, when we saw him, was 
sober certainly, and his children were so well behaved, 
and he seemed so fond of them, and I pitied th^m very 
much ; they appeared such likely folks to help, that I 
concluded to put them in a house I owned, that was 
empty, and have purchased some things for them, and 
hoped they would do nicely now, nor did I intend to 
charge them any rent until they got a little aboveboard. 
But I must turn them off." 

" Softly, Willie, softly. It looks scarey, I know — ^rather 
scarey. But wait and see. It may be, after all. Only a 
little overturn he has got on account of his good Uick. 
These Irish, you know, are a little peculiar — ^very warm- 
hearted, and clownish withal. Pat, no doubt, thought 
he must get a few friends together, and have a little jol- 
lification over his good luck. When once a going, 
there's no 'stopping an Irishman until the liquor or the 
money is out. You did not give him money, I hope ?" 

'' Just a little, uncle— ow\y Uxv ^c^aK^V* 
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Mr. Blagg gave a whistle. 

" Pooh I pooh ! Willie, you are tpo fast I Softly, 
softly, my boy. Ten dollars 1 No wonder poor Pat's 
head was turned. A house rent free ! plenty of stores 
in the pantry 1 and ten dollars in money I Why, Willie, 
if you should just take your whole fortune and hand it 
over to Master Herbert here, and say here it is, take it, 
and be a rich man, it wouldn't make half the stir in his 
blood as what you have done has made in Pat's." 

" I know that, uncle ; he wouldn't take it ; he doesn't 
care to be rich." 

" Did he ever tell you so ?" 

" No, but I have reason to know he does not." 

" Don't you believe a word of it — he does want to be 
rich, and so does every one. I suppose, though, he would 
rather get rich by laboring for it, and it is better for 
all of us to get rich in that way ; we get a deal of expe- 
rience, that is all the better for us and for others too. 
Poor Pat was made rich too fiist ; you will leara, by and 
by, that such men as he must be helped softly — just 
enough to keep their heads out of water. They 
m.ust not be made to feel that you are going to do the 
swimming for them, or to keep holding them up, so 
long as they have hands and feet to scratch for them- 
selves. ^ 

" And now you see, as I have told you, the world is 
crooked and can't be straightened too fast — you'll break 
things if you try to do it. But you mustn't stop trying 
for all that, only do it softly — just ease up a little, and 
give a little help, and very little at a time." 

" But what shall I do, uncle, with Murphy, now ? I 
am afraid there will be trouble." 

" Not a bit of it. They will have a fight may be, and 
perhaps Pat may find himself and his friends to-morrow 
mommg in the watchhouse ; but that will sober him, 
and the ten dollars are most likely all spent now. He will 
be all right, no doubt, in a day or two. But watch him ; 
keep an eye on things ; call there once in a whil«, and 
don't let them feel that you are going to do any more 
for them in the way of help. But now about the others 
— ^what do you want to do ?" 
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''I could tell you what I want to do, XTncle Blagg, bat 
I fear it cannot be done. I want to have all those poor 
creatures, who are living so miserably in Hunker's Alley, 
taken out and placed in some situation where they can 
be made comfortable, where they can have some motive 
to Q^ertion, and some motive to reformation, which they 
. cannot possibly have there. It troubles me to think of 
them when I lie down at night, surrounded by every 
comfort, with no fear of want for the morrow, with 
every means to gratify my largest wishes, and all pro- 
vided for me without my ever having done anything to 
earn these means, while some of them, no doubt just as 
deserving as I am, and perhaps more so, are toiling, toil- 
ing on, in a ceaseless round of drudgery, without the 
necessaries of life; without, as I can see, one ray of com- 
fort, without one stimulus to exertion, but absolute 
hunger and the fear of nakedness and being turned out, 
with no shelter to cover them. I have no heart to talk 
with them about a better world — about reforming their 
lives or attending to the means of grace. How can they 
attend upon them? how can they reform? how can they 
think of anything besides their present misery. It is a 
burden on my mind — it spoils my own comfort. How 
can I help it, uncle ?" 

The old man looked earnestly at the noble youth. 
* He felt proud of him ; his heart almost ached to catch 
hold of him and squeeze him in his arms, for he saw the 
excitement of his warm heai*t mantling his Mr cheek, 
and the moisture dimming his eye. Oh, how proud he 
was of his Willie, then ! — ^his own sister's child I 

" I wouldn't have you help it, Willie. May God ever 
keep in you the same warm heart — ^the same just views 
of duty. Those poor, helpless objects are bone of your 
bone, and flesh of your flesh ; many of them, no doubt, 
have as warm hearts, as strong sympathies, love their 
children as tenderly, and their wives and husbands as 
truly, as the best of us. Th^jr are children of misfor- 
tune, in some way ; have been unwise, it may be, per- 
haps have fallen into bad ways ; perhaps their present 
circumstances are their own fault. But there they are, 
flick in bo(iy, sick at "k^an^Vi^V^VQaa^ homeless 1 I say, 
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Willie, you feelVight ; and I am glad you cannot enjoy 
your own, while before your eyes, and within a shoi*t 
walk of your comfortable home, are *]iw^nl|« ',of God's 
creatures, destitute, afflicted, tormented ! Aiigels may 
hover about them, and, for aught I know, may weej 
over them, and may be ready to bear their spirit3| 
with gladness when they leave their poor da^L 
bodies. But angels can't help them while they live and" 
suffer. Man must do it — we must do it — they are 
thrown among us for this very purpose ; and woe, woe, 
woe be to those who have plenty of this world's goods, 
and wrap themselves up in their own comforts, and turn 
by on the other side. I wouldn't be in their skin. But, 
after all, Willie, we must go softly ; and now let us see 
what is to be done in the case before us. Hunker's Alley 
is your ground at present." 

" That is what I have thought, uncle. Providentially 
I have been called there. Herbert must have the credit 
of that." 

" No credit to me. I was called there providentially, 
too." Oh, how providential he thought it was I And 
then, like a flash, Gertrude was before him, from his first 
look at her unto the last parting scene. Ah, how provi- 
dential it all had been ! 

" Well, no matter for that ; you have never told me 
how you first came to go there ; but you first took me 
there, and it has told its own story. I am ready to 
spend money, uncle ; only I want to do it the right way, 
in the way that will help them most effectually." 

" Pat if urphy will be a good lesson for you. Poor 
Pat hasn't got drunk for nothing, you see. We must 
learn from both sides of human nature — ^the good and 
the bad. But now to the point. Are the houses in this 
Hunker's Alley good for anything ?" 

"They ought all to be burned down. I wish they 
might." 

" Hoot, toot ! Softly, my boy, softly ! Some of the 
folks would, no doubt, be burned up with the houses ; 
and what would they do, at any rate, with their houses 
burned over their heads ? Hire some of the fine ones 
you are building ? Hoot, toot I man «il&N e^\)cift Y^^'t \s£iaak 
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have shelter, and while they are so poor, any kind of a 
hoase is better than none. Can't the property be 
pilrchased ?" 

" I don't know as to that ; it belongs to Colonel ; 

possibly he might sell it." 

" Try him ; see what he will take for it. In time all 
the rookeries around must be torn down, as property 
nses. Lots here are cheap now. It might be a good 
investment; see what he will take for it; get it into 
your own hands, then you can do something. Once you 
are the landlord, you can patch, and mend, and clean, 
and whitewash, and make things snug, and may be quite 
comfortable. You can, perhaps, extend the buQdmgs, 
or you can clear out all those that are hopelessly bawl, 
and are a trouble to the rest. You can place the more 
hopeful tenants in the best rooms, or houses ; you can 
fix things around the premises, so that they will have 
altogether a different aspect ; and then, as you will be 
among them so much, you will, by degrees, find out their 
characters, and what they need. Some will want to be 
cared for in one way, some in another ; some may need 
money, a very little, just to lift them aboveboard — not 
more than that. Go right into the thing ; make a busi- 
ness of it ; but don't let them know what you are about. 
Only help them that can in no way help themselves. 
Make the place decent first, and then work carefully 
— softly— by degrees. There, haven't I given you 
advice ?'' 

" I will try it, uncle. It is what I never thought o^ 
but it seems to me just the thing. What do you say, 
Herbert ?" 

" I think so, too, and wish I was rich; I should take 
hold of another place I know o^ and try the experiment 
there, too." 

" There, do you hear that ? He says he wishes he 
was rich — do you hear him ?" 

Herbert blushed as William looked at him and smiled. 

" I wish he was, unde." 

" Well, there is no telling what he may be, yet.'» 
^ " Not by selling a quarter of tea, and sixpence worth 
af sugar, and a penny^a ^0Y\)a. o^ ^soaS?* 
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'' Hold your tongue, Mr. Croesus ; you know nothing 
about making money. It has all been made for you ; 
only look out how you spend it, and don't be sp oiling 
any fellows, as you have poor Pat. Keep a close fist; 
you will want all you have got ; you have a queer heart ; 
you must look out for it, or it will pick your pocket, and 
get folks into trouble. Poor Pat is, very likely, by this 
time, snoring in the watchhouse. But I must stop this 
chat ; you have got enough to chew upon for to-night. 
Now go home, for I want to have a little talk with this 
young gentleman, and I don't want you to hear what it 
IS about, so good night to you." 

" Oh, Mr. Blagg, do not send him away ; there is no- 
thing that concerns me that I should not wish him to 
hear." 

" Perhaps not ; young folks must have some one they 
can tell-all their secrets to — if it is not a girl, it's a boy. 
I don't know whether he knows all your secrets or not, 
but he don't get any of them from me. You may tell 
him what you please when I have done with you, but he 
shan't have a word of it from me — so^good night, young 
man." 

With a hearty shake of the hand all round, William 
Ashton went on his way ; he had enough indeed to think 
o^ for his heart was taken with the project of his uncle, 
and he will scarcely sleep to-night, his fency will be so 
busy. Such is youth — ^how can he help it ? 

" I expect. Master Herbert, you will begin to think of 
me as Willie used to— that I am a meddlesome old 
fellow, ready to be dipping my fingers into any one's 
pie." 

*' Never, Mr; Blagg, never ; you have been too kind to 
me, and have been of too great service to me, that I 
should ever feel so. I think I shall ever be willing to 
take your advice." 

"Don't take anybody's advice without your own 
judgment is convinced. We cannot get into eacli 
other's skins, and tell exactly what we would do, and 
how we should feel, were we in another's place. I am 
not going to advise you particularly now, without you 
ask me to do so; but I have a ptoi^\\\cycL\.cixaai«L^\Si 
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you, and of course you must know I would not make it 
or have a hand in the thing, without I thought fevorably 
of it — favorably for you, and for the other party, too. So 
far, therefore, you may know how I feel. But to come to 
the matter in hand. You know what my opinion is about 
your present basinesn, its prospects, and the character of 
it, and all that. You know, also, that I have esteemed you 
for being willing to work along in this small way, and take 
care of those dependent on you. It never can be a great 
business — ^perhaps not large enough to satisfy your ambi- 
tion, when you get a few years older. In .the eyes of the 
world it don't rank with some others, but you have as yet 
found that friends worthy of your esteem, can be made and 
kept, let the world say what it will ; and if you remain in 
it, you will no doubt be thought just as much of by your 
true friends as they think of you now. But you believe, 
no doubt, that there are different spheres in life, some 
larger than others, and that a young man at any rate 
ought not to be blamed for trying to creep up as high 
in the world as he can, honestly and honorably. And 
you, in an especial manner, have a stimulus to do so, from 
the fact that you originally belong pretty high up, and 
have a mother and sister who must, from the state of 
things, keep along just about where you are. Tour 
mother has acted nobly, and accommodated herself 
most wonderfully to her circumstances. She has never 
laid aside the lady, and never will, let her be where she 
may. But both she and your little sister, as I have said, 
must no doubt remain just in such circumstances as you 
may be able to sustain them in — you understand me ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir, and I would gladly, could I do so, have 
them very differently situated from what they now are ; 
and it is the only thing that has ever troubled me about 
my business. As for myself, my idea is that a man must 
make his standing in society by his own abilities, and 
his own behavior, and not trust to his business for 
that." 

" Right there — quite right. But even on that ground, 
you would no doubt feel that there were positions which 
a young man might embrace, much more advantageous 
than otJiers, and pio\i4a9L "Vi^ ic«sv xia ^asL^^^rous risks, 
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there coald be no impropriety in his bettering his condi- 
tion in that way." 

" By no means, sir." 

" Then we understand one another. Now, then for 

y proposition. A friend of mine, a man of business, a 
safe man, and of abundant means to carry out his plan, 
is about to start a retail family store, either in some loca- 
tion in Broadway or Maiden Lane — ^they are the two 
streets most favorable for such business, and which is the 
best I can hardly say ; my own mind inclines to the lat- 
ter, but that can be determined as he thinks best. He 
does not wish to have anything to do with the manage- 
ment of it, any further than to supply a first rate stock 
of goods. His design is to have the character of the 
store such that it will command the attention of the first 
families in the city. It will be established in' his name, 
but he wishes to get a young man who will be capable 
of doiDg the business, with a clerk under him ; the 
young man to have the sole care of things, and to be the 
only one known in the establishment as its head. Of 
course he wants a man of probity and untiring industry, 
whose whole heart will be in it, and whose manners and 
prompt attention will be likely to make the store popular. 
AU the means for carrying it on will be furnished ; and 
he is willing to give such a one one-half the profits, 
and perhaps in a few years he may wish to retire alto- 
gether. That, however, is an afterthought; time will 
arrange that ; and he has asked me whether I thought you 
would not be the right person, and I told him promptly 
that I thought you would, only you were not yet quite 
of age." 

" That would be a serious objection." 

•■' He said not — ^that you would not be considered as a 
partner until that time arrived. Everything could go on 
in his name, you managing to your best ability, and to be 
allowed one-half the net gains. Now what do you 
say ?" 

Herbert for some time was silent, at length he said : 

^^ Mr. Blagg, it is a great offer, and I am sure I must 
be greatly indebted to you. It must in some way have 
been brought about by your kindneaa.^ 



^^ 
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"Not a bit of it, all comes from yourself The man 
has watched you, he thinks he knows you, has a great 
idea of your abilities, and is much taken with you ; it is 
his own doing entirely, and you are wholly indebted 
to your own conduct in different ways for his good 
opinion. A young man in' such a business place as this 
is pretty well marked. Men of the right sort have then* 
eye on him. If he does the right thing, they know it ; 
and if he spends his time in riding out, and running 
here and there, when he ought to be at his post, they 
see it, and put a mark against him. The city, afler all, 
sir, is the place, the very best place in the world, for one 
that keeps right on his way, and is willing to expend his 
energies in getting ahead — the very place, «ir, to make 
a man of any one." 

" Mr, Blagg, do you think I am qualified for such a 
situation ?" 

" Master Herbert, do you think yourself qualified ? — 
that is the question." 

Herbert thought a moment. 

" I should not fear, if I had means of my own, to 
undertake such a business — ^I mean if I had money that 
belonged to me, not loaned. But " 

" W ell, settle your but — I shan't settle it for you — ^then 
give me your answer." 

" It is a great offer I" 

" No doubt of that." 

" You think I had better accept ?" 

" Not if you fear your own ability." 

"I do not fear, Mr. Blagg, that I shall fail in the 
utmost stretch of my power to do my duty. I do not 
fear that any labor will tire me, or that I should take 
undue advantage of any trust conmiitted to me^ or that 
my knowledge of most articles which may be wanted is 
deficient ; or that I cannot enter with all my heart into 
the business. I know that my ambition, too, to please 
my employer, and to satisfy and please customers, will 
be very great. I have no fear on these accounts." 

" What do you fear, then ?" 

" I can hardly tell, sir — nothing." 

And Herbert hung do\?ii\vAa\i^^^^si^<yiveredhisfiice. 
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" That is right, my boy, you have nothing to fear, and 
I knew it. I know how you feel — don't wonder at it — 
prosperity will bring the tears as well as trouble. You 
have had your dark days ; and, thank God, you behaved 
like a man under them. Many a time, when you have 
left our store, my heart has ached for you, and. not so 
much for you as for those you loved, and were working 
for ; but I knew it would not always be so. The pros- 
pect is bright now, so thank God, and take courage. 
And now I suppose I may tell you who is to be your 
principal." 

" I should like to hear, sir." 

" He is a fast friend, I can assure you, and one who 
has the most unbounded confidence in in you. It is our 
Mr. Granite, your Herman's father," 

" Oh, Mr. Blagg, is it so I" 

" Just as I tell you. So you can rest easy as to the 
ability of your principal, and the likelihood that he will 
do as he says." 

" May I tell my mother ?" 

" By all means, only wait until I am gone. Tell her — 
yes — and let her know that her boy, of whom she is so 
proud and loves so dearly, is loved and respected by 
those who have power and influence. And teU her that 
now the little old store, and the little back room, are to 
be exchanged for places more suitable to the wife of 
Jasper Jones. Yes, tell her that her own good mother's 
teachings have made you what you are, and what you 
are likely to be — her stay, her comfort, and her pride. 
Yes, her pride ; for you will now take a stand among 
the best. Now, good-night to you — go tell her as quick 
as you please."" 

Herbert could not answer. He followed the kind- 
hearted man to the door, holding his hand by the way ; 
and then a warm grasp, and he hobbled off, and Herbert 
hastened to the back room. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

William Ashton had never forgotten the beautiftil 
vision which had for a moment attracted his attention so 
powerfully at the residence of Vanblarcom. He had be- 
come intimate with that gentleman, for he found him to 
be not only a very active and efficient man of business, but 
also possessed of a warm heart, and one who could enter 
into all the benevolent plans of his benefactor with a 
right good will. But in all his interviews, either at the 
house of Vanblarcom or his own office, no mention had 
ever been made, beside what has been already related, 
of the individual who had taken such a strong hold of his 
fancy. There were good reasons why it should thus 
have been. The immediate withdrawal of the young 
lady, after the entrance of Mr. Ashton, led Mrs. Vanblar- 
com to suppose, of course, that he had not noticed her 
sister ; and the careless manner in which the former had 
spoken of her, and that merely as a matter of apology on 
his part, together with the absorbing interest of the Hub- 
hand in his own personal affairs, lust at that time, 
caused Mm to forget such a trivial circumstance. 

William, too, had his own reasons for silence. He saw 
the lady but for a moment, by candle-light, in the con- 
fusion of a first introduction to a strange fanjily. He 
might be deceived as to her appearance ; she might 
look very different in the lights of day and under a lull 
view. He dared not so far trust to the impression 
made upon him as to venture upon any questions con- 
cerning her, that might lead her friends to draw serious 
conclusions ; but he wished most ardently for another in- 
terview. His further acquaintance with her sister, also 
increased this desire. He found her to be far superior 
to most ladies he had been in the habit of visiting. Her 
mind was well cultivated ; her manners were refined ; 
iier taste, so far as she could manifest it under reduced 
circumstances, was of t\i^\.T\3L^Y!ai^\ ^\id her oouversa- 
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tional powers just such as made one always contented, 
and even charmed in her company. All these qualities 
he had in fancy transferred to the sister, and his heart 
had begun to dwell upon her with a sti*ange satisfaction. 
Yet, when inclined to say anything to those who might 
throw light upon the matter, and lead him to a further 
acquaintance with this object of desire, fears would come 
over him and shut his lips. She might already have 
given her heart away, and he did not care to have his 
beautiful imaginings thus destroyed. 

Time rolls on, when we are immersed in active duties, 
with unnoticed speed. Eighteen months had slipped by 
since his first interview with the Vanblarcoms. His 
plans in the great work of benevolence were, as he be- 
lieved, successfully going on. A little band of warm and 
faithful friends had been gathered around him, among 
those who, like Vanblarcom, had received aid from liis 
devoted purse, and among them he found rich enjoy- 
ment. They were not mere hirelings, willing to receive 
his benefactions, and give him in return their external 
homage. Through the wise counsel of his uncle, such 
only had been aided who were truly worthy and efficient. 
They could comprehend his motives ; they could enter 
intcTthe feehngs of his pure and noble heart ; they realized, 
in their rescue from the torture of dependence, and the 
pinching of poverty, the comforts of their new position ; 
and when among them, he was received with a cordiality 
that satisfied his own warm impulses. From those in 
more degraded circumstances, he learned by experience 
not to expect so much. His efforts in Hunker's Alley had, 
indeed, been crowned with some success. He had pur- 
chased the property at a low price ; he had repaired the 
buildings ; he had cleaned all the premises ; he had dis- 
posed of his tenants according to his best judgment, and 
endeavored to establish regulations for cleanliness and 
order ; but with all his efforts, he found difficulties con- 
tinually coming in his way. Some were exacting. One 
deed of kindness caused them to murmur if everything 
they asked for was not granted. Some took exceptions 
to his rules in reference to their conduct on his premises ; 
and some taxed him with being a \\acA.\a.w^w\^\N^^'»v5«^ 
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he exacted the rent, small as it was, at the yery thne it 
was due ; while others, whom he had displaced entirely, 
were so enraged that not only were attempts made to iire 
the place, but he was obliged to have two of them 
arrested for an attack upon him personally, with a design, 
no doubt, to take his life. All this was discouraging, 
and led him to see that much of the evil which had so 
troubled his heart was not to be eradicated by human 
aid. He found truly, as his uncle so often told him — 
" that the world was crooked, and could not be straight- 
ened by main force " — and lie learned to feel more chari- 
tably toward those who, having toiled and earned their 
wealth, seemed to be regardless of their suffering fellows. 
But still, all were not ungrateful. The woman, with her 
sick husband and half famished child, was now doing 
well ; the husband had recovered and was again at work, 
and smiles were always ready to greet their bene&ctor 
when ke came into their comfortable apartments. The 
young women, too, were cheerful and happy, laying by 
their earnings, and garnishing their snug room with such 
things as were calculated to give it a cheerful aspect. 
Plower-pots stood in the window, small neat pictures 
hung upon the walls, and a plain carpet povered the floor. 
One of them was engaged to be married to a worthy 
young tradesman in his own employ, who had become 
acquainted with them while repairing the buildings, and 
WiUiam had promised them a fitting out. So they looked 
upon him, as he called in there and took a seat beside 
them, as a friend sent of God, to lift them out of degra- 
dation and shed sunshine about their path. They had 
told him their story. That they had lost theii* parents 
suddenly, and not being strong enough to endure the 
hard service of domestic drudgery, tried to keep to- 
gether and earn a living by their needle. Hard times 
came on, and for a while no work could be obtained but 
at the very lowest rate. One of them had been injured, 
and for a long period could do nothing to aid, and the 
other was unable to spend much time with her needle, 
from the necessity of waiting upon the other, racked as 
she was with pain, and at times gasping for breath. Their 
few articles of famituxe \i2i.0L \.o ^o, \\^q.^ Vj i^laoe^ foi 
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rent and food, nntil they became reduced to the condi- 
tion in which he had tirst found them. And William 
flaw their tears of gratitude, as they looked round upon 
their comparatively pleasant abode, and in silence at him 
who had done so much for them ; and this richly repaid 
him for the whole. He felt that his labor had not all 
been in vain, if only these two orphans had been lifted 
up to a position from which they had a fair prospect of 
rising to respectability and independence. He took 
courage whenever he saw theiM pleasant faces and met 
their warm welcome. 

William Ashton had business which called him to the 
western portion of the State of New York. Large tracts 
of land were owned by him there, and he wished to dis- 
pose of them, in order to have their avails more profit- 
able for others, and himself, too, than they could be, lymg 
a dead capital, with merely a future, far-off prospect or 
advance in price. 

Leaving, therefore, the oversight of his affairs to Her- 
bert and his Uncle Blagg, he started off for an absence 
of some weeks. It was the latter part of October, before 
he had accomplished what he designed by his journey, 
and was able to return. After spending two days in 
Rochester, he engaged passage in the stage for Albany. 
It was a night stage, and when he entered he perceived 
thaX it was full, with the exception of one seat, and that 
was the middle one — on which he had placed himself — 
on that there was room for one more, when two other 
passengers were about to enter, a young lady and a man 
— ^we will not call him gentleman. The lady was stepping 
into the stage, when the man called out : 

" Driver, how is this ? My name was booked when 
you had but eight passengers down. How many does 
your stage hold ?" 

"It holds* nine ; can't you ride up here with me ?" 

" No, I can't ; I engaged an inside seat, and have no 
notion of riding all night on the outside. Is your name 
down, miss?" turning to the young lady. 

" I do not know, sir ; but I presume not. I did not 
gnppose that was necessary." 

William Ashton felt the blood tim|^\Xk^\x\^ ^^^^^^.s^. ^ 
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lady, and her seat contested ! and a stage full of men 
ready to let her suffer a disappointment. He inmiedi- 
ately called out: 

" My seat is at your service, miss," and at once he 
sprang from the stage. 

" Oh, thank you, sir. I cannot think of depriving you 
of your place." ' 

"I resign it with pleasure, I assure you, and will sit 
with the driver." 

The light of the lamp fell full upon her face as she 
looked at him, and he almost lost the power of saying 
anything further. That countenance, which had been 
almost a presence with him for so many months, was be- 
fore him, somewhat pale from the agitation of the mo- 
ment, but more engaging than the picture his imagina- 
tion had retained. He was about to make himself 
known, but he saw that she did not recognize him, and 
he forbore. 

• The man who had contested the place with her, in 
the meantime, without hesitation had entered the stage. 

"I suppose," said William, "the gentleman on the 
back seat will allow this lady to take his place ?" 

" Why, yes — I suppose that's rulable," and he arose 
and prepared to remove. 

" Indeed, sir, you are very kind," again said the lady ; 
" it will be such a cold night, it will be very painful for 
me to think that your politeness should put you to such 
an inconvenience." 

" It would be much more painful to me to know that 
you should be disappointed in proceeding on your jour- 
ney." 

" If the young woman is going to get in, I wish she 
would be about it — ^we are tired of waiting." This was 
said in rather a gruff voice by one of the passengers. 

" Your trunk is lashed on — allow me to assist you." 
The lady yielded to his request ; room was made for her 
on the back seat, and William was preparing to mount 
by the driver, when his arm was seized, and a well 
known voice broke upon his ear. 

^'My dear young friend, is it possible this is you?" 

" Dr. C 1 How ^a.^\ ^^sxi \»o %^<i ^<svxV'» 
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The reverend genUeman — for it was a well-known and 
highly distinguished clergyman from the city of New 
York, and his own pastor — took his hand with both of 
his, and shook it cordially. 

" On your way home ?" 

" I am, sir." 

" I am glad of it ; we have missed you sadly. I have 
come on to visit my parents, and shall return in a day 
or two. Call and tell my family that you have seen 
me, and that we are all well." 

" I will, sir, certainly." 

And then shaking his hand as cordiaUy as before, the 
gentleman stepped aside, and William Ashton ascended 
to his seat. The whip snapped loudly over the leaders' 
heads, and the prancing horses started off on a full gal- 
lop. 

The young lady had not been an uninterested witness 
of this last scene. She knew the clergyman well ; she 
had often heard him preach. She saw how earnest had 
been his salutation of the young gentleman, and it al- 
most seemed like a personal introduction of him to 
herself. He had proved himself to have a true gentle- 
man's spirit, and she could confide in him as one whose 
character had received a high testimonial. She felt 
that she was now not quite alone, for one was on that 
vehicle to whom, upon an emergency, she might apply for 
such service as a gentleman could render. She had 
never seen him before that she remembered — in fact 
she had never before seen one who, in all respects, was 
so pleasing to her ; one that she felt might, if he were 
seated within, make the night ride very am*eeable. He 
was going, too, nearly the whole route that she would 
take — at least to Albany. 

At length, after riding some miles, the air, even 
within the stage, began to feel somewhat cool, and she 
was about to put on an extra shawl — it was of plain 
cloth, but calcidated to do good service on a cold night. 
The thought came into her mind, that it might be more 
needed by one who had exposed himself to accommo- 
date her — ^it would be but a civil return P' send it to 
him * and addressing one of the paaaen^^^iri '« 
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^^ Win you be so klDd, sir, as to hand this shawl to the 
young gentleman beside the driver ?" 

No reply was made, but the gentleman took it, and 
forcing it through a small opening in front, said : 

" Here is a shawl the lady wishes you to take." 

" For me ! Oh no, she may be robbing herself— by 
no means." 

^' Please say to him that I am provided ; this is an ex- 
tra garment I can dispense with." 

William heard the voice, and its tones thrilled him as 
no human voice had ever done before. 

" My warmest thanks to the lady ; it will be very ac- 
ceptable, if not necessary for her comfort." 

The night had passed, and it was about the break- 
ing of the day, and William was beginning to anticipate, 
with no little satisfaction, the beams of the sun and a 
warm breakfast, when suddenly the carriage gave a lurch 
to one side, rested an instant, and then, with a crash, 
came to the ground I The horses sprang, but the driver 
had regained his feet, and was enabled to stop them. 
William was thrown some distance, and for a moment 
stunned, but was soon able to rise, and feeling no per- 
sonal injury, immediately hastened to the relief of those 
within the stage. They were already emerging from the 
uppermost door, and some of them tearing wildly at the 
curtains. His great anxiety was for her to whom he had 
resigned his place within. He knew she was on the side 
which was uppermost, or had been seated there. On 
loosening the curtain, he found that her hand had grasped 
the side of the stage, and, with the assistance of others, 
she was soon extricated, but riot until an exclamation of 
pain had escaped. 

" Are you not injured?" she asked in a tone of earnest 
inquiry. 

" Not in the least ; but I fear you are ;" and then he 
caught her in his arms, for she was about to fall. " You 
ai*e hurt badly." 

' " Oh, no ; but I cannot stand, I fear," and as she tried 
to place hor foot to the ground, another exclamation 
ibroke from Jier. 

Willitini perceived that the accident had occurred 
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nearly opposite a plain farm-house, and that some of its 
inmates had come to their aid. A young woman imme- 
diately asked the lady whom he was holding : 

" Are you badly hurt, miss ?" 

" I hope not seriously ; but my ankle pains me, and I 
cannot place my foot to the ground." 

"Had we not better get her into the house ?" 

" I think so," the young woman replied, and taking 
hold of the injured lady, with the assistance of her com- 
panion, she was soon within the dwelling, where William 
left her to the care of the females, and went to the as- 
sistance of others whom he feared must, some of them, 
be either killed or seriously injured. They had all by 
that time, however, been released, and without any ma- 
terial damage. Some of them were laughing ; some who 
had got bruised were swearing roundly at the driver, 
who paid them back liberally in their own coin. 

The accident had occurred by the loss of a linch-pin 
from the forward axle-tree ; the wheel had come off, and 
the track, just there, being somewhat sideling, together 
with the impetus the stage was under, had thrown the 
vehicle off its balance. Nothing material had been 
broken, arid, although the pin could not be found, one 
that answered the purpose was procured from the farm- 
ing establishment at hand, and in a short time the stage 
was in readiness to pursue its journey. 

On returning to the house, William learned that the 
young lady had been placed in bed; and that the pain 
was not only severe, but was becoming more and more so. 
At his request the physician was sent for ; he lived at no 
great distance, and was soon on the spot. His examina- 
tion enabled him to decide positively that no bone was 
broken, but that the parts had been bJidly sprained. 

" It will not do for her, then, to go on." This was 
said by young Ashton to the physician, whom he had 
taken one side to ask his opinion of her injury. 

" I should think not ; indeed it will be impossible with- 
out great agony on her part." 

" Would the family here be willing to have her 
remain, if they were handsomely remunerated for their 
trouble ?" 
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" No doubt of that ; they are very clever peopU 
very respectable, too ; she could not be in better quar- 
ters. I will guarantee every care will be taken of her." 

" Then, doctor, you manage it, if you will ; tell her 
of the necessity of remaining, and of the character of 
those with whom she is. Is there a tavern near at 
hand, where I could lodge?" 

" There is not. Are you her brother ?" 

*' No, sir ; I am comparatively a stranger, but I know 
her friends in New York. She is travelling alone, on 
her way home. I cannot leave the place while she is too 
unwell to go on." 

" I will tell you, then, what to do. The femily here 
will probably not have much spare room. My house is 
but a moderate walk from here, and it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to afford you all the accommodatioD 
you may require, and you can stay as long as you like." 

" You are very kind, sir ; if it would not be intruding 
on your fiimily, it will he a great favor to me." 

** Not in the least, sir.'* 

*' I wish, then, doctor, that every attention should be 
paid to this young lady ; everything procured for her 
comfort that mone^ "an pay for. You need not let her 
know that I remain behind, it may trouble her ; she may 
think I am putting myself to inconvenience on her ac- 
count — at least, do not let her know it until the stage is 
off." 

" All shall be done as you request, sir ;" and the doc- 
tor went again to see his patient, and William Ashton to 
see that the baggage was removed from the sta^e. 

In a few moments after the doctor entered the room, 
the sound of a snapping whip and the rattling of wheels 
was heard. The young lady looked at him with deep 
anxiety on her pale countenance : 

" That is not the stage ?" 

"Yes ; it was just ready to start when I came in." 

" And left me I What shall I do ?" 

"Just lie still, my dear, and keep as comfortable as 
you can. I will warrant that the good folks here will 
Dot feel it a burden to have the care of you." 

"Indeed not," xepVVevi t\.^\Qi^^TAAc>ci\Mx^ lady of about 
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forty, the mistress of the house ; " no trouble at all ; you 
are in no fit condition, my dear, to ride ; especially in a 
stage filled with passengers. Rest easy on our account ; 
anything we can do, will be done with pleasure." 

The doctor smiled — all doctors should have just such a 
pleasant, cheerful countenance when they feel their 
patients' pulse, or stand or sit by their bedside — no 
doubt that look went to the heart, and made the poor 
girl almost forget her pain. 

" You are all very kind ; everybody is kind to me. 
Last evening, a young gentleman, rather than suffer me 
to lose my opportunity to come on, would insist upon 
giving up his own inside seat and riding with the dri- 
ver ; such a cold night, too." 

" I presume he did not suffer ; I do not think I should, 
wrapped up as he was, and under the same circumstances. 
He did not forget, however, to leave your shawl, nor his 
most earnest wishes that you may soon recover. I be- 
lieve if he had not received assurances from me that you 
would have the tenderest care, he would not have stirred 
a step." 

" And in the midst of the confusion, I have neglected 
to thank him for his attention. What will he think of 
me ? I am very sorry. If I knew his name and address, 
I would get my father to write to him when I reach 
home. He is truly a gentleman, and I only regret my 
own thoughtlessness. What will he think ?" 

" You would not be very unhappy, then, to learn that 
you will have such an opportunity in a day or two ?" 

" I don't understand you, doctor ; please excuse me." 

" I mean that it would not disturb you much to know 
that he has not gone, and will not leave the place until 
you are able to travel. He is going to my house, 
where we shall try to treat so true a gentleman as he de- 
serves ; and when you are able to sit up, perhaps you 
will allow, him to pay his respects to you, and then you 
can thank him personally. It will be much more accept* 
able to him, I have no doubt, than a letter from your 
fether." 

The young lady covered her face, for she was deeply 
affected. The doctor could enter into her feelin^^a ; he 
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said, in pleasant tone, " Good bye, for the present ; I will 
see you again after breakfast," and left the room. 

Doctor Benson, for that was the name of the gentle- 
man, was just the man to enter heartily into such a 
scene. It seemed to him a little specimen of the roman- 
tic. Two young folks, strangers to each other, and 
thrown together under circumstances that were likely 
to kindle quite a flame in their hearts, unless they were 
otherwise appropriated. He imagined that he could 
see, in the expressed feelings of the young man, some- . 
thing more than the politeness of a gentleman; and 
the impression made upon the young lady, when he re- 
vealed the fact that the stranger would not leave un- 
til she was able to travel, was something more than 
the expression of gratitude. 

The place where the accident occurred was about six 
miles from Auburn, where might be procured many of 
the luxuries which a city affords ; and in the course of 
the day, there were sent to the sick-room some of the 
very choicest articles which a good confectionery could 
produce — -jellies, oranges, lemons, dried fruits and can- 
dies. Books, too, of the latest publications, and one of 
choice poetry by an old master. The doctor brought 
them, and received thanks from the lady as personally 
due to himself, although it was hard work for him to re- 
press a smile as she was doing so. • Whether the lady 
had doubts that all her thanks were not due to the doc- 
tor alone, we will not say. He gave her no opportunity 
for expressing them ; all he said, was : 

" I hope you will derive as much pleasure in the use of 
them, as it gives me in bringing them to you." 

On the third day, the young lady was assisted to a 
large rocking-chair and drawn into the adjoining room, 
which was their best parlor; plainly furnished, to be 
sure, but quite in contrast with the rest of the house. It 
had a carpet on the floor, and green paper curtains at the 
windows, and a figured white cloth upon the stained ta- 
ble, and a pot of fall flowers in the painted fire-place. A 
large Bible lay on a stand in one corner of the room, andv 
some Bible pictures were hung upon the walls. The cur- * 
tmns WGTQ drawn up, and tbo Eun. Bhono . pleasantly in. 
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It had a cheery look ; much more so than many an ele- 
gant saloon, with its Wilton carpet and rich furniture. 

Fanny Marshall — ^for the reader, no doubt, knows by 
this time the name of the young lady — was arrayed in 
her most tasteful manner. She had eschewed her tra- 
velling dress, and selected from her trunk one she 
thought more appropriate for a special occasion — an in- 
terview with one who had been almost constantly in her 
mind for some days past. And how could she help feel- 
ing a little solicitous about her appearance ? She had 
formed a very high opinion of the stranger, and had even 
wrought up her imagination in respect to his personal 
appearance. Altogether, Miss Fanny had been strangely 
affected. She even had to censure her foolish feiicy 
more than once ; and yet, when expecting an interview 
with one so entitled to her consideration, how could she 
do less than be, as she thought, suitably prepared for it ? 

We have called her lovely, and we have seen what 
effect her first appearance had upon the mind of young 
Ashton ; yet she would not have been singled out amia 
a crowd of ladies as remarkable for beauty. Her ap- 
pearance was by no means showy. She would not at 
once, in most cases, attract attention, as would Gertrude 
Manners. There was nothing brilliant or dazzling as in 
Gertrude, for on hevj the eye almost feared to rest long 
— unless it were the eye of one confident of her love — 
it was too fascinating to be trifled with ; the heart might 
be painfully entrapped. Fanny Marshall was not thus 
beautiful ; and yet, with certain minds, her appearance 
in form and face might have equal power — ^but only to 
a very few. Hers was a soft, quiet beauty — that of the 
lovely landscape, whose placid panorama tells of rural 
rest and plenty ; of snug homes and pretty meadows, 
and meandering rivulets, all bathed in the mellow light 
of an autumnal setting sun — it satisfied the heart. 

Her hair was a light auburn, its curls, at times, just 
showing a tinge of gold ; her eye dark, but not black 
— perhaps a deep grey, and only seeming dark by con- 
trast with her hair. It may have been its long lashes 
that caused the charm, or the peculiar color of the eye 
itself; but when fixed upon you uad^t \}si«\<^%sk\ ^^^^ 
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ment, even that of common conversation, its beams 
sedmed to penetrate your heart — ^you wanted to look at 
them, and at nothing else — you could not help believing 
they were windows to a soul full of deep feeling, where 
the warmest, purest, holiest passions dwelt, and amid 
which your own best feelings could meet with sympathy. 

And we may as well say here, as at any other place, 
that she was in reality just such a one as her look be- 
tokened. 

We might dwell upon the other features of her coun- 
tenance, but our description would not, after all, tell you 
half so much as one true, earnest gaze from her eye. 
No fault could be found with any of them ; yet we have 
often thought the charm, for she had the power to 
charm when once fairly in communi6n with her, and a 
mighty power it was, too, but it lay, we feel convinced, 
in her soft, bright, lustrous eye. 

That she looked perfectly natural on this morning, as 
she sat in that little parlor, leaning back in the rocfing- 
chair and a light shawl resting on her lap, and spreading 
over her foot, no doubt to hide its unsightly bandages, we 
cannot aver. How could she? was she not expecting 
company? and who is there that feels just like one's 
self, or looks like one's self under such circumstances? 

Perhaps it was well for Miss Fanny, that when the 
stranger did arrive, it was in company with one who had 
been with her occasionally these four days past, and with 
whom she had become quite familiar — ^the eldest daugh- 
ter of Doctor Benson, a sprightly, pleasant young lady, 
the belle of that region. She had called there with her 
fitlier, had become much interested in the young suf- 
ferer, they being nearly of the same age, and had since 
then called several times, and staid some hours at each 
call. We have said it was probably well for Miss Fanny 
that William Ashton had a companion with him, in 
order to afford her that relief which a third party is apt 
to bring at the meeting of two individuals placed imder 
peculiar circumstances in reference to each other ; and 
yet when, from her position in the room, she saw him 
alight and hand Miss Benson from the gig, something 
liktt a flash of disappointment passed througn her mind; 
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there was not a little sinking of spirit, too, so strong a 
thins: is the human heart ! 

" Good morning. Miss Fanny," said the lively girl, as 
she entered the room leaning on the arm of Mr. Ashton. 
" You see I have brought your hero of the stage-coach. 
I am so glad you are able to be up ; for I know it would 
have been a terrible disappointment to him not to see 
you ; he has been almost dead with impatience." 

Now Miss Benson may have had the truth on her side, 
but she could only have guessed at it ; for William had 
been especially guarded, or at least meant to be so, in all 
that he said or ^d in reference to her, whom, in this 
strange way, he had taken upon himself to befriend. No 
doubt the sprightly lady wished to sound how matters 
stood between them. Miss Fanny promptly replied — 
her woman's heart was on the watch : 

"I am indeed happy to see one who has acted so 
kindly toward a stranger, in order that I may personally 
express my gratitude. It is but a poor return, however, 
for all the inconvenience I have put him to." 

Young Ashton had taken her hand, and was holding 
it'while she said this. He ought, probably, not to have 
done so ; but he did not, just then, think of the proprie- 
ties ; he was only thinking of the lovely look that was 
fixed upon him, and of the rich tones of that voice, 
trembling with emotion ; he answered with all the ear- 
nestness he could command : 

" I beg of you to say nothing of my inconvenience, or 
of your gratitude. I am so happy to know that you 
have not been seriously injured, and are so far on the 
way of recovery I" 

That pressure of the dear little plump thing you were 
holding, William, was a little too warm, for the color 
has mantled to Miss Fanny's cheek and she has to move 
a little in her chair, and is using the hand you have 
relinquished in fenning herself with her handkerchief; if 
you knew how sensitive she is, how very nice her sense 
of delicacy, you would not have done it. We excuse 
you only on the ground of ignorance ; you have never 
been intimate with young ladies, especially such a one. 

Miss Benson had watched, mXiv Wi ^'^^^ «^^^ ^^'^ 
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motions on each side. She felt satisfied how matters 
stood ; she had not quite concluded to make a conquest 
herself, she had only thought of it. There would be no 
use now ; it was a hopeless case I So she thought. A 
slight motion to be quizzical came over her, but it 
passed quickly away, and a generous feeling gained the 
ascendency. They might wish to be alone. 

" Will you excuse me a moment, dear ? I wish to 
speak with Mrs. Rush," — ^the lady's name in whose 
house they were. 

"By all means." And, with a pleasant smile and 
and lively air, she left the room. Wi^iam almost imme- 
diately said : 

" You have suffered a great deal ?" 

" The pain has been severe at times ; but there have 
been so many alleviating circumstances, that I am 
ashamed if I have given way to it in the least, so very 
kind have all been ! Were you not hurt ?" 

"Merely some slight bruises; for a moment I was 
stunned by my fall. My seat being elevated, the 
impetus was greater than I could have imagined. But 
it soon passed off." 

" I feared you had been seriously injured ; and until 
you came to the carriage, I could only think how unfor- 
tunate for me', that I was the cause of suffering to one 
who had acted so generously." 

" You would not have wished me to act differently ?" 

" No— thank you for your good opinion. I will not 
deny that. It is pleasant for us to realize, in those we 
think well of, all those characteristics we imagine them 
to possess." 

Miss Faimy could not get nearer than this to her true 
meaning. She blundered, and blushed, too^ little more 
than she could have wished. William Asnton did not 
at once reply, he was trying to construe her expression, 
if possible, in his own favor. She again spoke : 

" Dr. Benson tells me that you are acquainted with 
my friends in New York ?" 

" I believe I am — I think — I know I cannot be mis- 
taken. You are a sister of Mrs. Vanblarcom — Mra 
James Vanblarcom ?" 
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** I am ; but surely you do not recognize a likeness !" 

** I might not, had I never seen you there, and been 
told that you were her sister." • 

*' Seen me there !" And Miss Fanny could not keep 
back the rich blood that found its way all over her Mr 
face. 

" Only once, and then but for an instant. You will 
remember, perhaps, a gentleman calling there the even- 
ing previous to your leaving the city; and by the same 
token, too, I can vouch for it that you can smg, when 
the occasion demands." 

*' You must pardon me ; I remember the circumstance 
you have alluded to— that a gentleman came in very 
unexpectedly, and I immediately withdrew. I had pre- 
parations to make for my departure. I thought, at the 
time, it was rude for me to do so. I had no idea we 
should ever meet again. I expected then to remain a 
long time at the West, in teaching, but have, for cer- 
tain reasons, relinquished my school, and am now on my 
way home." 

" I knew you had been teaching." ^ ' 

"Then you knew it was only a school-teacher for 
whom you were willing to risk almost your life in riding 
in the open air all night ?" 

" And with the opmion you have formed of me, would 
that appear strange to you ?" 

A moment she looked at him, and her countenance 
assumed its most serious aspect. She saw that he looked 
almost hurt. 

" I did wrong even to insinuate such an idea. No, I 
do not believe you put on the gentleman only on special 
occasions, or among distinguished circles. Pardon me 
again." 

"We shall understand one another, I hope, by and by; 
do you remember hearing that name mentioned ?" hand- 
ing her, at the same time, a card. 

" Ashton, Mr. Ashton I The name sounds familiar to 
me. I think I remember hearing James say to sister 
Etta that Mr. Ashton had promised to call and see her, 
but have no recollection further than that ; in fact, my 
mind was so occupied just then mt\i o\Xi«t tcaXX«t%^'^^s^ 
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must not think strange if I am not able to recall either 
your name or person. I shall not be likely to forget 
either, now." 

" I have but one favor to ask now ; you say you are 
on your return home ; do you call New York your 
home ?" 

'' I am going home to my parents. My &ther is set- 
tled at ; he is the clergjnQQian there. '•Our house is 

near Kirkland Place, as some call it ; perhaps, you know 
where that is." 

" I have heard of it — in fact I have been there ; I 
have a friend who resides near Kirkland Place — ^Mr. 
McBride." 

" Indeed ! — oh, we know him well." 

" May I then be permitted to consider that I am suf- 
ficiently known to you, under all these circumstances, to 
make the offer of my services until you reach your home, 
and that you will allow me to take the responsibility 
of your journey, until I can place you among your 
friends ?" 

" You have done so much already, it would be almost 
uncivil in me to refuse such an offer ; and yet it may, I 
fear, put you to much trouble." 

" Please stop there, and merely tell me honestly, will 
any attention I can pay to you as a friend, on your jou^ 
ney home, be acceptable?" 

" If you will not let me speak of the troubjg it may 
give yourself, I must say I shall feel most grateful to 
you." 

^^ That is settled, then. I am no longer a stranger, 
and may act with the assurance that I have your confi- 
dence." 

" You may, most certainly.^' 

He saw that she was deeply excited. The tears had 
started, and she could not restrain them. In order to 
divert her mind, he took, from the stand near by, the 
volume of poetry which had been sent to her. 

" Are you an admirer of Cowper ?" 

" I am more than an admirer — ^I love him. You 
iiave seen that book. Vidbie?" She smiled as she said 
tils, although \\er \)ea\xti\iv>\. \'a:^^^ N^«t^ ^M^ V^vi^^ and 
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her eyes glistening. " I am sure, now, to whom I am 
indehted for the good things which have heen pressed 
upon me. You like to make people happy." 

"We all do— is it not so?" 

" I helieve it is more conmionly a trait of human na- 
ture than we sometimes allow." 

" I helieve so, most truly. Some, however, will not be 
made happy, do what you may." 

Miss Benson now came in, with a smile on her counte- 
nance, and apparently with a jest ready to slip from her 
ruby lips, but seeing such a demure atmosphere pervad- 
ing the room, she merely said : 

" I have staid longer than I intended. Do you still 
design riding to town ?" addressing the gentleman. 

" That is as you shall direct ; I am at your command." 

*' My pleasure then is, sir, that you proceed at once 
to the town of Auburn, and there look round and search 
out all the little delicacies which your nice taste may 
select, such as you think two young ladies — invalids — 
may like to feast their eyes upon, and perhaps deign to 
partake of; and on your return you will find me here, 
perhaps reading Cowper to Miss Fanny, or perhaps talk- 
ing about persons and things, only in the general way, 
you understand." 

" I will obey your orders with pleasure, only let me 
have a few hints from you both as to the kind of deli- 
cacies most acceptable." 

" Oh, we can trust to your judgment. You seem to 
know sdready what ladies like, especially those not yet 
out of their teens ; only be sure to have a paper of can- 
dies in the lot, just such as you got the other day." 

" I got !" 

"Oh, I forgot. No matter — murder will out, you 
know ; and, moreover, I tell you, once for all, I am too 
young to keep secrets." 

Miss Fanny was sadly confused. She blushed, and 
wanted to put in a word, but feared she might only 
make matters worse. For her own part, she was already 
quite troubled when she thought of the expense the 
young gentleman had put himself to by renudnmg. She 
did not know his circumstances— \ie loi^X xkaXX^^ ^^«^^ 
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to aftbrd it ; there was nothing in his dress or appearance 
that indicated wealth, and she knew nothing of the 
directions which had been given to the doctor, " That 
every attention should be paid, and every comfort pro- 
cured that money could command." Her own expenses 
she of course expected to pay ; what amount they might 
consume she could not tell. She had enough, doubtless, 
to bear her through ; but every dollar she could save 
would be so much for those whose interests were dearer 
to her than her own. For them she had been an exile 
from home, working among strangers. She had heard 
they were in trouble, that some dissatisfaction had been, 
of late, manifested among the people under her Other's 
charge, that he expected to be obliged to resign hia 
situation, and that his health was not good enough to 
allow him to look out for another. He had, indeed, a 
home ; his people could not drive him from that. He 
owned his dwelling and a few acres of land, but would, 
no doubt, need all the help his (5hildren could give. Her 
earnings, therefore, she had, with her whole heart, con- 
secrated to that end, and was now on her way home to 
put the little treasure in his hands, and ascertain just how 
they were situated. She feared they might not, in their 
care for her happiness, inform her of the extent of their 
trials, and had lived with the utmost economy for that 
reason. Her apparel was decent, but nothing more; 
that, too, was, for the most part, the gift of friends be- 
fore her departure from home. 

Under these circumstances, it was rather painful, than 

otherwise, to hear her companion making such exactions 

upon the purse of a stranger. Frugal of what she pos- 

% sessed in her own right, she felt equally sparing of the 

purse of others. 

She tried to put in a word, but foimd that between the 
politeness of the young man, and the volubility of Miss 
Benson, there was no chance for remonstrance or 
apology then. She would, however, attend to that 
matter at the first opportunity. After Mr. Ashton had 
gone on his way, however, she could not help saying : 

" Oh, how could you make such demands of him? 
Perhaps "- 
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" Oil, never mind the perhapses, dear. What are men 
good for, if they can't buy us cakes and candies, and all 
the goodies ? And, besides, it gives them so much plea- 
sure I Did you not see how pleased he looked?" 

" Yes ; but these things cost a good deal — ^he may not 
be able to afford the expense." 

" Oh, no doubt he has brought plenty of money with 
him to spend on his journey ; these young clerks always 
calculate upon having a good time." 

" He is a clerk, then, and only living on a salary ?" 

'^ Like as not. He has said nothing about his busi- 
ness ; if he was in business for himself, he no doubt would 
have been talking about his store, or his partner, and his 
clerks, and all that — you know these young partners 
always do. So I have set him down as a clerk ; but he 
is a right clever fellow — rather solemn, on the whole, and 
has a very open heart. He is handsome, too — don't you 
think so ?" 

Fanny blushed much more than the question seemed 
to require. 

" He has, certainly, a pleasant countenance, especially 
when he is speaking to you ; he seems so earnest, so 
sincere !" 

*•' He is foil of romance, too, I am thinking. If the 
truth was known, he feels that this turn-over has been 
quite an adventure, that you are a distressed damsel, and 
he your devoted knight, bound to stay by you and gal- 
lant you home. What if he or you should fiill in love ? 
It would be just like Aim, I know it would. I can see 
through men, young ones especially, if I am in my teens. 
But we shall not get along with Cowper if I keep rattling 
on in this way ; father calls me a rattle-box — ^I guess he 
is right." 

" You have proved yourself something better than 
that to me ; I shall not allow you to call yourself by any 
such name." And putting her arm around the neck 
of the kind'-hearted, pretty girl, Fanny kissed her, then 
laid her face upon her fair neck. 

" Now, then, I shall not allow this," holding up Fan- 
ny's face, and wiping away some tears that were stealing 
pilently down ^om their hiding-plaice. 
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" These tears are naughty. Forgive me, dear, if 1 
have said anything to trouble you — there now. Come, 
let us read Cowper ; here is John Gilpin — ^that will make 
us laugh, and drive away all naughty tears and sober 
feelings." 

William Ashton was not quite happy when he drove 
away on his errand — ^not so happy as he had been before 
his interview. He had seen the object upon which for so 
many months his mind had been dwelling, and with 
which he had indulged his imagination. The reality had 
exceeded all his fancy had pictured. There was not only 
just such beauty as satisfied his taste-j-yea liiore, that 
captivated his heart, but there was all that her pecuhar 
beauty indicated,a homebred honesty, a delicate sensibility, 
a sobriety, a calmness of demeanor— just what he had been 
always craving, but which he thought he had not met 
with before. A clergyman's daug^er, too! no doubt 
poor, or in straitened circumstances — clergymen gene- 
rally were. How delightful it would be to make her an 
independent lady, to surprise her with wealth, to place 
her father beyond that care which no doubt he often 
'fendured ! How pleasant, too, it would be to surprise his 
good friends, the Vanblarcoms I and then the thought 
came suddenly upon him — ^How strange that I should have 
met her thus ! I was on an eiTand of mercy ; I was try- 
ing to aid one who was deserving. I being in the way, 
the Lord helped me. Was it not a a providential act; 
was not the whole a providential arrangement ? In what 
other light could he view it ? 

Thus on one side the question was answered very 
much to his satisfaction. But as the mind always seems 
prone to torment itself when any room for doubt is left 
as to the possibility of acquiring some very desirable 
object, the possession of which depends upon contingen- 
cies beyond our present reach, so was this case not an 
exception. He could not be sure that her heart was not 
already engaged ; indeed, the remark she made as to the 
necessity lor her return home, in consequence of some 
new arrangements about to be made in her family he 
had construed very decidedly in fevor of her being affi- 
anced to another. An^ Nsf om^.^ V\» xka\»\i^ ^^vcv^e, indeed, 
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if one so captivating as he thought her to be, should be 
really free in heart and hand ? ^ut how could he ascer- 
tain the truth in this matter ? To make the inquiry of 
herself would be equivalent to a proposal of his own 
hand ; and to do that, under present circumstances, might 
make the rest of their journey embarrassing to them 
both. Honor and delicacy dictated that he should post- ' 
pone all such proceedings until she was under her father's 
roof, where she could accept or decline his offer, with the 
approval of her parents ; and yet, to be in doubt, for 
even a day, as to the fact whether her heart was engaged 
to another, wa& not to be endured. Many and various 
were the plans which suggested themselves, and for a 
while he would resolve to put them in execution, when 
objections would interpose, and they were laid aside; 
until, without coming to any decision, he concluded to 
leave matters to their own course — the only proper con- 
clusion in all affairs pertaining unto true love. It will not 
be controlled by devices of policy, be they ever so 
astute. 

Miss Benson was very lavish of her praises, when, on 
his return, the " goodies " were placed at her disposal, 
and Miss Fanny assented to all that her sprightly com- 
panion said, so far as she could, by saying nothing to the 
contrary and looking very serious, and apparently on the 
very border of that state of feeling when, should a tear 
drop, it would not surprise us. William Ashton noticed 
i* — for what change in her feelings did he not notice ? — 
and so soon as he could, resolved to say something — ^that 
is, to her own ear. 

" And I am going, with your leave, to take some of 
these figs and raisins to the good folks in the house, may 
I not ?" said Miss Benson, looking at the gentleman. 

" With all my heart ; you know, they, belong to you 
ladies, to dispose of as you will." 

" Much obliged I" and making a low courtesy, at the 
game time holding out the bundles which she had caught 
up, she hastened from the room, and William took a seat 
by Miss Fanny. 

^' I fear you do not relish these dainties ; or, perhaps, 
you are in pain — yon appear 8ad?^ 



i 
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There was something in the tone of his voice, or per- 
haps in tlie look together with the words themselves, 
which, uniting with her feelings, at that moment created 
a commotion in her heart beyond control. She covered 
her face, and gave way to what she could not resist. 

" My dear Miss Marshall, what has happened — ^have I 
done aught to give you trouble ?" 

" Oh, no, no I" She shook her head 

" Perhaps you wish I should leave you, for the pre- 
sent ?" • 

As she made no reply, William immediately stepped 
from the room, to search for Miss Benson ; he found ner 
in great glee, busily distributing her treasures among the 
members of the household. He asked her to step one 
side with him. 

" I will return to your home now ; at what time shall 
I come for you ?" 

'• But why should you go ?" 

" I think my presence is not agreeable to Miss Marshall, 
for what reason I cannot say." 

" You are under some great mistake. Let me see 
her." 

Miss Benson found things in a condition so different 
from what she had reason to expect, that her wits were 

Serfectly at fault in trying to comprehend the cause, 
liss Fanny seemed to be almost heartbroken, and it was 
impossibly, for some time, to ascertain what she did try 
to say, so broken were the sentences. 

"You alarm me, dear Fanny I What can have hap- 
pened ? In what way has Mr. Ash ton offended you, or 
tried your feelings ? Surely, he has not designed to do 
so. There must be some great mistake. Do not let him 
go away under such an apprehension." 

" By no means. Do not let him go away ; it is no 
fault of his that I feel so ; please do tell him — ^ask him to 
have patience." 

In one sense, William Ashton had not been the .cause 
of this outburst of feeling; it was, indeed, no fault of his, 
and yet he had more to do with it than Miss Fanny 
would willingly have acknowledged, if even she her- 
self was aware of it. Her heart was as yet in all the 
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purity of childhood ; no earthly object had ever touched 
Its strong, sweet sympathies ; no love had moved her but 
that which she enjoyed with her parents and sisters. She 
had led hitherto rather a secluded life ; in study, or in 
teaching, her mind had been absorbed, and she had 
rather shunned the society of those of her own age. She 
was not given to fancies — not quite enough to form a coun- 
teracting influence against the stem realities of life ; and 
yet she had warm affections, and was possessed of exqui- 
site sensibility. There was a whole sea of passion within, 
ready to be stirred up into an overwhelming deluge ; but 
she knew it not. 

Ever since her first interview with William Ashton, 
there had been a commotion within i^ every act of kind- 
ness on his part had been exerting its influence; and 
thus, from day to day, had been accumulating a feeling 
of obligation, a sense of gratitude, an admiration of such 
disinterested benevolence, combined with a feeling sense 
of the great kindness of God, in thus surrounding her in 
a strange place, and amid unknown faces, with every 
luxury and attention that the most favored could ask. 
It was all too much for her heart to hold, and the tone 
of his voice, his kindly look, the words, so full of mean- 
ing, coming from his lips, like the bolt of lightning 
piercing the earth, rending it asunder, and making a 
way for the hidden living waters to break forth — so did 
these tokens of his regard open the pent up forces in her 
breast, and she must give them vent. 

To explain, even to the lovely girl who was trying to 
comfort her, what was the cause of the outbreak, was 
not such an easy matter ; all she could say was — 

" My feelings seem to have gained the mastery over 
me. Perhaps my injury has affected my nervous system ; 
but there was something in the look and the tone of 
voice, when Mr. Ashton asked me * why I looked so sad ?' 
that went to my heart, and made me lose all power over 
myself." 

" Dear Fanny, you are in love I" 

" Please do not say so, dear I you would not trifle 
with that word, if you knew how 1 regard it." 

" I assure you, dear, nothing ia -ftatti^T ix^-cixK:^ \ss>ssSi.\ 

14 
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I never trifle with it — ^I have never yet felt its power. I 
have had what they call lovers flirting around me ; I have 
never given them any encouragement that men of any 
understanding would take as such ; but I have not been 
able to prevent their untimely propositions. I have, of 
course, rejected them, and some cjeJI me a flirt ; I am 
sure I do not deserve the title, for I never have beckoned 
any man to pay the least attention to me. I must feel 
very different from what I have ever done yet, before I 
can give a shadow of encouraj^ement. I think of love as 
something holy, so nearly allied to that influence which 
draws the heart to God, that I can never trifle even with 
the word. I believe in it as a gift of God, as the sure 
guide, when restrained by correct judgment, as to whom 
my heart and my haSd shall be given, and my life's destiny 
disposed o£ So, dear Fanny, believe me, I am not trifling 
with you." 

" I believe you, dear," and Fanny kissed the sweet 
girl ; " I believe you. But you are mistaken in regard 
to my feelings. I am very very grateful ; his kindness 
has been so marked ; he seems to be so generous, so 
good ; and I have reasoa to think, too, that he is of much 
higher standing in life than you have imagined, since I 
recall some things which he has mentioned in reference 
to his having seen me in New York. I^ you know, am 
the daughter of a poor clergyman — a school teacher. 
Such are not, in general, much thought of in the city, 
and when I think of all these things, and witness his 
kind attention, it affects me deeply ; but it is only grcUi- 
tude. Believe me, it is." 

" Fanny, tell me truly, is your heart free froBi all pre- 
vious attachment ?" 

Most truly so." 

I am 80 glad ! Now listen to me. I speak to you 
in all confidence, and in all sincerity. I have told you 
that I never loved, but I have come very near the feel- 
ing in reference to Mr. Ashton. Nothing, perhaps, has 
saved me from such a trial — for in this case it would 
have been only a trial — ^nothing has saved me, but the 
fact that, from the first, I conjectured he was deeply in- 
terested in you. I thought so from the time be first 
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spoke of you at our house, and before I saw you ; but 
since then, I am perfectly convinced of the fact. You 
are made for each other. He is very sensitive, his feel- 
ings are very strong, depend upon it. I know you will 
not trifle with them. He is all honor— all sincerity — and 
you love him, Fanny." . 

Fanny gently laid her hand upon the lips of her fair 
friend — 

^^ Please do not say that again. I know, now, that 
you are not trifling, and that causes me to wish not to 
hear your lips repeat what you have now said." 

" I will not, dear, until the time shall come when, with 
your own lips, you shall tell me so, and I shall see your 
full, warm heart beaming from those pretty eyes, and* 
tears of joy streaming from them." 

Fanny thought she saw a more serious cast upon the 
countenance ot her friend than she had before witnessed, 
and a slight moistening of the eye, ttnd strange feelings 
were aroused within. She repressed every expression of 
them, however; they did not affect her unpleasantly, 
nor cause one thought of ill. She did love that unselfish 
one who, with all her vivacity, she now knew to have a 
a most true and loving heart ; and putting her arms 
around her, she said : 

" May I not feel that I have your love ? Oh, that will 
make me happy, indeed. May I feel that we are 
friends ?" 

" Friends for life — of one mind — faithful, true, and 
fond." 

So be it. Oh, yes — ^faithful, true, and fond." 
And mow I must iell you what my commission to you 
was when I came here this morning. I was only to com- 
municate it on this condition : that you should be so 
much better that no fears need be entertained vou might, 
in wishing to comply with the proposition, be induced to 
suppress your real feelings, and undertake what would 
cause you suffering. But you have been up now for 
some nours, and have not experienced much inconve- 
nience — ^have you, dear ?" 

"I have almost forgotten my injury; I feel much bet- 
ter than when I first came out." 
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" So I have thought ; I will therefore tell you our 
plan — or rather, his plan." 

Fanny covered her fiice. 

^^ It is proposed, that next Monday morning a carriage 
be provided, with a driver and span of horses ; that you 
and I, and my father and — and Mr. Ashton, should there- 
in proceed on our way to Albany ; and from thence in 

a steamboat to , and from thence again in a carriage 

to i and stop at least for the night at that village, 

after leaving one of our number at the house of her far 
ther, the Rev. Mr. Marshall. Now, what say you, my 
' dear, good Fanny, does it meet your views ?'* 

" All this trouble for me /" 
• " All this pleasure for us — will it not be a charming 
journey — and will not you and I have a dear good time 
together, and such agreeable company, and leisure to 
see all that is to be seen on the way — ^time to talk about 
everything comes into our mind ; and the doctor along, 
too, should 3(0U need his assistance, which I am sure you 
will not ; and myself to wait upon you, and be your 
maid and your crutch?" 

How could Fanny help it ? Her heart was overbur- 
dened with the mention of aU these tokens of care and 
love for her, a poor stranger. She again put her arms 
around the neck of her friend — 

" It is too much — too much I" 

" I do not believe he thinks so. . How much of it is 
done for your sake, you are at liberty to guess ; but he 
proposes it as a journey of pleasure for my father and me, 
as a small return for our attentions to him ; and not one 
cent is it to cost any of us. He'has asked it 80 a great 
fevor of my father, and wishes him to go in the capacity 
not only of a friend, but physician." 

" It will cost so much !" 

" He will not allow that matter to be mentioned ; and 
I rather think he has satisfied my father that the expense 
will be a matter of no moment to him. I told you that, 
probably, he was a clerk ; that was only in jest. He is 
no clerk^ depend on that, and no spendthrift, either. 
Now, what say you?" 

" What can 1 say V^ 
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" Yes — say yes, Fanny — just what you must say when 
he tells you of his love, and asks you for your heart." 

" Stop, stop — ^please stop I" and the little hand is again 
upon the lips ; " you are mistaken — you are greatly mis- 
taken — it is only his kindness of heart, or" 

" Or what, Fanny ?" 

" Or for your sJ&e — ^you certainly deserve it most." 

*' No, dear, believe me, there is nothing in that. I 
have told you what feeling I might have had has been 
nipped in the bud. He is honorable and true. I can, 
perhaps, one day love him as a sister may. His heart is 
fixed, depend upon that. I will, therefore, say that you 
consent ?" 

" How can I help it ?" 

" Certainly, you cannot — I hope you will not try to. 
Oh, it will be such a charming time I But I must go and 
see our young gentleman; he will not know wnat to 
think of me." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

When William Ashton found that he might be de- 
tained at for some days, if not weeks, he immedi- 
ately wrote to his Uncle Blagg, to let him know where 
to direct to him, in case any special business might de- 
mand his presence in New 1 ork ; at least, that he might 
know how matters were going on there. On the even- 
ing before his anticipated departure, the following letter 
was received : 

" My dbab Willib : — 

"Yours of 19th instant was duly received, and 
contents carefully noted. Stocks are falling. Have sold 
your Fireman, and the balance of shares in New York In- 
surance companies, and deposited to your credit in bank. 
Shall sell, to-day, $50,000 State sixes ; they will net you 
a handsome profit, and the funds had better be on hand 
in a shape that you can use them on call. There are 
pinching times on hand — ^better be prepared for the 
worst. I have also conversed with all those who lean 
upon you in an extremity ; warned them to keep a sharp 
lookout ahead. They all give me a good account of 
matters ; showed me their bill-books and bank accounts. 
AH snug, I think, ready for a blow — all but Sandford. 
lie has done a large business, and has a vast ^uount of 
paper — good, he says — and some of it I know ^Rbe good 
— but too much, too much. He will be squeezed when 
the pinch comes. Must keep a little tighter rein on 
Sandford ; he is in too great a hurry, I tell him, softly, 
softly, is the better way. But we mustn't let him go 
down, he is too good a fellow. If he will only give more 
heed for the future, let him get well frightened, it will 
do him good. Stores in Front street finished — tenants 
in occupancy — rent low, but sure. Brownstone houses 
completed — tenants moving in. Van is as happy as a 
king — ^he goes fast and sure, 1Mb — works like a Doaver, 

318 
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goes regularly to church, sober as a deacon, never says 
even ' devil' any more — a new man from top to toe — 
wife looks like a young bride. That was a lucky chance, 
indeed — money well invested. I wish I could say as 
much about some others. The Hunker Alley concern, 
bating a few fair cases, looks dubious ; dirty again, very. 
Great fight there the othernight; went up and scolded ; 
got terribly swore at, and a kettle of greasy water 
thrown at me. The fact is, the devil must nave his dues 
— ^there is no help for it. World crooked — can't be 
straightened — not in our day — pigs will get into the 
mire, wash them as clean as you may. Pat has had an- 
other spree, got his head broke, and is spending a month 
in limbo. He is a hard case — woman not much better — 
sorry to say it, but they have taken you in ; they are full 
of blarney ; what you will do with them, can't say. The 
&ct is, Willie, you will find out, one of these days, as I 
have told you, ' the devil ain't to be whipped on his own 
ground' — ^money can't do it — whitewash and paint, and 
nice comfortable houses, won't do it. The only thing to 
be done, is to pick out a few here and there, who have 
drifted into these miserable places by no special fault of 
their own, and help tliem. There are such, and they 
ought to be searched out and cared for. In all Hunker's 
Alley — ^I shall never go there again, if they mire in the 
filth they love — there are but two of the concern that are 
any better than brutes — ^liked to have spoiled my best 
brown suit) — the two girls, and the family where the 
husband was sick, are the only deserving ones there, and 
they ought to be got away. No, no — you have been 
wrong nBthinking all the blame should be laid on the 
rich. In our country, all decent people have a fair 
chance ; some exceptions, I know, but in the main, when 
people get into such dens as Hunker's Alley, it is because 
the place suits them. You might scrape all such places 
clean as a whistle, and build bran new houses and lay 
tracts as thick as huckleberries among them, and they 
would be none the better ; in one year they would be as 
dirty and as degraded as their pigs. The world is 
crooked, and angels and men united won't straighten it 
—not much. We musH^o softly, ^^\^, ^SwKt ^* "^^s^*?. 
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real suffering is among the better class, those who are 
trying to keep their heads above water, whose feelings 
won't let them ask for help, who must sink if a hand is 
not held out to them. Don't be discouraged because 
Hunker's Alley is a failure. Keep your heart open yet, 
and your hand ready to do the right thing at the right 
time. No more to-night — must hobble home. 

"Your Loving Uncle. 

" P. S. — As soon as you can leave your sick friend (you 
don't say whether it is a man or a woman), I wish you 
would come home, for our Herbert is in some trouble — 
but it is too long a story to tell on paper — come and 
see." 

Miss Marshall had been removed to the house of 
Doctor Benson ; everyjpreparation had been completed 
for the journey, and she was seated in their parlor alone. 
Miss Benson had gone to make some parting calls with 
her father, and the other members of the femily were 
busily engaged in completing arrangements for the 
departure of the father and daughter, when William 
entered where she was sitting, lie had not seen her 
since her removal : 

"Indeed I It is pleasant to find you apparently so 
comfortable ; did you bear the ride without much incon- 
venience?" 

" Quite so ; my kind friends here fairly bore me in their 
arms to the carriage. I should be ashamed to think 
of pain or any other trouble, when every ^ e about 
me manifests such strange interest. I cBxmd^ee how 
it is ?" 

" Would you not do the same thing, should any of us 
under like circumstances be thrown upon your care ?" 

" I suppose I might have a will to do it ; but there has 
been not only good wiU manifested for me, but even my 
charges have been anticipated. I could not force any 
pay upon that kind family where I have staid. But I 
have no doubt to whom I am indebted for that, as well 
as for many other benefits ; and you have forbidden me 
even to thank you.'' ^ 
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** And for a very good reason. I feel that I can never be 
sufficiently thankful for the opportunity afforded me to 
do what lay in my power for your comfort." His voice 
trembled, for he was deeply agitated, and Fanny could 
not have replied had he paused for any length of time ; 
he did pause a moment ; he had much to «ay, and he 
wished to do it in the most delicate manner, " I wish to 
say a few words to you, and as I may not have an op- 
portunity so ^vorable as the present, I must ask you 
to hear me patiently. It was not my design to liave 
touched upon such a topic until you were under your 
father's roof, but I have just received a letter £rom New 
York, which informs me that a dear friend is in trouble, 
I am impatient to see him and know the difficulty, that I 
may afford what aid I can. I shall therefore leave you 
to-morrow morning to go on your journey with our 
friends here, and shall take a more speedy conveyance in 
the mail stage." * 

Fanny would have spoken, but the first part of his 
address closed her lips. Her maiden heart was too full 
to allow of words just then. He continued: "I must 
part from you, then, and may not see you for a week ; 
but I cannot separate from you in my present state of 
feeling. I cannot bear the idea of so long an absence, 
with an uncertainty that is so painful, even when in your 
company. I am comparatively, I know, a stranger, and 
therefore feel great delicacy in addressing you. But 
may I hope — may I have some encouragement — that 
when your fe.ther shall be satisfied that my relations in 
life and my standing in society are such that neither ho 
nor youJlelf need be ashamed of them, may I hope, then, 
that my addresses as a suitor for your heart will not be 
disagreeable to you? Do answer me promptly, can I 
have such a hope ?" 

He took her hand as he said this, and she made no 
resistance. But never before had such language been 
addressed to her. A new feeling, like the first spring of 
life, that bursts upon tlie mind of the new heaven-born 
soul, rushed upon her. Her whole frame was racked 
under the deep excitement, under the new heart-thrill. 
She loved him — now she knew \t. S\\^ '^^siWL^jkSi ^^et- 
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tificate of character ; she could have taken him aa he 
was, without one doubt, one fear. 

^' I am no adventurer, dear Miss Marshall, I am able 
to take care of you." 

" Oh, do not speak of thcU.^^ 

" I wish to say nothmg that will frustrate my present 

Eurpose. My heart is all yours — at your dispoMd — can I 
ope in time to gain yours? I want your love, dear 
Fanny, and that is all I want in this world. I have 
loved you, I may almost say, from the first moment I saw 
you." 

** If it will be any comfort for you to know" 

She could not go on. 

" You do love me — ^I may believe so ?" 

" Yes, I believe you may." 

Too sacred for pen or tongue to reveal, was that mo- 
ment when these pure u^ lovely beings enjoyed, without 
alloy, those tokens thR henceforth they were one in 
heart, one in interest, one in such bonds as love in its 
holiest type alone can rivet. 

" But must you leave us ?" 

" Only for a time. I shall hope to join you at Albany. 
By wll moans I wish to enter with you your own house, 
and hear from the lips of your parents their approval of 
our union. Oh, what happiness that will be! Until 
then I shall consider myself a hopeful suitor," 

He smiled as he said this, and Fanny's countenance, 
too, was lighted with a smile as she replied : 

" And do you fear that when I have told my parents 
of all your care and attention to their Fanny — a stranger 
— one whom you knew was working for her owiTliving — 
hardly respectable in the eyes of many " 

" Hush — not a word of that — you are now affianced to 
one who has abundance. I have not told y6u before, 
nor do I wish your parents to know, that I am wealthy, 
until they yield me their consent. But, Fanny, I can 
now tell yow, since I have won your heart, my property 
is large — larger than we shall need to gratify any worldly 
wish. This very night I shall send an order to my 
agent, to make over to your name enough to place you 
Had yours beyond the reach of want, should anything 
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occur by my death or otherwise to prevent our union ; 
so you can feel that your position is now changed, you 
are independent of the world. And now, dear, receive 
this as but a token of what is to come." 

Fanny was holding his hand and pressing it to her 
Hps. He threw a golden chain around her neck, and placed 
in her hand an elegant watch. 

" This I have worn ; it is not properly a gentleman's 
watch ; it was once my mother's, and I have always de- 
signed to wear it only until I found one worthy to bear 
that mother's name. It is yours, dear Fanny." 

What could she say ? Her lovely eye, bathed in tears, 
gazed on him, as though her heart wag pouring all its 
fullness out. Words were not needed. He felt that 
they could not have told him half what that look ex- 
pressed. 

^^And let me place this je^^l on your breast; its 
value in money is great, but iti^alue to me is not to be 
computed by dollars and cents. This, too, was hers, to 
whom, under God, I feel that I owe this happy hour. 
She trained my young mind to love that which was good. 
She taught me to pray — ^her lovely image and her pure 
precepts have kept my heart free from contaminating 
influences— and enabled me to cherish virtue and truth* 
Wear it, my dear Fanny, as a token from one as puro 
and lovely as yourself. I know her spirit, if it takes 
interest in me now, will rejoice that her son has found 
one so like herself, so dear to his heart." 

And he clasped the beautiful brooch upon her snow- 
white ruflT. And then — and then — dear reader, you 
must guess the rest ; but you will guess wide of the full- 
ness of their joy, unless your own heart and life be as 
pure as theirs. The hour of true bliss here on earth is 
reserved for those alone, who, having been nurtured in 
the ways of true piety, have all their days walked 
therein, &r removed from whatever is mean, impure or 
degrading. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

"Wht, Willie!" And Mr. Blagg sprang from his 
chair, and hastened to take the hand of his nephew. He 
was in his own room, and a pleasant place was that room. 
The neatest pattern of a carpet covered the floor ; an 
escritoir of polished maple stood on one side of the 
fireplace, and a bookcase, of the same material, on the 
other; old-fiishioned, high-back chairs— only a few of 
them — ^with cushioned bottoms of fine drab doth; a 
table with a marble top, and a well-matted settee, all of 
apparently the same species of wood, formed the furni- 
ture. A profusion of ^ctures — ^lively scenes, generally 
descriptive of rural sports and labors — ^hung upon the 
walls. A fire was blazing on the hearth, and the old 
gentleman was seated before the fire in a rocking-chair, 
enjoying a long Turkish pipe. 

" uncle, I am glad to see you. It is late, I know, but 
I could not rest until I had a few words with you." 

" When did you arrive ? Come, sit down ; you know 
I keep late hours, or just such hours as I please — my own 
master, as to that ; sha'n't go to bed these two hours yet ; 
and then, you know, I have only to step into the next 
room — all snug aroimd me — disturb nobody, that's my 
way — always been so. But how have you been — ^got my 
letter ?" 

" Yes, uncle, and started immediately, but have been 
longer on the way than I anticipated. What is the mat- 
ter with Herbert ?" 

Mr. Blagg had taken his seat, and William, having 
drawn his into the comer, was looking at his uncle, witli 
deep concern. The old gentleman, for a moment, puffed 
away, fixing his eye steadily at the fire ; then he stopped, 
and laid his pipe on his knee, and looked keenly at his 
nephew, 

"He has been took in by % ^omaxi I" 

6S4 
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" How, uncle ?" 

*' For breach of promise I" 

" Promise of what-not of marriage ?'* 

** So they say.'* 

*' But, uncle, it can't be I" 

** So I say, and so he says ; but they say yes I'* 
^ " I don't believe a word of it, uncle. Who is it ?'* 

" I have found out who it is, this very day — a low 
concern." 

** Any one that he has been intimate with ?" 

*'I suppose so, in a certain way. You see, Willie, I 
often tell you the world is crooked, and when we try to 
straighten things in any way, we must go softly — go 
Boftly, prudently. The devil ain't asleep, Willie, mind 
you that ; he's wide awake, hooking here and pushing 
there, and smashing things to shivers, and spoiling the 
best purposes, and making mischief out of the best inten- 
tions. We must look out for him all round. You know 
that Herbert has been holding meetings round among 
the poor folks in his neighborhood ?" 

** Yes, I know that, I have attended them with him." 

*' You have, hey I well, look out for breakers I A body 
ain't safe, even in a prayer-meeting I the Old One goes 
there, too, it seems." 

Wniie did not reply, he merely looked with a more 
surprised air at his uncle. 

"A good many women attended the meetings, did 
they not ?" 

*' Mostly women." 

** Young ones ?" 

" I should think they were ; young . men, sometimes, 
but only a few." 

" Very kind and aflfectionate were the women ?" 

" They seemed grateful ; treated us always very kindly 
— ^were very civil, nothing more ; seemed always glad to 
see us, especially Herbert, as he was the principal 
leader." 

" Women are dangerous ^oofo, Willie I very dangerous 
tools to meddle with I they have never troubled »w, nor 
I them^ nor sha'n't. They are well enough in their place 
—can't well do without them, to make \ie^^^ «cAl %^<^e^^ 
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and keep things snug — ^but hands off I keep them at arm^s 
lenpfth ; there's mischief in them I" 

William knew well his uncle's peculiarity in that re- 
spect — his felling, he thought it. William had a great 
idea of women. Angels, hk knew them to be — some of 
them ; but he did not think best, just then, to endeavor 
to refute what was said to their discredit ; it might only 
lead to an argument; so he let his uncle pause, and 
regale himself with his pipe, until ready to resume the 
subject, which he did in a kind of soUloquy, looking 
steadily at the fire, as he went on : 

'^ Don't wonder the poor ^oung fellow has been taken 
in; warm-hearted, unsuspicious I I see how it is; he 
has been off his guard, thinking no evil — conmion fblks, 
too, not used to attention — all in love with him, fer Mb 
zeal and his ^ood looks ; so young, so good, so polite 1 
I see how it is. They must see him in private, too — 
concerned about their spiritual state ! must tell all their 
feelings— cry, may be ; touch his sympathies. He com- 
forts them— deeply interested for them ; tries to direct 
and counsel them, and all that. A pretty kettle of fidi 
a man may get into, before he knows it I a young man, 
too — ^no experience with women." 

A pause, and a few more puffii ; and then turning to 
his nephew — 

" I'll tell you the story, Willie, just aa I suppose it is. 
You see, there was a young girl — ^not very yoimg, either, 
I guess she is as old as Herbert — she was in the habit 
of attending his meetings, lived not a sreat vrays 
from where he formerly lived — you know Herbert has 
moved ?" 

" I know he was expecting to move." 

" He has moved — ^the old comer all closed-— down in 
the new store — agoing on swimmingly — doing a fine busi- 
ness — ^lives over the store, in Maiden Lane-MK)mfi>rtable 
house — all nice as a pin — ^genteel. What a mother he 
has got I and then, too, only to think how nicely tUagi 
are all fixed I Haven't you heard ?" 

" I have heard nothing." 

" She is going to be married T' 

" To whom ?" 
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*' As nice a man as walks the street, I care not who the 
other is— our Mr. Granite." 

" Mr. Granite I» 

" Our Mr. Granite. You see, he never got over that 
affair about Herman. Herman looked upon her as a 
mother ; she had been a mother, indeed, to him. I gave 
him a wink, and he took it readily. He is dead in love. 
Old aunt goin^ to clear out — ^been there too long already. 
His children will have a mother, now, and a home. On, 
what a home it will be I what a snug nest for all the 
young ones — ^his and hers, too. And just as all this hap- 
piness is being hatched, up comes this trouble ; and it 
has set Herbert about crazy ; but I must go on with my 
story. That girl I was telling you of, or rather young 
woman, became mighty distressed, on account of her 
sins ; like as not she was sincere— -don't mean to doubt 
that ; there is room, in my opinion, for some distress yet ; 
she ain't rid of them, not all of them, by a jugful. 
Well, she wanted to talk with Herbert ; he recommended 
her to the minister ; but no, she felt more free to talk 
with him. I believe she is a serpent — she had a design — 
a cunning serpent ; but softly, softly, I may be wrong I 
the end will show. Herbert talked with her — talked 
with her often ; sometimes at her own house, alone with 
her in the room; sometimes along the street, as she 
walked by his side, and so on. She took all he said for 
Gospel, or pretended to ; got quite happy ; stuck to him 
whenever she could get a chance ; talked about him to 
everybody ; called him Samuel, Timothy, David, Peter, 
Paul, and all the good names she could think of, and, if 
the truth was known, was dead in love with him. 

" Like as not, too, he was imprudent ; no doubt treated 
her with marked attention — looked upon her as one that 
he had been able to comfort — was off his guard, not 
thinking, all the time, that the * Old One** was sneaking 
round the comer, and working his cards for mischief. I 
suppose, when Herbert walked with her to her home 
from an evening meeting, and parted from her, he shook 
hands, and squeezed her hand as he does yours and mine 
— it is his way, you know ; he says he did. I asked him 
if he ever did anything more. ' "Notiim^^ Vkfe^^* ^^>^ 
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you ever kiss her?' He fairly jumped when I asked the 
question. 'Never,' said he, 'never. I never thought 
of such a thing ; should have felt that I was stooping 
beneath the character of a gentleman to have done so 
under those circumstances. Never regarded her in any 
other light than a young convert whom I was happy to 
aid, and not ashamed, on that account, to be seen visit- 
ing or walking with her.' And I believe him." 

" And does she really charge him with having courted 
her ?" 

" She does so. You see the thing is this : when he 
left the old concern and set up the new establishment, 
you know, of course, he was looked upon as having taken 
a step higher in the world, and so he had — ^and no doubt 
she, being a poor girl, and working with her needle for 
a living, thought it would be a mighty nice thing to have 
one who could lift her out of her sphere, and make a 
lady of her ; and, I guess, she was mightily smitten with 
him, and, it may be — ^I won't charge too much upon her 
— ^it may be, she took aU his attention as meant for her 
person instead of her soul. She is good looking, they 
say. But be that as it is, when he got into his new 
establishment, there was too much business on his hands 
to attend meetings so far off, or to make Christian visits, 
or any other kind of visits, so he quits the concern, 
leaves others to manage matters at the meetings, and do 
the visiting, and the talking, while he buckled to, night 
and day, selling i&mily stores. 

" Well, this, it seems, didn't suit somebody ; so one 
day, in the midst of his business, who sboxild give him a 
call, but the lady. Herbert was buzzing away, like a bee 
round a sugar barrel ; he bowed to her, and that was 
pretty much all he could do. She hung around, so our 
Mr. Granite being there just then, and thinking she was 
in want of some article, asked her, ' Madam, shall I wait 
upon you — anything in our line ?' ' Oh la, no I I only 
called to see Mr. Jones.' So thinking again that, per- 
haps, he owed her a bill for sewing, or something, he 
calls Herbert, ' This young woman wants to see you.' 
Herbert steps up like a man, bows to her again, with 
quite a sober face, for \i^ i^\x. ^ \\\x\<s. ^ut out that she 
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should have called ; but she, the moment he came up, 
was all smiles and courtesies, and asks, right before our 
Mr. Granite, ' You haven't been to the meeting lately ?' 
^ Oh, no,' he replied, ' I shall not be able to attend any 
longer — am too busy.* 'Then you ain't coming any 
more ?' ' No, it is out of my power.' ' Nor you haven't 
called on m«, nuther — you ain't a going to give me up, 
too, are you ?' laughing and giggling as she said it. It 
struck him as rather bold and forward, so he up and 
says, ' I shall not, probably, be able to make calls in that 
part of the city any longer, my time is so occupied.' 

* Well, I should like to talk with you a spell, if you ain't 
busy now ?' ' I am, indeed, very busy, and must beg 
you to excuse me — I have not a moment to spare.' 

* Well,' she answered, giving her head a toss, * I guess if 
you don't do the thing that is right, and are. going to act 
so, you'll smart for it.' Herbert turned away in disgust, 
mad as a hornet, and sore all over, and went to his work. 

* You will smart for it, see if you don't,' and off she 
walked. Mr. Granite heard the whole talk, and was 
stumped for a moment, but thought likely Herbert knew 
his own business, and could settle it to his own satisfac- 
tion, and so said nothing to Herbert, nor Herbert to him. 
But that evening he came to see me, and told me the 
story, and then says he, 'Mr. Blagg, what does it 
mean ?' 

" ' It means women,' said I, ' and women, nine times 
out of ten, means mischief. You ain't implicated no 
way?' says I. 

" ' Not in the least, Mr. Blagg — in no possible way.' 

" ' Glad of that — ^hope you are sure ?' 

" ' I am very sure,' said he, ' that I am under no 
earthly obligation to her, or any other female, but my 
mother, and one who is now far away.' Who he meant 
by one that is far away, between you and me, is a mar- 
vel ; perhaps some old baby sweetheart. ' Well,' said 
I, ' glad to hear that. Keep short accounts, and fair and 
square accounts, with the women ; if you don't, things 
will get into a snarl pretty quick. They are, many of 
them, no better than grab nets ; when a young man is 
round, thev're after him tooth and naU — cUxwSl \nmsv ^ 
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they can.' He then up and told me the whole story, as 
I have told you. I saw how there might, possibly, be 
some trouble, but I eased it oflP, saying* I gaessed he 
would hear no more from her, and he seemed to be more 
quiet." 

" Did she pursue it any further ?" 

" That she has ; the case is in the hands of a lawyer, 
and he has been cited to appear at the sessions, and there 
will be the old boy to pay.'? 

" Perhaps they think — that is, she and her friends, for 
it is very likely some of her friends are setting her on — 
that Herbert may be willing to pay a good round 
sum." 

" There is no perhaps about it ; that is all they want." 

" But, uncle, Herbert is not quite of age." 

" True ; but they may say he is old enough to break a 
young woman's heart — just as if the most of them had 
any hearts to break ; you might as well talk of breaking 
India rubber ; they are all supple jacks, or, rather, sup- 
ple jennies, I tell you, Willie. Women are — women! 
that's the worst I have to say of them." 

'^Touhave said, uncle, that you knew the name of the 
lady." 

" I know the name of the young woman — ^there is no 
lady in question. Her name is Martin — Betsey Martio 
— and a ' heigh, Betty Martin,' she is, I guess." 

" Do they live in Broome street ?" 

" Yes, away at the west end of it. Her brother is a 
cartman ; she lives with him, and takes in sewing. Her- 
bert Jones a mate for her I" 

" I know the family, uncle, and depend upon it, the^ 
have little idea — or the man has — ^that flerbert is a 
friend of mine; he would have nothing to do with it if 
he did." 

"What do you know of him?" 

" Oh, I have certain documents of his in my hands 
that might give him trouble. By the way, uncle, could 
they not be indicted for conspiracy ?" 

** To do what?" 

" Why, to get money out of Herbert upon &lse pre* 
tenoes." 
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'^ The suit is brought in the sister's name ; the man 
pretends merely to be acting for her." 

" I believe I can quash it." 

'* How ? — ^by paying a good roand sum ?" 

" I had rather do that than have him troubled." 

" And coax, thereby, some other ' she Biddy » that he 
happens to speak to, or shake hands with, to begin a 
suit. No, no ; so long as men have to do with women, 
they must have trouble — ^it can't be helped ; there is no 
way but to fight it out, now — ' tell the truth and shame 
the devil ' — let the truth all come out." 

" But will they not swear felsely ?" 

" The jury need not believe them. No, no, let it go 
on ; it cannot hurt Herbert, if we could only make him 
think so. But you know how he is — ^so sensitive; can't 
bear the idea of a public suit, having his name in the 
papers, and all that — ^lawyers questioning, and teasing, 
and doing everything but finding out the truth. Alto- 
gether it makes him sick, hurts his spirits, spoils all his 
peace, and is a worry to him night and day. It has all 
come, too, of trying to do a little good in the world, just 
as you liked to nave got your brains knocked out trying 
to make a decent place out of Hunker's Alley, and I had 
liked to have been scalded to death, besides having my 
best suit spoiled with greasy dish-water." 

" How was that, uncle ? You wrote something about 
it in your letter." 

- *' It ain't worth repeating, but I will tell you how it 
was. You see the place is getting back to its old con- 
dition. There had been a great fight there — ^I heard of 
it first through the papers — so up I goes to see about 
matters, full cross I suppose ; it was enough to make one 
cross, to see what a state of things there was, after all 
the pains and expense you had been at to have things 
put into decent shape — ^the alley and the yard ankle-deep 
with mud, and all kinds of filth — children, and hogs, and 
dogs, and cats, and even monkeys, all looking alike ; win- 
dows broken, doors off the hinges, steps shivered, and the 
folks, some whole, some half drunk. It was enough to 
Btir up the blood, and make a saint mad. So I let them 
have it with a right good will, and thrQ«.t.«Bkftd.^^ V^ac^^ 
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tlie wliolc concern turned out before nigh 
fl'jod, tliough — only set tiiein to jabberiuj 
iii^, and shaking lliuir tists, and ail that, 
liflvlamu catclied ofl' a kuttle of greasy iv 
fire, siveaiing ' sbu would give inc a do 
taku tliu line feathers otfl' She being a 
knowing lioiv r.isli they are when tlioir I 
tliouglit best to get out of tho way as soon 
BO pulhng tlio door after me witli a filatn, i 
iLi) tiist as I uould hobble, from the stoop, it 
me long to get into tho street, I can tell 
done with Hunker's Alley, onee for all." 

" I am very Borry, imclc, that things ha 
BO tliuro. YoTi know wo thought, if the p 
thoroughly eleanud, the houses made dec 
tijrtable, and the very worst of the tenants 
whole cliaracter of the ]»lacc might be chai 
the rent was very low, and their ambition 
cited, by a little aid afl'ordcd them Occa: 
would rise out of their degradation, and 
dilleront. Otherwise, tlioir po\-erty and 
Koemed to forbid all hope of doing tncm an 

" I had my doubts, Willie, although I : 
the course you have adojiteJ, You see, th 
wretchedness which made your heart so s; 
is, in nine eases out of ten, the result of t 
liabits and depraved tastes. It seems t< 
almost a neeonsity that there should be 
spots about, where human nature, in its iiill 
sliuw out the terrible dettlcmeut there is h 
man — show out what man would bo if all tl: 
which Proridonco and Grace have thrown i 
taken off. These ■wretches, like natnra' 
nut their hcarLs' desires without shatue. 1 
))rigliter, purer haunts of social life, bocau9( 
niii:M would be rebuked. Here they have i 
them by a butter life, and all tlie evil 1 
tunics out, runs riot, and sends odious i 
heaven 1 Oh, Willie, I tell you it would 
many a self-complacent man, who prides I 
morality, and feels secure that no human 
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testimony against him for the breach of any of God's 
holy precepts, just to visit such places, to look at the 
fUll development of our unholy passions. There he can 
see carried out, in bold, open action, all those desires, 
and passions, and propensities, which he knows, if he 
knows anything, do at times pass through his mind. 
There Ae can see himself^ with the covering takeii from 
his heart, in some measure as God sees him. These 
places are earthly hells. They have their use ; well for 
us all if we profit by them." 

" But is there no hope, by the aid of means, to relieve 
their temporal necessities, and by kind sympathizing 
attention, and religious instruction, can they not be 
reformed, raised up, purified." 

" Some may, no doubt. Some few in Hunker's Alley 
may have been benefited ; but they ought to be got out 
of the place, taken from that slough, and helped to live 
where the decencies of life are enjoyed." 

" You then give up the idea of reforming such places ?" 

" You can make a reformation if you see fit in that 
particular spot. You can — ^for you are able to do it — 
tear down the whole concern, erect new and handsome 
dwellings, and let them to the depent and refined — ^but 
what then ? Are the pollution, and crimes, and vicious 
tastes of the herd, who congregate there now, eradicated? 
You will have improved your property, but the evil that 
makes it what it now is, what will become of that? 
Answer me." 

"I suppose it would seek its own place somewhere 
else." 

" That is it, Willie. But I want you to understand 
me. There is much misery in the world that can be re- 
lieved — that ought to be relieved ; and so far as you 
have the means to accomplish that end, you should be 
diligent about it ; you should take delight in it, visit- 
ing among the outcasts, searching out those who may by 
untoward misfortune have drifted into these dens of 
iniquity and woe, trying to reclaim the vicious, and be 
ready to lend a helping hand to every wretched struggler 
amid the quicksands of life, that is endeavoring to escape 
and tread on solid ground. But if you haiV^ ^jx Ydfta.\»Via^ 
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by polishing up things, and rooting out all the old' 
rookeries and filthy dens in the city, and you and all the 
rich men here with you, should stand with your purses 
in one hand, and the Bible and tracts in the other, and 
all the ministers of the Gospel both sides of yon, split- 
ting their throats in warning of the wrath to come, and 
even with crosses over their heads, telling of mercy to 
the penitent, is going to make a heaven on earth here, 
you and they will be sadly mistaken. You may better 
things a little, but you can't cure the malady. But what 
makes you look so sad ?" 

" Oh, well, uncle, it is but a gloomy picture yon have 
drawn." 

" Willie, sin is a gloomy thing, a very gloomy thing — 
it is no trifle. We see something of it in its terrible 
outbreaks, in places where decency and shame have de- 
parted from every portion of the community. The heart 
is sickened with the loathful exhibition — we turn away 
in horror and disgust. We see something of it when 
the passions are unloosed, and the murderous knife is 
unsheathed, and blood is spouting from the mangled 
carcass! We see it when the dearest bonds of social 
life are rent asunder, and husbands and wives, parents 
and children, are cursing each other in their wrought up 
fury. We see it in the wretched beings that throw up 
all hope for earth or heaven, and madly rush on death- 
some in the deep, dark water, some from the giddy 
height, some with the deadly vial, and some even hack- 
ing at their own bodies, and tearing their bowels out, bo 
as to get rid of life I And it is meant that we should 
see it, and we shall always see it. It will hang about 
us, like a dead carcass, to the very end. Clean the 
world of sin and misery 1 It can't be done. White- 
wash it, and adorn it, and make a paradise of it — as some 
think can be done, and will be done — ^but I tell you, 
Willie, nothing but the fires of the great day will purify 
this polluted world — ^and the sooner they come the 
better." 

" Oh, uncle !" 

And William j&irly started from his seat, for the old 
man had worked T[iYDase\i \x^ Na\fck \i\% ^ob^ect, so that his 
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Yoioe had attained a high key. His hand was raised, his 
eye flashed, and even his pipe went rolling on the rug. 
It was well perhaps that the pipe had dropped, for our old 
friend was being carried away with his subject, as many 
of our preachers are, and beginning, like them, to say 
rash things. - Mr. Blagg was in general a man that loved 
his own present condition quite well enough. It was a 
very comfortable one — one that he had grown into, and 
4>ecome accustomed to. The end of this dispensation, bad 
as he made it out, would not, upon a soberer view of 
things, have been earnestly courted by him. The reader 
must, therefore, charge his concluding sentence to the 
heat of the moment. So thought William ; for he at once 
replied — ^that is, as soon as he had picked up the stray 
pipe— 

" Softly, softly, uncle ; you would not bring things to 
an end right off?" 

Mr. Blagg took his pipe, and resuming his seat, sat a 
few moments looking into the fire, while his features 
began to resume their usual calm expression — ^a smile 
even could be plainly seen gathering about his lips. 

" I know, Willie, that's the best way — softly, softly — 
we can't right things by scolding, or n-etting, and utter- 
ing hard wishes. The only thing we can do under the 
circumstances, is to do the best we know — under the cir- 
cumstances. But, to change the subject — ^you have been 
selling stock on your journey ?" • 

" Selling stock 1" and William looked with some sur- 
prise, not quite comprehending the question. 

" Yes, selling stock ; you ordered me, you know, to 
transfer $20,000 U. S. Sixes to a Miss Somebody or other. 
I have done so, and this very day have sent the certificate 
to Benton & Brothers, Albany, under cover." 

" Oh, yes, that was all right." 

There was a slight pause, but as his uncle still looked 
at him, he felt some further explanation was needed. 

" Uncle, I have found the right one, at last." 

" Right what, Willie ?" 

" Might one — one that I love, and who is worthy of 
all love and respect — ^and one that you will love, too, 
when you see her." 
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"Willie I Willie! — softly, softly — ^you don't mean" 

" I am engaged, nncle. She is one of the most lovely 
creatures you ever saw — an angel !" 

" Then you and she can't live together a week. An- 
gels and men are not meant to be very intimate — ^not 
just yet." 

^ Oh, but she has all the virtues of an angel, and all 
the human sympathies which .a man longs for." 

" You can't be sure of that, Willie. Women have so 
many different sides, change suddenly— clouds, storm, 
sunshine, calms, and breezes — all in a few minutes." ^ 

" But there are some, uncle, who never change, who 
are beautiful and good all their lives, who throw sun- 
shine about them wherever they are, and leave a memory 
that never dies." 

" Your mother was such a one." 

" Is not Herbert's mother such a one ?" 

" She is another." 

" What do you think of Vanblarcom's wife ?" 

"Pretty as a picture; and more like an angel than 
anything I can think of." 

" My Fanny is her sister, only prettier, so Z think, and 
full as good, if not better ; no, I will not say that, but 
they arc both the daughter of a clergyman, and have 
been trained in the right common-sense way," 

*' Poor, too ?" 

" All the better for that, uncle." 

" That is she was poor ; but 1 guess she is pretty well 
aboveboard now — a good round sum, Willie, to start 
with. It will turn her head, my boy." 

" No fear of that, uncle. A young lady that is not 
ashamed to let it be known that she teaches for the sake 
of supporting herself, and aiding her parents, is not 
likely to make a bad use of money. Besides, uncle, I 
could not bear the thought that one whom I love as I do 
lier, should, in case of my death before our marriage, bo 
thrown dependent upon the world, or her parents either. 
I can now enjoy the feeling, that they are raised above 
want ; that her flither will not be dependent in his ad- 
vanced life upon the caprices of his people. You know 
many congregations are apt to get tired of their old 
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ministers, and do all they can to get rid of them, and 
keep them even at the best, when they get old, in a state 
of abject dependence. How could 1 be happy, knowing 
that those so 'dear to me were living thus?" 

" How could you, sure enough ? No, no ; if you have 
found one worthy of you, the money is well laid out, 
Willie. Mrs. Vanblarcom's sister !" 

" But you will say nothing to Vanblarcom or his wife. 
I want to surprise them." 

" Not I ; secrets never burn in my stomach, Willie." 

"And I intend, uncle, to prepare the house I am 
building in Broadway for my own especial use ; and as I 
know you will love Fanny, and she will love you, I 
intend to have two rooms fitted up expressly for your 
use ; that shall be your home, uncle." 

" Willie, Willie !— softly, softly:' 

The old pan was intending to say more, but just then 
he could not go on, so William continued : 

" And then, uncle, you can be on hand, you know, to 
give me advice, and see that I go softly^ and do not run 
against stumps, or make foolish bargains." 

"Stop, Willie, stop, enough of that — ^things are 
smooth and snug now — no use looking too far ahead; 
when we plan for happiness that is to come, especially 
for this world, it's just like catching eels by the tail — ten 
chances to one, they are off and down in the mud when 
you think you've gjot 'em fest." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Rev. Charles Marshall was one of those old-fiub- 
ioned ministers who learned most of their theology, and 
religion, too, from the Bible. He had, indeed, read 
many books, and his mind was well stored with genei'al 
knowledge, and was not afraid of any of his parishioners, 
because he thought they knew more of history, or phi- 
losophy, or the principles of science in general, than he 
did. He did not make any show of what knowledge he 
had, nor deal with them, although a plain people, the 
most of them, as if he felt himself to be their superior. 
He wished, indeed, to keep up with the most Enlightened 
among them, and, if possible, a Irttle ahead, so that he 
might maintain their respect, for the main reason of do- 
ing them good. lie belonged to tlie Congregational 
church, and loved its doctrines, but was not so preju- 
diced in their favor, that he felt it right for him, or any 
of his parishioners, to arrogate to themselves the preten- 
sion that he and they alone were right. Over ail pecu- 
liar doctrines and forms of worship and government, he 
held that there were certain distinctive requisites — some 
few fundamental principles, which constituted any man, 
or any set of men, members of the true church. And \rith- 
out these, all other th'ngs were, to his mind, comparatively 
non-essentials. He di*^ not say much abroad, about his pe- 
culiar views in this respect, and went on his quiet way, 
perlbrming his duties to the best of his ability, and enjoy- 
ing within his own heart that charity which " hopeth all 
things, believeth all things, endureth all things." He 
was a gentleman in his feelings and conduct ; 'attended 
to many little matters in reference to externals, almost 
as scrupulously as he avoided evil speaking or evil think-- 
ing. Botli in his person and his dwelling, he endeavored^ 
to the extent of his means, to maintain a ministerial^ 
aspect. Everything was in order, cleanly, and rospeoW* 

888 
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able. His address was formal, without stiffness, and 
polite, without affectation. 

The consequence was, that all classes paid him a defe- 
rence something beyond what might have been expected 
from some ; for there were among his parishioners, those 
who were exceedingly exclusive, and took strong ground 
in favor of their own claims to superiority in the social 
scale. Even the Kirklands, as we have seen, regarded 
his opinion and good will as worth their care. As we 
have seen, too, .he regarded his family as belonging to 
himself, not to the parish. He trained them as he 
thought best, and would by no means allow them to form 
indiscriminate friendships, or mingle with those who dis- 
regarded what he thought the proprieties of polite life ; 
it being his firm belief, that a neglect of those refinements 
which belong to true politeness was a real injury to a 
pure heart. He may have thought it his duty more par- 
ticularly to attend to this matter, as all his five children 
were daughters ; for he was often heard to say, " a wo- 
man without proper refinement, would be very likely to 
entail her vulgarities upon many generations ; and that 
a ftue lady was a valuable gift to posterity." 

For more than thirty years he had maintained his po- 
sition over his present charge. He had married late in 
life, and was now bordering upon three score and ten. 
His eldest daughter, Mrs. Vanblarcom, was twenty-three, 
and his youngest but ten years of age. Fanny, the next 
oldest, as we^have seen, had left her home, to do what 
fihe could to sustain herself, and add to their small in- 
come for the assistance of the rert. The house in which 
he lived, with a few acres of Ian , he owned, having, pre- 
vious to his marriage, managed, by strict economy, to 
save enough to provide, as he thought, a permanent home. 
The dwelling was small, but replete with conveniencies ; 
and his taste had adorned the grounds immediatly about 
it with trees and shrubs. The former were now of large 
growth, affording objects on which a person of true cul- 
ture delights to look, as well for the beauty of their form 
as for the variety they give to the still life of the coun- 
try. It was a plain domestic establishment, a snug min- 
isterial abode, and to its inmatea a lovely tLOvaft^^sa^^sv 
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ated with parental and filial love, and dearer to them 
than all other spots on earth. The view from it was 
more than picturesque, it was beautiful — ^as are almost all 
those views from the banks of the noble Hudson, where 
mountains and rich fields, and the blue water, are so 
grandly combined. 

Of late, there had been some disturbing elements 
within the parish. A few families from the city of New 
York had taken up their residence in the vicinity, and 
having plenty* of money, were looked upon by the for- 
mers in general as great acquisitions. JBut they were 
persons from originally a low class. They had made 
money, yet retained their vulgarity. Their taste led 
them to make a fine display in equipage, dress, buildings 
and furniture. They dazzled the poorer husbandmen, 
but received no special homage from Mr. Marshall. He 
maintained his even tenor ; kept up his old fiimily regu- 
lations ; treated them with all necessary attention, but 
no more than he paid to the poorest of his flock. This 
was probably the real cause of the difficulty, although 
the ostensible one was, that his sermons were too dull, 
too old-fashioned ; that his prayers were too long ; in 
foct, he was himself too old, and was getting into hw do- 
tage. He had, indeed, been too long at the head of his 
people, to be able now to bend to any new requirements, 
or even to heed the remarks which were designed to 
reach his ear. He had been able barely to live in the 
most frugal manner, and he rightly thought, that a peo- 
ple who were unwilling to afford one who had spent his 
best days in their service more than that, had no great 
claim to dictate as to the nature of his services, so long 
as they were within the bounds of true doctrine and of 
average merit. At any rate, he was too old now to 
make any material changes in his views and conduct. 

It requires but a small amount of talent or influence to 
make disturbance in a parish. One determined enemy, 
with a little aid from gossips, can, in general, unsettle 
almost any minister in our country, unless he is made of 
steiTier stuff than was the Rev. Charles Marshall, or a 
man of rare ability. Mr. Marshall saw that clouds were 
rising^ and he oouVdYieat \\i^Ta»XX»«rai%^ oi^ the distant 
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thunder, and in calm dignity awaited the approach of 
the tempest. He had no concessions to make, nor any 
promises that his future course would be at variance with 
his past life. And yet the trial was no less Bevere, in the 
prospect of being removed from his post. His little de- 
pendent family he feared must suffer. For him to seek a 
new settlement, at his time of life, would be almost a hope- 
less effort. What the end might be, he could not foresee ; 
perhaps his home must be broken up, sold to strangers, and 
Its proceeds taken to sustain them while they should last. 

The time of trial at length was at hand, and the mor- 
row was finally to determine the matter. A meeting was 
to be held, and he well knew its design, for certain ones 
had been seen all the day riding from house to house, 
and their averted eye, when their pastor casually met, 
and kindly saluted them, told him plainly what feelings 
were in their hearts, and upon what purpose they were 
bent. Alas, for our selfish natures 1 How little did they 
care what pangs rent the good man's breast, or how sad 
would be the old pastor's fire-side, where his wife and 
dependent children clustered, when the tidings should 
reach him, that his services were no longer desired I 
His hands were unused to labor — his children helpless 
females — ^his hair had whitened in their service — ^the 
vigor of his manhood had departed. His root had taken 
a firm hold on that spot, where he had lived bo long ; 
it would be apt to break the heart-strings now to be 
torn from his long resting-place. But this cruel act 
would be done in the name of a majority — ^no one in par- 
ticular could be to blame. " The majority must rule ; 
a whole parish must not suffer for one man. If he did 
so well, and was so good a pastor, as many said, he 
could easily procure another settlement ; he could not 
expect always to remain there. It was their duty, they 
must do that, without respect of feelings or persons." 
Thus, no doubt, they would reason, and stifle the twinges 
of conscience, if any they felt. 

It was drawing toward the close of the day ; Mrs, 
Marshall and two of her daughters were sitting in their 
best room, while the father and husband could be heard 
widking the floor of his atudy, TViey \ai«^ \XNa.\»\s>s.\sssssSiw 
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was disturbed, and the continued sound of his footsteps 
very naturally led their thoughts to the cause of his rest- 
lessness. 

"Your father feels bad; I know he does, although 
he has endeavored to appear calm before us. It is a 
cruel thing in these men who are working up all this 
mischief. They think, perhaps, it is a light matter for 
us to be broken up ; to lose our home, and be compelled 
to seek a new abode. But we and they are in the Lord's 
hands. " Let him do what seeraeth good unto him.*' 

" It will be hard, indeed, mother," said the elder of 
the two sisters ; " but I care more about it for jEather's 
sake than for our own. He has been here so long — ^he 
loves this spot so much ; every tree and shrub has been 
planted by his hand, they have grown up under his eye, 
and he so enjoys the sight of them! But perhaps, 
mother, if Fanny and I both engage in teaching, we can 
earn enough to support the family, for father, depend 
upon it, will never thrive if he leaves this place ; he is 
too old to form new ties to either a place or a people. I 
do so want to see Fanny." 

" I think she must be here in a day or two ; her last 
letter, you know, informed us of her having injured her 
ankle, and of all the attention she had received from that 
doctor's family, also mention that she expected to start 
for home in a day or two." 

" May be, sister Jennie," said the younger one, a 
bright lass of twelve, " it has coat her so much, for you 
know, sometimes, when one is among strangers, you 
have to pay pretty dearly for attentions ; may be her 
money is all spent ; and how disappointed, too, she will 
be, for she was thinking how much she would be able to 
do for us. Oh, I do wish I was a boy, or old enough 
to go off and teach too ; I guess we three girls could 
earn enough, and then the old parish might go to 
Guinea !" 

" Lizzie, Lizzie I — ^hush dear ; not a very lady-like ex- 
pression." 

" I suppose not, dear mother ; but it is such a terrible 
tiling to be dependent upon the whims of so many peo- 
ple and to think liow exa-cXAti^ \Xi«^ «c^^^asv^V«QrsR\jBA^ 
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Beem to feel that we most be regulated by them in all 
things," 

" Your father has never allowed you to be regulated 
by any of their whims, as you call them." 

" I know that, mother ; but they feel, because they pay 
him a salary, that they have a right to tcUk about us as 
much as they please, to criticise our dress, and our man- 
ners, and our habits of living, and even about where we 
ought to visit. Why, mother, I had rather marry a 
blacksmith than a minister — would not you, Jennie ?" 

"If there were no objections but his trade, I certainly 
should. His strong arm could hammer out his own liv- 
ing, and he need not feel that he was dependent on the 
bounty of others." 

" But, dear children, do you not think your father has 
righteously and faithfully earned the living we have had ? 
His labor, indeed, has not been manual, but it hsis been 
as constant, and at times more wearying." 

" Oh, yes,' mother, he has, indeed, earned his pittance 
of a salary. But thej/ do not think so ; else why is it, 
when they have known that what he received was not 
sufficient for his support, that they come, at times, with a 
donation ? — giving it in such a way, too, as to make us 
feel tliat we are mere objects of charity. Why not, if 
their minister deserves a support, let it come as pay — 
pa]/ for whjit he has rightly earned — and not expect him, 
and all of us, to bow, and cringe, and courtesy to therrij for 
a little flour, and a little butter, and a few pounds of 
cheese, and a paper of tea or su^ar, and a few dollars 
and cents, which they collect by handing round a hat 
in our presence I Mother, I felt the blood burning my 
cheek for «Aame— shame for tliem — ^that they had no 
more sensibility and feeling for us, that they should treat 
us as though we were beggars !" 

" My dear Jennie, you speak my own feelings. It is, 
indeed, a degradation. Your father has felt it too— 
bitterly felt it. He would, if he was able, perform all 
his services for nothing ; he loves his work ; but having 
thrown himself upon the ministry for a support, and so 
long depended upon it, of course he musTrely upon the 
care of those who, when they caX\ftdL \ms^^^^^ Vs^^^Nsi. 
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their protestations of friendship, and told him he should 
be maintained like a gentleman ; and while old Mr. 
Kirkland lived, things were done in the right way. He 
was a queer man about some things — a very proud and 
worldly man the most of his life ; but he always treated 
your father with profound respect, and so has his family. 
The doctor, however, is now working to displace him; 
what his reasons are, he probably best knows. I have 
no doubt, however, that the interest your father has 
taken in Gertrude Manners has been the cause. The 
doctor seetns jealous of every one that pays any atten- 
tion to her. There will be great trouble in that family, 
I foresee — ^great trouble, or I am mistaken." 

" And, mother, is it not strange that Gertrude seems 
to be so entirely under the doctor's influence ? His word 
seems to be the end of the law with her." 

" Not at all strange, my dear. He is devoted to her, 
gratifies every wish, waits upon her wherever she wishes 
to go, supplies her with any amount of money, and what 
gives him the greater influence over her is his education. 
She has a very inquiring mind, as well as a perfectly 
guileless heart. Poor thing, I am glad she is going to 
school. I have no good opinion of that man." 

" Is it not strange, too, mother, that Gertrude never 
says a word now about the friends she used to have in 
New York ? When we first knew her, she constantly 
talked about Mrs. Jones — she said she loved her like a 
mother ; but she has not mentioned her name for months. 
I think, probably, she has been forbidden because they 
are poor, or perhaps her mind has been prejudiced." 

"No doubt of that, I know some things which it will 
do no good to repeat ; but most probably she has been 
made to feel that the kindness shown her wa» from inter- 
ested motives — that they hoped to be benefited by her 
money ; but the character I have heard of that lady will 
not allow me to believe it. Herman says she is above 
all meanness — a perfect lady — one that, he says, is too 
good to be named by Dr. Wetherbee. It is a strange 
world, dear children, but the Lord reigns." 

" Well, mother, I will tell you what we ought to do. 
Let us put on a cbeeriul isLoe-j^ii^TisA* ^<^^^d^Jb&r to see 
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VLH east down ; we can all do something, I know we can. 
At any rat^, I had rather live on bread and water than 
have him suffer what he has, for some time paat, with 
the fear of being turned off. Let them do their worst ; 
they cannot turn us out of our home until we are ready 
to go ; and, you know, James wrote such an encouraging 
letter, the other day, about his prospects, and he says 
we shall share whatever he has." 

" James Is a noble fellow. Rough as he has been, he 
has a warm heart, and he loves Etta as his own soul ; but 
he has had to struggle hard. Oh, it would be a sad 
thing to tax his kindness. The Lord will provide, then 
let us trust !" 

Blessed refuge for life's weary wanderers 1 Jehovah 
Jireh, let that precious name be engraved over every 
household hearth I On its rich promise let every heart 
repose ; let every occasion when that mighty hand has 
been stretched forth for deliverance, be garnered up in 
the heart, a defence against corroding care and despond- 
ing hope. " They that trust in the Lord shall never be 
confounded !" 

A steamer has stopped at the landing, and a carriage 
is already on its ^fiky to the minister's house. Two 
ladies and a gentleman are within it, bundles of good 
things are stowed away in every vacancy within, and 
well-filled trunks are lashed behind. 

" How many miles, dear Fanny now ?" 

" Only two." 

" And then " 

" Oh, yes — and then I shall be at home, and the aims 
that encircle me will be ready to embrace you — mother, 
and father, and sisters ; dear Willie, how they will love 
you !" Willie's arm could no longer restrain from the 
fond embrace, and their tears of joy fell together. 

" Now, I say, do you two stop ; you only make a baby 
of me. Crying does not agree with me, without I am 
angry." 

" And you, too, dear Carrie — ^there are kisses and fond 
embraces waiting for you, too 1 Oh, how you will love 
them, when you once know them I" ' 

" I know them already, Fan. 1 %x^^c^\ ifiui!!^ ^^ vso^ 

15* 
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Strange things — ^like as not hug your dear old &ther, and 
frighten him." 

" Take care you do not make a mistake, and throw 
your arms around my friend Herman. You will frighten 
him — ^he is dreadfully shy of ladies." 

" Now, Mr. William Ashton, one tting I ask of you, 
that you say nothing to this Mr. Herman, as you call 
him, for like as not, if you talk to him of me, as you 
have talked to me about him, he may, being a suscep- 
tible young man, as you say he is, be making some foolish 
speeches, or doing some foolish thing or other, and my 
heart is engaged, you know it is." 

" To whom, Carrie ?" 

" To whom ? Why, to you and Fanny, you know it 
is ; you have made me love you, and I cannot help it ; 
and I am going to love your old Either, and your 
mother, and those dear sisters, and my heart will be 
full — ^no room for any one else, so they must keep 
off." 

" Oh, there, there ! — do you see those trees ?" * 

" And that cottage just visible amid them ? Is that 
your home, dear Fanny ?" ^. 

But Fanny could only nod her iWa, as with covered 
face she gave secret vent to the fulmess of her feelings, 
while the noble youth by her side pressed the dear hand 
he held, and thanked the Lord for this bright spot in his 
young life ; and he thanked him for the means his Pro- 
vidence had afforded him, whereby he could impart such 
joy and gladness to the loving one beside him, and those 
among whom he was about to be introduced. 

The majestic trees which embowered the home of 
Fanny are now above them, and the neat but unpretend- 
ing dwelling is by their side ; the vehicle has stopped, 
and William is helping his Fanny to alight, but ere her 
feet touch the ground her mother's amis are around her. 
and other arms are stretched out, too. 

" Dear father, where is he ?" 

" He is coming ;" and his venerable form is seen has- 
tening from the door, 

"My father, ray mother, William; this is Mr. Ashtoa 
Miss Carrie Benftou?^ 
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** Mrs. Marshall, I claim a mother's kiss, too. Am I 
not entitled to it ?" and William looked at Fanny. 

" Oh, yes, dear mother, your warmest kiss." 

But Mrs. Marshall had not waited for Fanny's answer. 

The carriage had to be unladen, for William had 
thought what might be needed at a country house, when 
unexpected guests should arrive, and he had laid in a 
store of choicest necessaries, and he and Fanny's father 
are busy* carrying them into the house. 

" Come, pa — come, pa — I want you," and Mr. Mar- 
shall, at the call of his wife, hastened to his study, where 
Fanny, alone with her parents, told her strange story ; 
and then she comes down in haste — she has forgotten all 
about her sprain — and takes William from the cheerful 
group \vith which he is mingling in the lower room, and 
then he takes a hand of each, father and mother, and he 
asks them that they will receive him as their son ; for 
without their free consent he cannot look upon their 
Fanny as his own, although he loves her, and will ever 
love her to his dying day. And Fanny's father lays his 
hand upon his head, and says : 

" We have heard from our daughter's lips, that she 
believes you wort^b|^f her heart, and we have confidence 
that she would nevw yield her love where her judgment 
had any doubt. May the blessing of Abraham's God for- 
ever rest upon you twain." And then, before them both, 
William seals the gift he has received with a warm kiss, 
and tells her now, "that he is happy — too happy for 
words to reveal." 

" And now, dear Fanny, may I ask that your father 
and I be left alone for a short space." 

And soon there were tears upon that old man's flice ; 
for a burden had been rolled away — a life's burden. 
Strange, strange allotment ! The light had broken sud- 
denly upon the dark, dark night. Jehovah Jireh ! Je- 
hovah Jireh [ Praised be his name. 

" And now, dear sir," said William, " from this time 
forth, I wish to have you look upon me as a child gained 
to your circle. If what I have so freely given, and which 
to me is but a trifling sum, shall not accomplish my de- 
sign, which is to free your mind from care.^ and lifik yo^ 
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above dependence upon man, more shall be at your ser- 
vice." 

"More than enough — more than enough. It only 
troubles me lest, in the warmth of your generous feel- 
ings, you are doing injustice to yourself." 

" Fear not that, dear sir ; freely take what I bestow- 
not as from me, I am only the dispenser of God's abund- 
ant mercies to me — to him let all the thanks be given, 
fron^ you and me, from yours and mine." 

" Amen I amen ! Then let us go, and with our dear 
ones bow before his presence, and render, while our 
hearts are warm, the praises that are due." 

A few explanatory words may be necessary at the 
close of this chapter. William Ashton was detained lon- 
ger in N e w Yorx than he at first anticipated. He found 
the case of his friend Herbert not so easily arranged. He 
did what he could, however, and then retumedMio Al- 
bany, where he met the little company with which he 
was to proceed to the house of his Fanny. They had 
waited for him several &vs, as he left strict injunctions 
that for no reason must tney proceed from there without ' 
him. In consequence of Jthe delay. Doctor Benson was 
obliged to relinquish the intent! oi^[^oing any further, 
as he feared to prolong his stay fr^ home. He there- 
fore left his daughter to the care of her new friends, 
William having engaged himself to wait upon her when 
she should determine that her visit must close, and she 
return home. That visit, however, had its own results 
in store for Miss Carrie Benson. 



CHAPTER XXV 

It had been decided that Gertrude should at once be 
placed in a boArding-school, where she would be kept 
under strict surveillance, lest by any possibility she should 
come in contact with some young " scape grace " — a 
term which the doctor applied more particularly to any 
who paid attentions to his charge — and be withdrawn 
from his wholesome influence. And Gertrude had been 
placed there, and although, on some accounts, the disci< 
pline of the establishment was not quite agreeable, nor, 
according to her ideas, consistent with fair personal free- 
dom, yet she made no complaint. Her great anxiety to 
improve the advantages afforded, enabled her to pass 
over even some impositions^ in silence. She had, of 
course, become acquainted with some of the day scholars, 
and would gladly, at times, have accepted their urgent 
invitations to visit at their homes ; but so many objec- 
tions were always ready against her request, she finally 
forbore to ask leave. Occasionally, in fine weather, she, 
with the other boarders, was allowed to walk abroad, 
but one or both of the lady principals invariably attended 
them. It was a stifl^ formal march, through a few 
streets. They walked two and two, somewhat rapidly, 
and were forbidden to do more than make a slight recog- 
nition, should they be saluted on their way by any who 
knew them. This, to most of them, was a matter of no 
consequence ; to Geii;rude, as we shall have occasion to 
see, it resulted in a trial of no small magnitude. 

Gertrude had not forgotten the friends of her evil 
day. She had, indeed, never heard from them since the 
hour when she bade them adieu, and although she had 
written several letters to Mrs. Jones, no answer had been 
received. She knew not how to account for it. She had 
given her letters to the smart, and very complaisant ser- 
vant of the doctor, who always promised " to see that 
the document should be placed in XixA o&i^ b^ bsa ^^"^r^ 
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hands " — and who, as he said, " was very particular in 
his inquiries for letters to her direction." What should 
be the cause, she could not comprehend. Her heart did 
not accuse her ; she loved them still. Could it be that 
they had taken offence at the slight put upon them by 
her aunts in refusing to enter their dwelling ? She could 
hardly believe they would thus resent against her, a riide 
act on the part of those who had the control of her 
movements. One thing she had resolved before she 
reached the city : that she would, when there, at once 
ascertain the truth. This, however, she found no easy 
matter. She was by no means at liberty to go out alone, 
and to ask one of the lady principals to wait upon her 
there, might, she feared, not, be agreeable to them, and 
perhaps equally unpleasant to the friends she wished to 
visit. 

The mind of Gertrude had undergone a mighty 
change within the last two years. It had, doubtless, been 
a gradual process, but only within a short period had she 
herself been conscious of it. As she looked back for a 
few months, she remembered certain states of feeling 
which to her now seemed like the dreams of childhood, 
and could hardly believe they were realities ; her views 
now, were so much more enlarged, and, in regard to 
some things, so different ! She had allowed herself to be 
led, as a child might, without questioning the wisdom of 
lier guide, or the right to direct her steps. Some things 
which had occurred, appeared to her now as being very 
strange, and the motives of some of the actors quite un- 
accountable. Prominent among these, was the conduct 
of her guardian. She did not call him Uncle — he seemed 
to prefer that she should not ; andgas no one encouraged 
her so to do, she had always addressed him as Doctor 
Weatherbee, or Guardy — seldom the latter, she did not 
llxncy it ; there was a familiarity in its- sound which did 
not please her, and it was only on tare occasions that she 
had given him the title. She almost wondered that she 
had not, at the time, exercised more discernment, and 
seen more clearly through his teachings. Now they gave 
her a different impression, in &ct an unfiivorahJe one ; so 
much so, that lae Yvvikd \)ec^mA ^TviK^aU.'^ di&ftgreeabla to 
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h^r. She could not, indeed, specify any one thing that 
ought, of itself, to have led to such a result ; but the 
impression could not be reasoned away — a shadow always 
came over her mind, when his image was in any way 
brought before her. 

She began, also, to have, more definite and correct 
views of her position. The scenes of degradation through 
which she had passed, for a long time after her rescue 
from poverty, still weighed upon her ; she felt as one 
dependent upon the charity of others; every act of kind- 
ness was, to her, a gratuity — something she was not 
entitled to — ^had no reason to expect. She felt like one 
who had no claim upon the world ; as if she had nothing 
to give it in return, and was therefore undei; obligations 
even for a kind word or a smile. Such a feeling, if car- 
ried with her through life, might have led to unhappy 
results. A better state of mind she now possessed. 
She was independent by no favor of any living person ; 
had as good a right to what was legally hers, as any of 
those who were just inheritors with her. She was able 
fully to compensate for the trouble friends or strangers 
might be put to for her sake ; and, beyond all this, a 
power was in her hand — ^not, indeed, entirely at her con- 
trol, at present, but the right to it was hers, and in due 
time she could wield it. She would be responsible for it ; 
it could- do much good or evil, as her choice might dic- 
tate. Such thoughts did not make her vain or imperious. 
Her own kind, loving, trusting heart beat true to nature, 
pure and true, as it had ever done. They tended only to 
add a dignity to her bearing, to lead her to weigh well 
her actions, and do that which was proper, because it was 
so ; not for the re«on that others, under whose control 
she might be for the present, thought it so. 

In looking back, too, she could not but recall some 
scenes, in which the impulses of a child were allowed to 
have free play ; and all she thought and felt, in simple 
honesty, let out. And as these scenes recurred to her 
mind, the rich blood would spread over her cheek ; she 
could feel its warm flush. She wondered how it could 
have happened — how she could have been so off her 
guard ; and yet she could not blsmA t]\% <i\aL4. ^^^^^^a^ 
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it shame that made her blush. He was a noble youth ; 
his image still was grayen on her heart ; she did not 
blush that one so true and pure had won from her a 
token that she loved. No, it was not for that ; most 
nobly had he acted toward her ; his whole heart had he 
opened to her view ; and i^ when their parting hour 
came, and she saw how sad he was, she had let him know 
that she shared his grief, why should she blush for that ? 
But months have passed, years even, and not a line has 
come to her from him or his. She has heard of him, 
indeed — ^has heard that he is rising in the world, that he 
has able friends, that he resides no longer at the humble 
dwelling, nor tends that small shop. He is, no doubt, 
absorbed in his larger business, and she hopes he is no 
longer sad. No, she cannot honestly say thatl She 
cannot truly say, that she hopes he has forgotten her, or 
that dream of their youth. Yet, if he had, there was 
no vow broken ; no pledge had been given, no promise 
made on either side ; they merely understood each 
other's heart. 

For a long time, she could not understand the feelings 
of her fnends, in reference to those who had been wit- 
nesses of her degradation in the city. She thought them 
unreasonable, unkind. But now a feeling of sadness 
comes over her, when her mind reverts to that period of 
humiliation. She could wish that Herbert^ at least, had 
never been a witness to it. He had not, indeed, seemed 
to be affected by it ; but may not his views and feelings 
have changed as well as hers ? may not the higher posi- 
tion he has attained have caused him to look with other 
feelings at the past ? May he not now consider the low 
estate in which she was, when their acquaintance first 
began, if not a dark spot upon her character, at least 
an unpleasant recollection, and something which he would 
be unAvilling to recall, or have generally known ? In 
fact, may it not be the reason why such silence has been 
observed on his part and that of his mother? Could 
she but be assured of it, no pain that her heart could 
suffer would be too much to endure, rather than force 
herself upon their notice. 

It was on a Satnx&siy ^epmocrt^Vci^^xciciQ^of Ootch 
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ber, while walking in Broadway in company with a 
schoolmate, on a special mission to a drygoods store, 
when, near the comer of Park Place, she saw a young 
man approaching, whose gait and form reminded her of 
him who had, in various ways, so long occupied her 
thoughts. At first, the height of his stature, and the 
fully developed form of manhood, forbade the idea ; but 
as they approached each other, that serious, thoughtful 
countenance, that clear soil eye, that fair pale face be- 
tokened Herbert Jones! She could not be mistaken. 
He was walking quite leisurely, and when near to them, 
he turned and looked back, as though in waiting for 
some one to overtake him. As they were about to pass 
each other, their eyes met, and she noticed that he 
seemed to start, and that a deep flush at once suffused 
his countenance. She was almost ready to stop and put 
out her hand in recognition, but the serious look he fixed 
upon her, forbade. Inmiediateiy, her companion asked — 

" Who is that ?" 

And they passed by him. Impelled by an irresistible 
curiosity, Gertrude turned her head ; he was looking 
toward her. Immediately, his hat was raised, and his 
dark hair fell off from his fair forehead. Ah! there 
could be no mistake now ! He extended his hand ; but 
only as he saw she was doing the same. The grasp, on 
his part, was not that of an old friend ; not so warm aa 
hers, for which afterward she chided herself severely 

" Miss Manners ? — I believe I am not mistaken. 

" Mr. Jones — my friend. Miss Maxwell." 

Gertrude was confused, and glad to say anything to 
hide her feelings, or to break the cold, stiff attitude in 
which she found herself, with one who once had been 
familiar as a brother. His obeisance to the lady, whose 
name Gertrude had mentioned, at once enabled each to 
withdraw a hand which had done such unsatis&rCtory 
work, and no doubt they felt relieved. 

" A long time since we have met. Miss Manners," 

" A long time ! How is your mother ?" 

" Quite weU, I thank you. Have you been long in the 
city ?" 

" About two months." 
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" Indeed !" And suddenly, the flush, which had lin- 
gered on the face of Herbert, fled away ; that reply had 
troubled him, 

Gertrude noticed it. She knew t.oo well the phases of 
that countenance ; oft had she, in former days, watched 
its changing aspect. Oh, how she wished they were 
alone ! — that if this were to be their last meeting, it 
might afford some opportunity, at least, for an explana- 
tion on her part. 

There seemed to be nothing further which either of 
them had to say ; and they were about to separate, when 
a young gentleman came up, doubtless the one whom 
Herbert appeared to have been waiting for. He came 
immediately to the group, and addressed both ladies 
with the familiarity of an old acquaintance. It was 
Herman Granite. 

"Ladies, your most obedient. Out of school, hey! 

and all alone ! Are not the Misses H afraid to trust 

two of their most — ^most dangerous misses without a gar- 
dian ? — in Broadway, too !" 

" You are grandly mistaken, my good sir," replied Miss 
Maxwell. " You see the only dangerous or rascinating 
character here is Miss Manners, and I am sent, you know, 
to watch her ; but she pays no regard to the rules, for 
she stopped this young gentleman — or pardon me, dear 
— allowed herself* to be stopped, and addressed, and all 
that ; and now you are adding to our dilemma." 

" Well, really, I hope you will keep mum ; but I think 
there is no fear of that, since you are both hnplicated. 
Miss Manners, have you any messages for Kirkland 
Place ? Perhaps my friend Herbert has told you, we arc 
on our way up this afternoon, going to spend a few days 
at Mr. Marshall's." 

Will you call at my aunt's ?" 

If I can thereby do you a fiivor, most certainly." 
The young gentleman colored somewhat as he said 
this ; no doubt there were some reminiscences on his 
part not so agreeable — if he had not been insulted by 
its master, he had been able to understand some broad 
jBints. " I am goinj^*p especially for the benefit af my 
friend here to xecroit \:^ ^^^xXv:** 



ii 
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•* Oh, thank you. If you should go there, you can say 
that I am well." 

Gertrude looked at Herbert. She saw indeed that he 
was pale and thin, but she did not speak. Herman ad- 
dressed the remark to her : 

" And I shall say you are very happy ?" - 

"No, Mr. Herman Granite," replied Miss Maxwell, 
'* you need tell no such story as that. Happy ! What hap- 
piness do vou suppose such girls as we can enjoy, mewed 
up in a prison, and watched like mice, when we want to 
be gadding about, calling on friends, walking with our 
beaux, and doing just what we like — ^no, tell her aunts 
she is very miserable, cries every night." 

" Oh, Maggie I" 

" It is truth — are you happy ? Ifow say it." 

Herman saw, whether Herbert did or not, those 
beautiful eyes of Gertrude's were gathering moisture. 
She was deeply excited, and there was an evident tremor 
to the tones of her voice as she replied : 

" If you please, you may say I am as happy as I ever 
expect to be — that is, should they *ask you." 

"Now, Gertrude Manners, you know it is no such 
thing. As happy as you expect to be ! — you know well 
enough you have a most beautiM fairy world before you 
— a rich heiress, plenty of beaux at your command, a 
manor to bestow upon your husband, and all the nice 
things in the world ready at* you bidding. You will be 
too happy, you know you will." 

" Well, Herbert," said young Granite, " you and I 
Khali be too late for the boat." 

" May I ask you, Mr. Jones," said Gertrude, her voice 
very low and broken, " where does your mother reside 
now — ^I believe she has changed her residence ?" 

Herbert immediately drew from his pocket-book a 
card- and presenting it : 

" My mother, and Ellen also, will be happy to see you." 

He did not say we. Gertrude noticed it; how her 
heart swelled ; she could not have spoken, had she ever 
80 much need for words. The gentlemen bowed, and 
the little party separated. 

" What a handsome fellow XImAi Is&i. icpass^ Sa\ "Wgs^ 
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is he, Gertrude? I noticed him the other eTening at 
Lib Granite's party, but he was so taken up with Sue 
Stansbury, I could not get a chance to be introduced ; 
she hung around him all the evening. Now I know all 
about him. He is the very young man Mr, Granite has 
set up in that fine store in Maiden Lane. He is verj 
smart, they say. What a fine eye he has! — ^but how 
dreadfully sober he looked to-day ; and you, too, Gerty, 
you seemed all the time ready for a cry. Is he some 
old lover, and you moaning over departed pleasures? 
Oh, dear me! if I had your money — but here's the 
store." 

" Maggie, now I want you to do me a favor. I will 
not be gone over half an hour. I may not have sach 
another opportunity, you know. I wish to call on an old 
friend, a lady." 

'' Mrs. Jones ?" 

" We are near to the house ; you can do the shopping 
as well without me." 

" I will, dear ; but make all the haste you can.'* 

" In half an hour I will be here." 

It was indeed a change, a great change, Gertrude 
saw at once, as she entered the new residence of Mrs. 
Jones. The house was of three stories, the lower part 
indeed occupied by the store, but there were a good 
sized entry, neatly carpeted, a wide staircase, and spacious 
rooms above, furnished well, but not gaudily, all in the 
most perfect order — a great contrast to her fonner 
abode. 

A servant introduced her to the parlor, and for a few 
moments she was left alone. Thoughts of the past 
rushed to her mind, her heart was full, and it required 
all her energy to keep back the tokens of excitement 
As Mrs. Jones entered, well dressed, and with a fresh- 
ness of countenance Gertrude had never witnessed be- 
fore in her friend, she arose to meet her, and the lady 
exclaimed : 

" Why, my dear girl, can it be you I" 

Gertrude could not speak. Her arms were around 
the neck of her old friend, and her tears flowed freely. 
Pressing the dear girl to her bosom, for she truly loved 
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her, strange as had been her silence toward them, Mrs. 
Jones led her to the so& and sat beside her. 

" You love us still, dear Gertrude ?" 

" I have no fiiend on earth but you." 

And again she ' pressed h6r arms more closely, and 
leatied upon the bosom of the kind lady, who had been 
her friend when darkness and sorrow threw their gloom 
about her. For some moments thus they sat in silence, 
when Mrs. Jones resumed. 

" I had almost feared you had forgotten us ?" 

" Never, never for one moment I" 

And then the strange revelation came out — that Mrs. 
Jones had written, and that Gertrude had written, again 
and again, but neither had received a letter. 

" I suppose, I believe, dear Gertrude, that this has not 
been by accident. No doubt, for some reason, your 
relations fear that an intimacy might be a disadvantage 
to you ; they wish the past obliterated, at least from your 
mind." 

" It never can be ! — I do not wish it to be — ^no, it will 
ever remain, dear Mrs. — dear mother I" 

Speaking that word, brought back feelings too power- 
farfor even the lady herself, and she, too, had to let nature 
have its way. 

Gertrude was the first to speak. 

*' No earthly power can ever turn from my remem- 
brance what you have been to me. I see now that I 
have been deceived ; but why, I cannot understand. May 
I still look to you as I once did ? Will you believe that 
my heart is true to you ?" 

" I do not doubt it, dear Gertrude ; that is, I have 
not been willing to believe, although others have tried to 
persuade me, that you had changed." 

That was an unfortunate, an unguarded expression. 
Alas ! had she known how the thought, thus thrown out, 
like a cruel dart, had pierced the true, warm feelings of 
that sensitive girl, she would surely never have allowed 
it to come from her lips. But it is spoken, and it has 
changed, with electric speed, not the feelings of Ger- 
trude's heart, but the determination of her will. It has 
unfolded to her most clearly tUe caA]Ai^ fet ^S^L<^ <y^^^^ 
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serve of Herbert. She has lost his confidence, and— 
luid no consideration can tempt her to endeavor to regain 
it. Dear as he had been to her, the tie is broken — she \a 
i-esolved it shall be broken ! It will not be easily done, 
although in this moment of excited feeling, she thinks 
the pang is past. It will hold its own awhile ; it will be 
only by time, and the intervention of some more feiscin- 
ating, absorbing object, that she will succeed. Ahs 
for her peace ! It had been upon her mind to 
speak of Herbert, to ask about his circumstances, 
and his prospects — above all, about his health. Now 
her lips were sealed. She merely said— ^for slie could 
not avoid doing so — ^that she had met him, and re- 
ceived his card, and thus was enabled to find where 
they lived. 

" I am so sorry, too," said Mrs. Jones, " that Ellen is 
not in. She would be so glad to see you, and little 
Charlie I Charlie is off with the boys this afbernoon. 
He and Ellen often speak about you, and of the nice 
times we used to have. Herbert has not been well; 
when you met him he must have been on his way to the 
boat. He and his old fi-iend Herman are going to the 
country to spend some days. Herbert is quite out of 
health. He has had a very troublesome affair, ^Chftt 
has worried him exceedingly — perhaps you have heard 
of it ?» 

" I have heard nothing." 

" Well, it has been somewhat public. A foolish busi- 
ness it was, altogether. A young girl — not very young 
either — with whom he became intimate, when he attended 
a meeting he established up town, took it into her head 
to fall in love with him, and possibly she thought he had 
with her. He merely paid that attention to her, a young 
man might to one who came to him fo».- spiritual ad\ace, 
and I suppose he was off his guard, but she tried to 
make out that they were engaged. The foolish thing I 
— there was nothing further from his thoughts, fie 
has too much on his mind to be thinking of any such 
matter. I hope he will put all love-scrapes off until he 
gets a few years older. That business, however, is 
all settled now. S\ie ift\m^ ^^ ^wsSA. xLot do any- 
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thing, and dropped it; at least her friends dropped 
it for her. They found they would be only injuring 
themselves by troubling him. Herbert has very warm 
and powerful friends now. It has vexed him, however, 
and made him almost ready to leave the city entirely." 

Gertrude listened to the story in silence — her mind, in 
feet, was in a trance — she had no reply to make, and, as 
the half hour had expired, she arose to depart 

" Must you leave so soon ?" 

" A friend is waiting for me in Broadway ;" and then 
she told abt)ut her being at school, and how difficult it 
was for her to leave. 

" But when you can, dear Gertrude, come and see me; 
you will be ever welcome." 

Gertrude did not reply — ^her feelings were highly 
wrought up — tears stood in her eyes as she took a part- 
ing kiss, and then, with love to Ellen and Charlie, she 
went on her way, almost regretting that she had called. 
Yet it was something to know that she had still a place 
in the heart of her old friend, and that there had been an 
opportunity for explanation on both sides, in regard to 
their long silence. 

"Miss Manners, your obedience is quite commend- 
able !" This was the salutation Gertrude received as she 
was about to enter the dry-goods shop where she had 

left her companion. It was the younger Miss H who 

addressed her. This lady, it seems, had not quite the 
confidence in her pupils which they supposed, and had 
followed at some distance behind them. Her excuse to 
Miss Maxwell was, that she had forgotten some things 
which she wished to procure, and concluded to take a 
walk to the store herself. Whatever the motive, it was 
unfortunate for them that she had come along in time to 
notice the departiXB| of the J^oung gentlemen \d|tt|ci«hom 
they had been conwrsing, and reached the stcflKnly to 
find Miss Maxwell aione. That young lady waPftanding 
by hei* side as she thus addressed^Gertrude, and, without 
saying a word, looked a thousand thoughts at her com- 
panion, none of them very agreeable. 

" If you are through with your visits, Miss Manners, 
we will return home.' 
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Without any reply, the two culprits — ^for such they 
were looked upon by the lady — followed her as well as 

they could through the crowd, for Miss H was a 

brisk walker, and no doubt the excitement under which 
she labored added to her usual speed. 

As they entered their dwelling, the lady told them 
they might retire to their own room imtil summoned to 
leave it. This they were glad to do, as it would relieye 
them from the embarrassment of her presence. 

" A pretty kettle of fish we have cooked 1" said Miss 
Maxwell, as they closed the door; " what shall we do?" 

" You have done nothing to merit displeasure ; I am 
alone the guilty one, and I shall be prepared to take my 
own part." 

" Good gracious me, Gerty I don't talk of taking your 
o^vn part ! Do, for goodness sake, think of something 
by way of excuse — ' your aunts ordered you to call some- 
where,' or ' do something,' or ' you heard a friend was 
dying ' — that would be better, may be ; but whatever 
you do, don't talk of taking your own part! it will 
make bedlam — turn the house inside out." 

" I shall tell the simple truth, come of it what may. 
We have done nothing in itself wrong." 

" Right and wrong depends, you know, upon circum- 
stances. Orders here, you must understand, are always 
right — to break them, wrong — yes, something worse than 
wrong, it is larceny, felony, all but murder ! But do, 
for goodness sake, Gertrude, think of something to say!" 

" I have thought — ^I awi, thinking. Our speaking to 
the gentlemen was entirely my fault, you are clear in 
every way." 

" I shall deny that, Gerty ; you shall not bear the blame 
all alone. If they come too hard upon me, I shall talk 
about^eaving. I can leave, if so itjplease me, but ym^ 
you know, are put so especially ui£er their watch and 
care, they have got so on the right side of your guardian, 
they feel that they can do as they please with you." 

" They might, perhaps, some time since ; but I do not 
feel as I once did. I came here to learn, not to be 
watched, and treated as ono who had no principles — that 
ia^ no good ones? 
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** Yes ; but you know young girls are not supposed to 
have any. So think these ladies; and they stand so 
high, and have such a reputation, and all that, and have 
such a way of gulling the public, and parents, and guard- 
ians in particular, that they keep a high head and a 
strong hand. Oh, dear! what a dreadful thing it is to 
be a girl 1 or at least, to be under the surveillance of old 
maids. I wish the old plagues knew what it was to have 
a beau, or a sweetheart, or something or other to melt 
the stiffhess out of their hearts. Gerty, I am in mortal 
fear of them — are not you ?" 

" I do not wish any difficulty with them, and do not 
intend to have any." 

" How will you help it ? Like as not they will have 
the whole conclave called together — Mons. Bajaud, the 
dancing-master, and Bucheaud, the music-master, and 
Heriot, the drawing-master, and very likely Parson 

K , the major-general of the whole establishment. 

If he is here, I shall give clear up. The sound of his 
voice will be enough for me. Oh, dear I how my heart 
beats, Gerty I I have a good mind to run away — ^if I 
only knew where to run to I But I suppose they would 
have old Hayes, and all his posse, hunting me up, and 
frighten our folks to death with an advertisement in the 
paper. But do tell me, Gertrude Manners, what you 
are going to do ? and don't sit there looking as uncon- 
cerned as if nothing had happened." 

" Nothing has happened, as yet." 

" Nothing happened 1 You will see. I don't believe 
you know what strict orders have been given concerning 
you." 

" Orders I Of what nature ?" 

"Why, about your visiting or being visited. I have 
heard all about it through one of the assistant teachers ; 
but I have never said anythingtp you, because I thought 
it might try your feelings, ^ut now, it seems to me, 
you ought to know the truth, for you may, if you are at 
all obstinate or * obstropulous,' get into a muss, not only 
with the folks here, but with your own friends. They 
are peculiar, are they not ?" 

"My friends?" 
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* Yes, your uncle and aunts. I guess Aa is a little gay, 
I don't know much about your aunts, only I have heard 
tliat they are very proud and overbearing, and very rich. 
But your uncle, or guardian, or whatever he is — ^I should 
call him "your lover, if it wasn't that he had married your 
aunt." 

" Dear Maggie Maxwell, do not talk so ; it is hardly 
kind in you to suggest such an idea — to me, at least." 

" Geity, you know I love you, as all the rest of the girls 
do ; but Zlove you dearly , I would say nothing to hurt 
your feelings ; yet you ought to know the whole truth. 
Your guardian is looked upon by many in the city as a 
man of very loose principles. I could tell you some 
things which I have heard that would make your hair 
stand on end, but I shall not name them to you, only 
this, I tell you : do not trust too implicitly to his honesty. 
His pecuUar conduct, since you have been her^ has been 
noticed by all the girls. But let that go. You know 
when you came, that your aunt accompanied you, and 
she had a long confab with the principals, and, it seems, 
told them, ' that you were an unsophisticated young crea- 
ture, who knew nothing about the world ; that, unfortu- 
nately, you were heiress to a very large property, and 
that there were persons trying to get roimd you, and 
exert an influence over you ; that there was one young 
man, in particular, with whom you had been accident- 
ally thrown, who was trying hard to win your affections, 
no doubt with a view to your property.' Now, do not 
be angry with mo, Gerty." 

" I am not angiy with you ; but it is a shameful story, 
utterly untrue." 

" That is very likely. You know it is not any matter 
to some people whether a story is true or not, so long as 
their ends are accomplished. The object, no doubt, was 
to impress upon the minds of the principals the iiecessity 
of watching you closely ; and I have no doubt our being 

sent off alone, and Miss H coming over as she 

did, was all done for the purpose of finding out some- 
thing. Are you going to tell them where you have 
been ?'* 

" I did design to, \)\x\> ftmci% ^a\x Y^a^^ told me all this, 
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I tbink I shall not say where I went. You d\) not 
know ?" 

" I do not know anything — ^I have my own particular 
head to take care of — ^am dreadfully oblivious about 
other matters, when I have a mind to be — and if young 
Jones is your favorite, they will never get his name out 
of me." 

"Maggie Maxwell! I hope you will never mention 
that name to me in any such connection. His mother is 
a dear friend, a good, faithful friend, to me ; but I ask 
you never to speak of Herbert Jones as anything to 
me." 

" Oh, well, Gerty, I must believe what you say ; but I 
thought you acted strangely when you met him, and he 
did, too ; but that is your own business — no one will be 
the wiser for what I saw or thought. He is handsome 
enough, Gerty, for any girl to be willing to have a little 
fuss about; if those eyes of his had looked at me as I 
saw them glance at you, once or twice, I would be will- 
ing to bear all the frowns the old maids could put on, and 
all their reproof and punishment into the bargain." 

"You will find yourself utterly mistaken, Maggie. 
Herbert Jones is as far from thinking of me as he is of 
the most perfect stranger, and I have reason to believe 
that his opinion of me is unfavorable." 

" Then, I shall put him out of my books, at once, Gerty ; 
any one that does not think well of you I don't want to 
have anything to do with. Sue Stansbury may have him, 
and welcome ; she is a real beau-catcher ; like as not she 
has got him already. But all this is nothing to the point 
I was driving at, and that was, to let you know how you 
are regarded by the lady principals, and what has been 
said to them about you ; they think, in feet, Gerty, that 
you are a soft, weak-minded girl, and that they can 
frighten yon into anything, and do with you just what 
they please." 

" And do you think so, too ?" 

" Dear Gerty, you know better than that I" and Maggie 
threw her arms about the neck of her friend ; for she 
saw, by the deep flush upon Gertrude's feice, and the tear 
that started to her eye, that Tiexfe^YDL^^N^^T^^^^osS^ 
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touched. " I know you, darling, as the Misses H do 

not ; no one knows you as I do, Gerty, nor loves you 
half so much. Do you not believe it ?" 

" I do, dear Maggie." 

The young ladies had abundant time for all they had 
to say, for no summons came to them ; and the shades of 
evening were already falling over the great city. They 
were in their own bedroom — a small apartment in the 
third story. At length they heard the supper bell ring. 
Shall we consider that a summons?" said Maggie. 
I am dreadful hungry. Do you think they mean to 
starve us, so as to make our delinquencies very sensihly 
experienced ? What do you think, Miss Gerty ? or are 
you not thinking, at all, about such a very sordid matter ? 
Up in the clouds — are you not, my dear ?" 

" Not so far as that, Maggie ; I am not very hungry, 
though." 

" You never are, I believe, Gerty. I do not know what 
makes you look so beautiful ; it is not eating, at any rate. 
But there comes some one ; now for the summons I" 

A step was heard approaching; it stopped at their 
door — there was a gentle tap. Gertrude rose quickly, 
and opened it ; a courtesy was dropped by a pleasant- 
looking young Irish woman, as she entered and placed on 
their table a small tea-tray, containing a few slices of dry 
bread and two tumblers of cold water. The young wo- 
man wiped her eyes with her apron, and for a moment 
seemed too much overcome to say aught to the prisoners 
— ^for such it seemed they were. At length she made 
out, though in broken accents, to unburden her mind : 

" The mistress — ^bid me — say — ^here was your supper, 
young ladies ; but it is not Betsey Kelly that can see 
your dear young selves so treated, and ye will no take it 

amiss " What they were in danger of taking amiss 

from Betsey, the girls could not comprehend, until, div- 
ing into her long pockets, she took out two large pieces 
of queen's cake, and put into each of their hands. Ger- 
trude, to whom she first presented a piece, shook her 
head: 

"No, no, Betsey." 

"It is no property o£ \3afe xc^s^x^'^!^\K^ '^jk^&bl5j,\ it'i 
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"bought with my own money, and sweet it is to do any- 
thing for one that has been helpful to my own blood." 

*' What mean you, Betsey ?" 

" And is it not yourself that put Pat Kelly's wife and 
childer into a decent house, and helped them when they 
were down in the mire and no able to help themselves ? 
I knew ye did not remember me when I came to this 
place, a week that's gone, but I knew you for the same 
dear young lady, and if it's no offence, you'll oblige me 
much by receiving this same." 

" Oh, thank you, Betsey, you are very kind ; I will 
take it, then." 

" And you, too, my young leddy," handing a piece to 
Miss Maxwell. 

" Thank you, Betsey ; we will remember you for this, 
but say nothing about it to any one in the house ; you 
may lose your place if you do." . 

" Never fear the like of me ; and it's not loss of the 
place that would hinder me, but it might bring more 
trouble on your dear young heads. The Lord bless you 
both, and you, miss, in particular," looking at Gertrude, 
" for ye are kind to the poor." 

And Betsey stepped out, walking briskly down the 
stairs. 

" What a good soul she is ! But let us eat our prison 
fare first, and keep this for dessert. What was it she 
said about your helping Pat somebody or other, Gerty ? 
You haven't begun already to disburse your charities ?" 

" Oh, it was only a little assistance I rendered to a 
poor and worthy woman who had lost her husband. It 
seems Betsey is the husband's sister. She must have a 
kind heart, indeed, to feel so much for a fevor done to a 
sistfer-in-law and her children. The Irish have warm 
hearts, if they are so reckless at times." 

" Commend me to Betsey ! this cake is delicious. You 
are a real trump, Gerty I Who would have thought that 
you had such a fairy friend in this old Bluebeard castle? 
Well, I shan't starve to-night, at any rate. I wonder if 
we are to be kept here over Sunday. We shall have a 
still time of it. What a pity we did not give Betsey 
some money to lay in a store for us I" 
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^^ She might be found out, and would bo brought into 
trouble for our aakes." 

The event which had taken place at this celebrated 
school, was one that could not be passed over in silence. 
The main feature in the establishment, and one which 
its principals prided themselves most on, was the strict 
discipUne enforced by them in reference to any mingling 
of the young girls, intrusted to their care, with the 
world in general, and young men in particular. The 
latter were regarded by these ladies as reprobates, all 
of them, against whose contaminating influence the 
closest watch must be maintained. No matter what 
other things were not learned at this famous school, 
one thing, at least, was taught them — "that they 
themselves had no principles which could be trusted be- 
yond -the eye of their teachers or guardians ; and that 
there was no virtue in any man who had not arrived 
at the mature age when spectacles were needed, and 
grey hairs were very visible." And there were some 
parents, although we rejoice that the number was very 
small, and some guardians, both of the male and female 
sex — maiden aunts, or widows, who had been deceived 
in early life — enough, we say, of such, to patronize the 
establishment, and for this special feature in it, to give it 
a good support. The principals, without doubt, felt 
strong in their position, and, as Maggie said, " held a 
high head and managed matters with a strong hand." It 
had even been whispered abroad, that more than one 
young girl of weak nerves, had been released from their 
care to be placed under the watch of a lunatic asylum. 

They were " strong-minded women " — ^too much so for 
any hope that their hand would ever be sought for by 
tlie other sex — hearts^ they liad none of any consequence 
to bestow. That such characters should have been in- 
trusted with those of their own sex in the spring-time of 
being, when their delicate natures were in all the sensi- 
tiveness of youth, and ready to be molded into the most 
lovely forms of hunianity, is, indeed, a strange as well as 
a sad fact. Some, indeed, may not have been materially 
injured who passed through its tedious course, but we 
doubt much it* all who sojourned there, do not now look 
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back upon that period of their life as a very dark spot, 
and more than that, if some do not, in the bitterness of 
their heart, charge the sad mistake they have made in 
their life-career, to the hateful influence of " Bluebeard 
castle," the common title which they gave it. 

The Rev. Mr. K had been a rake in his youth. 

He reformed in time to pursue an education and get into 
the ministry. He was, no doubt, thoroughly reformed, 
and, as is often the case, from being a libertine had be- 
come an anchorite. To what denomination he belonged, 
we do not choose to say. We believe he was a good 
man, after a sort, but we believe he had hard work to be 
so. He certainly had but little of that external suavity 
which commends the preacher of the Gospel to the hearts 
of men. He had some interest in this school, but how 
much, none but himself and its principals ever knew. He 
exerted his influence for it ; visited it regularly every 
week ; occasionally, on rainy Sabbaths, read one of his 
dry sermons to the poor young prisoners. He had no 
regular charge of his own, having received, by a lucky 
marriage, money enough to enable him to live without a 
parish. He lectured to them on ethics and rhetoric, and 
dry and wearisome enough these talks were ; they can- 
not, properly, be dignified with the title of lectures. In 
other ways, too, he made his presence as unpleasant to 
the young creatures who had to undergo his inflictions, 
as the exercises themselves were unprofitable. 

He had moreover been called in on some occasions — 
in obstinate cases— to assist the principals in carrying 
out their system of discipline. Strong-minded as they 
were, being, after all, only women, the presence of a 
man — a stern man, a reverend, with a brown wig, large 
eyes, and of course large spectacles, black mounted, 
coarse complexion, a broad nose, and a ferocious mouth, 
with a very gruff voice — ^the presence of such a man was 
quite a help. 

^ The night passed, and the Sabbath morning broke clear 
4nd still. The bells rang, and the multitudes walked the 
streets to their places of worship. Each lady principal 
took her turn to attend service, one in the morning, and the 
other in the afternoon. The brqad and -wat^t -w^a «ftjafe ^is^ 
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regularly, as each bell rung, for a meal, and the twa dfr 
linquents received no summons to leave their room. 
What extras were smuggled under Betty's apron, or in 
her pockets, is of no consequence now, nor where they 
came from. Betty proved herself a grand purveyor on a 
small scale. 

Another night came and went, and Monday morning 
ushered in a cold, wet, imcomfortable day. 

About nine o'clock, or perhaps a quarter of an hoar 
before nine, Betty entered the room, with rather a pale 
£ice. 

" The mistress would be glad to see the young ladies 
in the school-room." 

Aud without a word further, Betty closed the door, 
and retreated down-stairs. 

" Now for it, Grerty 1 The hour of trial has come — ^how 
do you feel ?" 

*' I feel just the same, Maggie, as I have, only more 
determined to submit to their caprice no longer. I 
shall throw myself beyond their control, by leaving the 
school." 

" I fear you will find, Gerty, you cannot do that, 
until this stain is washed out. Do you not realize that the 
honor and integrity of the institution has been invaded ? 
After you have been made an example o^ then, perhaps, 
they may send you off, with some disgraceful story 
attached to you. They shall not do that^ though, while I 
have a tongue in my head to contradict their falsehoods. 
But come, dear, let us go, or the old maids will be pok- 
ing after us themselves." 

As the girls entered the school-room, they perceived 
at once there was some peculiar ceremony on hand, for 
the pupils were all seated on their stools, with their 
backs to the desks, which were ranged round the walls 

of the room, and the Misses H , with their two 

assistants, were seated at one end of the apartment. At 

the head of the band was the Rev. Mr. K , with 

spectacles on, looking peculiarly savage. He stood with 
one hand restinsf on a high desk, and a small pamphlet 
in the other. The two young ladies made their obei- 
sance, and were procecSi-w^ \,o XJoaX* ^^y\. cif the room 
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where their desks stood, when the voice of the elder 
Miss H arrested them. 

" This way, if you please ; your presence is required 
this way. Miss Manners, do you hear ?" 

Gertrude was thus addressed by name, because when 
her companion stopped, she either did not hear, or did 
not intend to obey, but continued on. The tones of the 
lady's voice, however, were so decided, that she halted 
and looked for further orders. 

" This way, miss, this way ; your hearing methinks is 
not good this morning." 

Maggie had taken a stand at the spot designated by 
the finger of the lady, not far from the centre of the 
room, a large apartment running the whole width of the 
house. She had been a long time at the school, and had 
become more accustomed to its discipline, and more 
thoroughly broken into obedience. Gertrude walked up 
beside her companion, although with evident reluctance. 
Her spirit was roused. She felt that the whole concern 
was a mighty imposition, and her arraignment an insult 
to her age and her sex. She did not wish to make a 
scene, or she would have walked from the room — that, 
however, she would not have been permitted to do. 

It was a beautiful sight just then, could her form, so 
finished in its grace, and her countenance, so bright and 
finished in expression, have been daguerreotyped ; never 
before probably had her claims to the highest beauty 
been so clear and undisputed. The girls looked at her 
with admiration. They would have pitied her but for 
the calm, scornful dignity of her bearing. Some of them 
almost envied her position, for they could perceive she 
felt herself above the petty tyrants who were using the 
little power which peculiar circumstances gave them, to 
insult and degrade her. The latter they could not do ; 
the former she was already enduring. 

With a wave of her hand, the elder Miss H signi- 
fied to the reverend gentleman " that the performance 
might commence." Whether Mr. K had been sum- 
moned for the special occasion, or was there of his own 
accord, is not material. He often came on Monday 
nwminor, and op3ned the school with prayer — ^probably 
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to sanctify it for the week ; it needed some such ezer< 
cise of the right kind every day. Whether his was rf 
that sort we will not pretend to determine. 

The voice of the reverend gentleman was in keeping 
with his appearance, for when he said, *' Let us pray," 
it seemed as if the sound came from the full blast of a 
trombone. And a brass prayer it was ; the ring of the 
metal was more evident than anything else about it. In 
mercy, however, to the young folks present, who had to 
be thus tortured, it was reasonably short. 

Another wave of the hand, and another blast firom the 
instrument, answered, ^^ that the rules and regulations of 
the school were to be read." There was the most pro- 
found silence during the performance of this ceremony—- 
for it was nothing more — ^these being already deeply en- 
graved upon the memories of all present. This &xce 

ended, the elder Miss H proclaimed from her seat, 

in quite a gracious manner for her, " That as Miss Max- 
well had not been guilty to the extent of her companion, 
and ^d suffered a pensdty commensurate with her delin- 
quency (she might have done so but for Betty's provi- 
dence), she could take her usual seat." 

Maggie was not prepared for this. Her spirit was on 
the point of rebellion. She widied to be a joint partner 
with her fellow culprit to the end. For a moment she 
hesitated, when the stern brass instrument belched forth 
in ringing notes : 

" Miss Maxwell, you hear the sentence — ^you are par- 
doned — take your seat." 

Terrified by a voice she had associated with all that 
was severe and hateful, her resolution ^ed, and think* 
ing that perhaps her obstinacy might only make matters 
worse with Gertrude, she turned and walked with a 
modest step toward her usual seat ; but the girls could 
see that there were tears in Maggie's eyes, and that it 
was no choice of hers to be thus severed from her 
friend. 

Again the voice of the elder lady is raised : 

" Miss Manners, you have heard the rules of this insti- 
tution, and you must be conscious of having in a flagrant 
manner violated t\\em. Bu\. u^a ^ow\i^vQ already suffered 
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something by way of penalty, you shall be pardoned, and 
again permitted to resume your station in the school, on 
condition that you acknowledge you have done wrong, 
ask our pardon for the offence, and give me in private 
the name and residence of the person or persons you had 
the rashness to visit without leave." 

The color crimsoned the cheeks of the beautiful girl, 
but for some reason she made no reply. 

" You hear the terras which Miss H^ ^ has given for 

your restoration — and very just, and very reasonable — 
what say you to them, miss ?" 

The latter sentence came out with a stern ring. 

" I cannot comply with them, sir ; and do not wish to 
be considered any longer a member of this school." 

^^Ah ha I ah ha I you do not, hey I But suppose you can- 
not help yourself? You, very unfortunately for this re- 
spectable establishment, have been received here, and 
placed under the special care of these young ladies, and un- 
der their care you shall remain. Their discipline you must 
submit to uutU this breach of decorum has been aliened 
for. Your presence here is of no consequence — no con- 
sequence, I can assure you ; but the rules and regulations 
of this establishment are of consequence, and cannot be 
violated with impunity — that you will find, to your sor- 
' row, if you do not yield at once." 

The stem delivery of this harangue went to the very 
heart of the poor girl, and the stand which she perceived 
they were determined to take, alarmed her. Her friends 
— even if she had any — ^were far away; and if they knew 
of her situation, she had no reason to believe would do 
anything for her deliverance ; her spirits sank, but she 
could not yield. 

" I am willing to acknowledge, sir, that I regret hav- 
ing broken any of the rules, although confident I am 
' that it was done with no bad intent ; but so unwilling 
am I to be bound in future by such restrictions, that I 
prefer not to stay." 

The elder Miss H now arose from her seat, and 

opening a door which led to an adjoining apart- 
ment — 

^^ Miss Manners, will you walk ia here ? exlcIi cAxidnfi^ 
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is enough to demoralize a whole school. Walk in, will 
you, miss ?" 

Not disposed to make a scene, or create unnecessary 
confusion, by resistance, Gertrude obeyed the mandate. 
As soon as she did so, the lady spoke. 

" The school will go on with its exercises. Mr. K , 

will you favor me with your presence ?" 

The gentleman, clearing his throat with a loud, bnasB 
hem, -walked in with the lady, and the door was closed. 

" Now, Miss Manners, I wish you to understand that I 
am not to be trifled with. It would be an easy matter 
for me to dismiss you, and deprive you at once, of the 
benefits of our institution. I have done so, in some cases, 
but you have put it out of my power ; or rather, I do 
not see fit to do so under present circumstances. The 
impression would at once be made upon those under my 
care, that you had succeeded in setting at naught my 
authority." 

"I have acknowledged Miss H ^, that I regretted 

haviflg broken any of your rules." 

*' I know you did so, but with a reservation ; besides, 
you are not your own mistress; your legal guardians 
have intrusted you to me, with strict injunctions — very 
strict injunctions concerning you. To them I am amen- 
able, and to no one else. I insist, therefore, upon hearing 
fi'om you own lips the name of the family, or the pei*son, 
you called upon at the time you took advantage of the 
liberty accorded you !" 

" They are friends of mine, of respectability. I do 
not wish them to be troubled on my accomit." 

" Their names, I ask you, and place of residence ?" 

Gertrude was silent. 

"This is strange conduct for a young lady — ^very 
strange, allow me to say!" The large spectacles were 
glaring at her, as the brass voice thus uttered its surprise. 

Gertrude was still silent. 

" Am I to understand, Miss Manners, that you defy my 
authority ?" 

"I have no wish, Miss H , to offend you further; 

my wish and intention is, to withdi-aw entirely from your 
care and not trouble y o>i m\)Q. tbc^ Y^^"*fcTkS5»:' 
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" That has nothing to do with the question. Do yoa 
intend to defy my authority ?" 

" I consider, after what I have told you, that you have 
no authority over me." 

"You are mistaken — you are mistaken — you are greatly 
mistaken, miss I This lady has been intrusted, by those 
who have power to say what you shall or shall not do, 
with the charge of you ; they, and they only, can dictate 
as to your removal. You are greatly mistaken I" 
': "It may be, sir, as you say; but I should think Miss 
H would not vrish to detain a pupil who is so unwill- 
ing as I am to be under her control." 

" I shall detain you until you have made full amends 
for your misconduct ; and I ask you, once again, to 
reveal the name and the place of residence of those per- 
sons whom you visited contrary to my orders'?" 

" I have nothing further to say, madam." 

The reverend gentleman took off his spectacles, and 
wiped them, fixing his hard, cold eye intently upon 
her. 

"A stubborn piece, I see. Miss H ; a stubborn 

piece !" 

"I know how to subdue that: a few days' solitanr 
confinement will take the stubbornness out, or I am mucn 
mistaken." 

" Miss H , I am no child to be frightened or pun- 
ished into submission. I am of sufficient age to judge 
and act for myself; and it does not well accord with the 
character of a lady, to attempt to control one who has 
said so plainly that she does not wish to be under your 
guidance or instruction. You surely do not intend to use 
force to that end. I came here to learn, not to be made 
a prisoner, or watched as a criminal." 

The lady did not blush — her blushing days were over; 
but her features swelled, and her eye glared with anger. 

" Forced ! yes, forced, if necessary 1 My behests shall 
be obeyed I you shall obey them. There are those under 
my roof who will bind you, hand and foot, if I say the 
word. Force 1 you will find that ready at the instant, 
when I summon it. Force, indeed! try your hand at 
resisting my will ! You will soon see I — ^follow trxa^ 
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miss I" And the lady, manifesting intense excitement, 
rushed to the door, and, opening it, repeated her order— 
" Follow me, I say, Miss Manners." 

Gertrude had never before seen such a state of feeling 
exhibited by a female, except among the wretched inha- 
bitants of Hunker's Alley. She knew not to what 

extremities Miss H might proceed, nor what insult 

might be offered to herself in carrying out the threat 
which had been made. She, therefore, did as requested, 
and followed her. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Herbert Jones had returned from his visit to the 
country. His stay there had been shorter than antici- 
pated-^shorter than his health required ; but there were 
reasons for it, which we must inqmre into. He had never 
for one moment lost his interest in Gertrude, although, 
at times, he endeavored to make himself thus believe. 
The strange silence which she maintained in not writing, 
at least to his mother, he could not account for; he 
could invent no excuse that satisfied his mind. That she 
should write often, he had never hoped; but that aH 
communion between her and those who had so be- 
friended her should be utterly broken, and by her fault, 
was an enigma which every day grew more and more 
difficult to solve. And yet, when the scenes through 
which he had passed Avith her, were .recalled, and he 
remembered how truly she had allowed him to feel that 
her heart sympathized with his, although the words of 
love were not spoken — especially that last parting em- 
brace — he could not make himself believe she would 
prove false. On these scenes, therefore, as on a beauti- 
ful reality in his past experience,, he delighted to dwell. 
Se had been loved/ They might never meet again. 
Their qourse in life, as his mother had said, might be 
vastly different, yet the past would ever remain a solace 
to his heart ; and he almost thought he could live the 
rest of his days upon it. It might be only a dream ; but 
what would all life's happiest realities be, when past, but 
as a vision of the night, when one awaketh ? And not in 
vain was all this ; it did not hinder the faithful discharge 
of any duty ; he had enough to stimulate him to the 
great work of life, and he did that work with a strong 
will and a steady arm. Its tendency was to elevate and 
purify his mind. The object was a being of purity and 
beauty — one whose life, so far as he could know, was 
spotless ; whose bearing, that of the most delicate vir- 
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tue ; in whom no low or debasing thoughts could dwell ; 
whose mind was grasping and intelligent, sound in judg- 
ment, and correct in its decisions ; whose heart glowed 
with kindness, and was possessed of intense emotion. He 
saw no equal to her, in any that he knew, and was satis- 
fied to let his heart repose on the picture it had painted 
for itself. With all this, however, he was not always 
content; unpleasant thoughts would at times intrude, 
and shake his &,ith, and, for a while, almost make him 
resolve to dash forever from his remembrance a being 
who, if circumstances were correct in their interpreta- 
tion, was, after all, not what his imagination portrayed. 
And these very thoughts were at work, with their dis- 
turbing power, when, on his way to the country, he s<y 
unexpectedly met her. That interview passed, his me- 
mory was continually employed in recalling every inci- 
dent and every word, again and again, through the 
journey, and in all his rambles around the beautiful 
country. How should he construe her behavior on that 
occasion ? Her words were kind, but appeared to be 
studied ; her mslnner restrained, and yet there was a 
seriousness in it that seemed to say : " The past has not 
been forgotten." But was the remembrance not painful 
to her ? Did it not thus speak : " Yes, I remember ; we 
once were friends, warm friends ; my heart was deeply 
interested, and my conduct, no doubt, gave him reason 
to know it. Pity that I was not more on my guard ?" 
" And yet her eye for once, at least, met mine, with a 
look that thrilled my soul. It was the look of former 
days, when her heart spoke to me its true feelings. 
What could it mean ? Did she yet love ? and were the 
circumstances in which she was placed the only obstacle? 
It might be so !" He walked over the beautiful grounds 
which now, he understood, were apportioned to her ; he 
looked at the noble mansion, environed by majestic trees 
— a princely residence 1 And all this added poignancy 
to the fears which his heart suffered. Such external 
attachments to one so lovely in her o^vn person, would be 
sure to attract suitors who would have claims fer beyond 
his pretensions. And the influence , of her proud and 
haughty friends wo\\\d, xvo ^o\x\i\.^ W Q-s^erted to th« 
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utmost, to form for her a connection with an equal in the 
scale of Hfe. And was not Gertrude herself affected by 
the station in which she now found herself? Very natu- 
ral, indeed, would it be, that she should, under all these 
circumstances, feel that a necessity was laid upon her, 
and her highest happiness alone to be secured, by yield- 
ing to the stream that would bear her fer, fer off from 
him. 

The longer he remained amid the scenes which con- 
tinually brought to mind her loved image, the more de- 
termined he became to have the matter settled by a 
personal interview. In no other way could he ascer- 
tain his fiite for life, and the sooner the great question 
could be settled, the better. He wished to hear the 
worst — ^he must know it, and hear his verdict from her 
own lips. But first he must see his mother — to her he 
must unfold the great secret. Hitherto he had abstained 
from making a confidant of her on this point, for the rea- 
son that she appeared always ready to turn off the sub- 
ject when he approached it. She knew more of the 
world than he did — at least, of that world in which 
Gertrude was placed. She knew how strong were the 
prejudices of a certain class against all those who moved 
in a circle below them, or which they imagined to bo 
below them ; and therefore, whatever may have been her 
wishes, she had, wisely for his peace, carefully avoided 
all allusion to any such relationship between her son and 
her who, no doubt, she hoped was worthy of him. 

Herbert's arrival, although quite unexpected to his 
mother, was hailed with joy ; nor was he less kindly wel- 
comed at his store. 

It was quite late in the evening befor^he could be re- 
leased from his business, and have the private interview 
he so much desired. 

" I fear, my dear Herbert, that you have come home 
sooner than you ought, for your own good. Your busi- 
ness, I fear, Avill be too much for your strength. Work- 
ing all day, and writing so late at night, will undermine 
your health." 

" No fear of that, mother ; I am never tired ; my busi- 
ness is my pleasure. I enjoy myself more in it thaxa 1 csua. 



I 
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possibly do, away. I am happy, mother, with one excep- 
tion, and on that subject I must have a talk with you to- 
night. I wish you to tell me — ^for you have not men- 
tioned her name to me— did Gertrude call upon you the 
day I left ?" 

'* She did, my dear." 

For a moment there was silence. 

" Did she speak of me, mother ?" 

" She said she had met you." 

Again quite a long pause. It was very evident to Her- 
bert that his mother did not design to be commanioadve. 

" Did she appear as she formerly did ?" 

" How so, Herbert ? Do you mean as to her looks ? 
She has grown, of course." 

^^ No, mother ; I mean, did she appear open, frank, 
warm-hearted, lovely, as she used to be ?" 

'' Well, I cannot say but she did. She seemed to be 
very glad to see me, and spoke of Ellen and Charlie. 
How sorry she was that you were not at home I" 

" Did she give any reason for not writing to us ?" 

^^ Oh, yes ; she says that she has written several letters, 
and was greatly surprised when I told her we had never 
received a line from her." 

*' There, mother I that is just what I have all along 
supposed." 

" What, Herbert ?" 

" Why, that in some way, it was not her feult." 

" You forget, my son, you forget — do you not call to 
mind how you have, at times, diarged her with forget- 
ting, in her prosperity, those who had befriended her 
when she was poor and in trouble ?" 

" Yes, mother, I do remember what I have said, but 
my heart reproved me for saying so, at the very time. 
Mother, I have faith, strong faith in Gertrude, yet." 

'* So have I, my son. I believe her to be a good girl; 
her heart is very tender, and I believe there is a great 
deal of honesty in the character of Gertrude. She has 
no affectation, nor do I believe she prides herself upon 
her fiimily connections or her wealth." 

" Mother — / love Gertrude — ^I love her as I shall never 
love another." 
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** I am sorry, my dear son, to hear you say so." 

" Why so, mother ?» 

" Oh, because I believe, your love will never be re- 
turned. It is hopeless — ^utterly hopeless I Believe what 
I say, Herbert." 

" Oh, but mother, you do not know. She has felt an 
interest, a deep interest in me — ^I feel sure of that, mo- " 
then" 

" Two years, my son, makes a great dijfference in the 
feelings of a person, especially a young girl at the age of 
Gertrude. I warn you, as you value your peace of mind, 
your health, your usefulness, trust not to any manifesta- 
tions you may have taken encouragement from when she 
lived with us — consider all the circumstances — she was 
then under great obligations, to you especially ; she was 
unavoidably much with you ; she saw no others. Since 
then, a new world has opened, to her ; many, no doubt, 
pay court to her ; she is subject to much/ttention and 
flattery — and females are sadly susceptibj^ to the latter. 
And more than all this, what I think will be an insur- 
mountable obstacle to you, is the fact that you saw her 
and knew her in a state of great degradation." 

" I cannot understand, mother, how the last reason 
you mention can operate against me." 

" I will tell you, Herbert : for the same reason that a 
man who has risen to a high station in life, would wish to 
avoid the companionship of one who had known him 
when very poor, or engaged in some menial service." ' 

" Oh, mother! I cannot thus judge of Gertrude." 

" You cannot tell, my dear son, afl the workings of the 
female heart. A woman wishes not only the l«ve of her 
husband, she desires his respect. . Suppose you had first 
known Gertrude as a servant — ^it might have been so ; 
but for a timely providence she might have been com- 
pelled to resort to that as a living — would she not, think 
you, when elevated as she now is, shrunk from connecting 
herself with one who had known her under such circum- 
stances, from the fear that it would be something con- 
cerning her which he would feel ashamed to have known ? 
And, tf I am not much mistaken, could the truth be as- 
certained, this feeling already operates in the mind of 
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Gertrude, and I think will prove, if there be no other 
hindrance, an effectual bar to your hopes. She will fear, 
and no power can dispossess her of it, if she feels her past 
condition to liaA'c been a low and degraded one, that he 
who saw her in that state, and rescued her from it, 
might, if nearly connected with her, wish that blot erased 
— washed out of existence." 

" But, mother dear, there was no blot upon her cha- 
racter ; it was merely a condition to which she was re- 
duced by no fault of her own." 

" Granted, my son ; granted, also, that it might nerer 
affect you, she will not be able to forget the past. No, 
no, Herbert, I think the obstacles before you too insur- 
mountable. I see so many things in the way, that my 
advice to you is, drive the feehng from your heart ; 
dwell no more upon her ; meet her as a friend, when you 
do meet her, but nothing more." 

" Oh, mother 1" 

" What, my son ?" 

" I cannot promise to do all this — she has too long 
lived in my heart ; and when I met her the other day, 1 
felt that without her the world must be a blank to 
me. But hark I fire 1" 

And Herbert sprang from his mother's side, and in a 
few moments was arrayed in his fireman's rig, and run- 
ning with the hook and ladder company to wnich he be- 
longed, toward the upper part of the city. And the cry 
of " fire 1 fire I" resounded through the streets, and the 
bells rang "fire! fire 1" and the hurrying footsteps of 
the passers-by, and the rolling engines, ana the shouts of 
the men as they urged each other on to greater speed, 
proclaimed the news that the devouring element ws» at 
work, and the fortunes and the lives of men in danger. 
Mrs. Jones looked from her window, and saw the crowd 
rolling up Broadway, and involuntarily addressed a 
prayer to Heaven that her dear son might be guarded 
from harm amid the dangerous warfare. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

In all charity to the Misses H , we cannot but 

think they regretted the severe stand which they had 
taken in the case of Gertrude Manners, when they found 
that for two days and nights she remained as unmoved 
by their discipline as ever. On the evening of the third 
day, the elder lady herself called at the door of the room 
in which she was confined, and asked, not in a stern 
voice — "Whether she was not yet willing to acknow- 
ledge her error ?" 

The answer was — "Miss H , I have already ac- 
knowledged that I regret having violated your rules; 
but feel that I am unjustly detained under your roof. I 
am not willingly under your control, and never shall be 
again." 

No reply was made, and the poor girl was left to pass 
another night by herself; and yet, not entirely by her- 
self, for after the house was still, and all had retired, with 
noiseless step, a female, wrapped in a blanket and only a 
pillow to support her head, laid herself down by the 
door, and through the crack at its sill, whispered words 
of cheer to the lone girl. It was the faithful Betsey. 

Gertrude had not suffered, either, for want of good 
things, which Betsey's pockets always held, she being still 
allowed to caiTy her bread and water to the prisoner. 
The key was kept by Miss H herself. That the lat- 
ter was much troubled by the obstinate resistance of the 
young lady, there could be no doubt ; for when Betsey 
brought back the key, after the evening meal of the third 
day, the lady, noticing that the kind-hearted girl had 
been weeping, asked her, rather roughly — 

" What is the matter, Betsey ?» 

" There is nothing, madam.'' 

" Yqu have been weeping ; does Miss Manners feel bad ?'* 

" I cannot say, my leddy ; but she looks sad, and is no 
given to say a word. You will not fault me, my leddy. 
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that my heart breaks for her. She has no parents, and 
her kin, I hear, are no the kindest." 

" Why does she not submit, then, to our just rules? 
She is obstinate — ^headstrong — perverse I She troublis 
me much, Betsey. I wish her no harm, but my rules 
must be obeyed." 

" No doubt, my Icddy, no doubt — sure am I you would 
not Avillingly harm a hair of her head." 

Gertrude was not idle during her seclusion. Her 
thoughts were busy, very busy. Her past life, so far as 
she could remember it, Avas reviewed, step by step, down 
to the present moment. The character and doings of 
those among whom she had been cast, were closely scru- 
tinized; and more especially did she dwell upon the 
strange conduct of him who had been appointed her 
guardian. Of late, as we have already seen, her eyes 
had been opened in reference to his treatment of her. 
Some things which he had said, and some part of his 
actions had, indeed, affected her at the time, but, al- 
tliougli their impression was unfavorable, she had 
allowed them to pass unnoticed ; nor was she conscious 
of having given him any reason to think that she un- 
derstood their import, or resented their insinuations. 
But he had attempted to undermine her faith in God, 
and to confound, in her young mind, the principles of 
right and wrong. He had endeavored to maxe her 
believe that virtue and vice were but mere terms, used 
without much merming by most people ; and that pleasure 
here Avas, after all, the highest good. All this, she now 
clearly saw. She had not been so conscious, at the time, 
to what ends his speeches and his reasonings tended. A 
shudder thrilled her whole frame as these things, in their 
freshness, came back to mind. " And must she again bo 
subject to such an influence? Not for worlds I No 
power on earth should force her to it. There must bo 
some Avay by which, in our free land, a lone female can 
be shielded from the fangs of a bad man ; and if this 
trial to which, bv his means, she had been subjeoted, was 
to be the test of her resistance, she would hold out to 
the bitter end." How she should break the fetters, she 
knew not, nor to whom she should apply for aid ; bnt 
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timo would reveal a refuge for her. She thought, like- 
wise, of Herbert. She had loved him — ^that, she was 
not ashamed to acknowledge to herself. He was virtu- 
ous and noble-minded. He had once loved her — ^that she 
knew, for he had told her so. That, for some reason, his 
feelings had changed, his conduct at their last interview 
clearly revealed. She would not try to win him back. 
He, no doubt, wished her to understand that the past 
was but a dream of childhood. He was now in a higher 
position — ^the world was opening before him in its bright- 
ness. Others more :^cinating had, no doubt, taken her 
place in his heart. Perhaps he connected her, in his 
mind, with the poor child who once almost looked up to 
him for charity, whom he had relieved and comforted, 
and who would ever, in his memory, be associated with 
squalid poverty and degradation I No, no I nothing 
could tempt her to run the risk — ^to venture on such a 
danger as that remembrance might entail. If he should 
ever need her aid, the last fraction of her property should 
be at his disposal — ^herself, never I 

Such thoughts rioted within her young heart, and Ger- 
trude during the last three days had gained the ex- 
perience of years. Her resolution was now that of 
womanhood. Whenever the climax should be reached 
and this petty tyranny under which she was suffering 
brought to an end, she would go forth into a new world 
to seek new fiiends, and place nerself beyond the power 
of all who,either despised, neglected or oppressed her. 

The hour of eleven had been struck by the clocks — she 
heard the faithful friend who had clung to her, softly re- 
cline herself at her door — ^a few whispered words passed 
between them, and then aU was still. She retired to her 
cot, but sleep was not easily obtained. Not long after 
reclining, she became sensible of the smell of fire; but as 
an open fireplace was in her room, she attributed it to 
the smoke which the dampness of the night air forced 
down the chimney. It increased — she had no light nor 
the means of obtaining one, and as the difficulty grew 
more palpable she arose and looked from the window. 
The sKy was overcast, but nothing met her view to 
create alarm. She whispered to Betsey^ but the ^ood 
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hearted girl was sleeping soundly, at rest from her cares 
and labors of the day. As she placed her face near to 
the joints of the door, she distinguished more clearly the 
smell of smoke ; again she endeavored to wake the sleep- 
ing girl, but in vain; she dared not speak above a 
whisper, for fear, should there be no occasion for alarm, 
lest Betsey might be discovered and put to trouble for 
her sake. Perhapa^she had become somewhat accustom- 
ed to the atmosphere of the room, but Gertrude fancied 
the smoke was not so perceptible as it had been, and 
wearied by her own past thoughts, she threw herself 
again upon her bed in the garments she had put on in 
rising, and, strange as it may appear, fell into a sound 
sleep. How long she remahied so cannot now be known, 
but when she awoke it was by hearing a loud noise, and 
with the consciousness of being almost suiffocated. She had 
the presence of mind to wrap something about her fiuje, 
and springing up, beheld flames of fire streaking past the 
window. She seized the door knob and endeavored to 
force it open — she called loudly for help, but her voice 
was drowned by the noises below and around the house 
— weak, and trembling with affright, she sank upon her 
knees and cried to that God in whom her young heart 
trusted, and then became unconscious. 

Herbert and his company were the first at the scene of 
conflagration, although every instant other companies 
were rushing up. All was confusion — ^young girls in their 
night dresses were running fi*om the house, wUe others 
were, in the arms of strong men, borne off to places of 
safety. A young woman seized the arm of Herbert. 

" Oh, Mr. Jones ! for the love of your soul, save her — 
save the darling !" 

" Who ? what ? where is she ?» 

" It is her own blessed self, Miss Grertrude, in the gar- 
ret ! Oh, save her ! save her ! the door is locked juod 
the mistress is fainted and carried away, and the whole 
place is in a live blaze — ^for the love of mercy, up with 
your ladders." 

Herbert did not wait to hear more, he sprang into the 
house, leaving his companions to adjust the ladders. 
Betsey, for it was ft\i^ ^\^o \vai^ \ai8LKCL \\a\^ of him, ran 
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after him through the crowded entry and np the stairs, 
calling out that " there was no way to get up but by a 
ladder, for the stairs was in a living blaze I" He heeded 
not her warning— in a moment he was in the middle of 
fire and smoke. He saw the flames wrapping the stairs 
which led into the attic — ^they were yet, he thought, 
secure — ^he dashed through the burning element, and 
reached the landing, just before they fell with a crash fer 
down upon the flight beneath. 

A loud cry was now made below — ^the fallen stairs, 
with the rapid increase of the flames, compelling those 
who were attempting to foUow Herbert, to a swift retreat. 
Two ladders had been raised to the only window in the 
attic — ^it was a large double dormer — and the noble fire- 
men were speeding their way toward it — some with the 
hose, and others without anything to impede their pro- 
gress up— being in haste to deliver their companion from 
his perilous situation. As the window' was dashed in, a 
volume of dense smoke issued from the aperture. 
Through the suffocating vapor rushed the fearless men, 
and for a moment the noise in the street was hushed ; 
but the breathless excitement was soon over, and a loud 
shout succeeded as a man was seen bearing in his arms a 
female. At once she was seized by those without, and 
several hands supported, as with slow but sure steps they 
descended from the giddy height. 

Again a buzz of voices arose : 

" There he is ! there he is I but he is feint I he is help- 
less I" 

It was Herbert — ^he had succeeded in finding the room, 
and snatching the precious burden in his arms, bore her 
to the window, and then sank exhausted — ^his companions 
were at hand, and, committing the lady to others, raised 
hiTTi from the floor and brought him to the outer ab; 
a few inspirations revived him; he asked in a feeble 
tone: 

" Does she live ?" 

Those who were aiding him knew not her condition, 
but they knew that a word of encouragement could do 
no harm. 

" Oh, yes !'» was the reply, '^ you\isii^^ ^vi^^V^^^^Sa"^ 

VI 
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« Thank God for that I'» 

In a moment more he was on the ladder, but strong 
arms were about him steadying his descent. As be 
reached the ground, the arms of Betsey clasped him., 

" She is saved — she is living — the Lord be praised !" 

Herbert, however, was xmable to reply — ^his strength 
had been overtasked — ^he would have feJlen, even with 
the arms of the kind girl about him, if he had not been 
seized by a stronger hand. He was pale as though 
life had departed, and as his friend, James Yanblarcom, 
supported him, he saw the blood trickling from his mouth. 
He was assisted into a carriage and immediately taken to 
his home. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

As an author must bear the responsibility of the 
Btory he commits to the public, both as to the influence 
of its principles and the manner in which it is told, it 
seems but resonable that he should be allowed the privi- 
lege of telling it in his own way ; and if his judgment 
assures him that some particular scenes in the lives of 
those whose characters he is endeavoring to elucidate 
are such as can neither profit nor please the reader, he 
may certainly be allowed to pass them over. Taking 
this liberty with the work now before us, we ask the 
reader to walk with us on this very pleasant afternoon in 
May, 18 — , upon the old Battery in New York. We do 
not mean the Battery of the present day. That beauti- 
ful promenade has changed — ^materially changed — since 
the date of our story. It was, at the time to which we 
refer, the resort of the elite of the great city. Ladies 
and children could then enjoy the beautiful panorama of 
water and land that spreads out fi'om every point of 
view, and the fresh sea breeze, and the singing birds, 
and the cool shades which it« trees afforded; and on 
summer afternoons, and mornings too, and when the 
moon was abroad, and her sweet light threw a tenfold 
charm on earth and water, did the gay and happy — and 
sometimes the stricken-hearted too — resort thither to 
enjoy the luxury of cool air and refreshing scenery. 

Mr. Blagg did not often visit the Battery in the day- 
time — ^he was too much a man of business for that ; but 
this afternoon he is there, and our friend William Ashton 
— ^his Willie — ^is by his side, and the old man is leaning 
on his arm. They are looking down the bay, at a fleet 
of vessels coming up from the Narrows, toward the liar- 
bor ; some just from the ocean, and some from 'the little 
inland ports of Long Island and New Jersey. 

The two gentlemen have taken seats upon one of the 
benches^ and the younger one lasi-a or^w^^ ^ ^^y^-^^«^ 
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which he has in hand, and is intently looking in the direc- 
tion of the vessels. We will take our seat beside them, 
and listen to their talk. They are saying nothing that 
the reader has not a good right to hear. 

" What do you think, Willie ? Is it the Maiia ?" 

" I cannot decide yet, uncle. The ship appears about 
the size of the Maria, but she has not hoisted her private 
signal, or the wind there is so light that it cannot float." 

" It will be some time before she gets in, if it is the 
ship, unless the breeze should freshen ; but we must have 
patience. If he has only recovered his health, it will not 
matter much whether we see him an hour or two sooner 
or later. His last letter, you say, was very fevorable." 

" Yes, uncle, it was favorable on some accounts. His 
health, he said, was certainly good; he felt no weakness 
at his chest ; his appetite was fair ; and he thought when 
he once got to work again he should be as strong as 
ever. But, uncle, I have never doubted but he would 
recover his health. I believed he would had he remained 
here, although the voyage, and the climate of Ma- 
deira " 

" And their good wines !" 

"Yes, the wines too, would expedite his recovery, 
certainly ; but I never feared so much that he woul^ not 
get his health here, as some of his friends did. But there 
were other reasons why I urged his going away." 

" You have never hinted them to me before, Willie. 
What reasons had you ? Private? Secrets? If so, don't 
tell them without you choose." 

" They are secrets, no doubt, uncle, but you now ought 
to know them. You are certainly one of his very best 
friends. You and I, with all who loved him, and were 
so anxious about his health, supposed that the injuries he 
received at that fire, and the exertions he made to save* 
the life of Miss Manners, were the sole cause of his loss of 
health; but there were other causes, or, at least, one 
other cause." 

" What was it, Willie ?" 

" Herbert has very strong feelings." 

" I know all \h^V' 

« He is very Bendti^^ \.oo, i^^\^ ^x:J^O^\i >^ 
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"Tou need not tell me that, either — ^know all about 
it." 

" That young lady whom he rescued at the imminent 
risk of his own life, was one to whom he had been for 
years greatly attached.'* 

"Hoot, toot, Willie I Nonsense I Several years greatly 
attached I Why, Willie, he is but twenty-two now ! 
Several years I Baby love never kills folks." 

" WeU, uncle, it is so. It is a very peculiar case." 

" I suppose so — -just like yours — ^very peculiar. Oh, 
dear me I But ffo on, tell your story." 

"It seems — ^I know it now, but Herbert did not know 
it, nor does he yet — ^that Miss Manners had not the least 
idea who her deliverer was. She knew he was one of 
the firemen, and feeling grateilil for the efforts he had 
made, as soon as she recovered, requested her guardian 
to present him with quite a large sum of money. Miss 
Manners having in some way got the idea that the fire- 
men all belonged to th« poorer classes, she had not the 
most distant thought that Herbert was one of them. 
Doctor Weatherbee sent the money, inclosed to the 
chief engineer, as the most likely person to know who 
the individual was that saved her, and he handed it to 
Herbert. Under the circumstances, it was unfortunate 
Herbert took the money, and immediately sat down and 
wrote a receipt in full for all demands upon her, of what 
nature soever, at the same time saying that the money 
should be at once distributed among the needy ; that he 
was so situated at present as to be able to do a kindness 
to any of his fellow creatures without being paid for it, 
and he h6ped Miss Manners would feel perfectly reUeved 
from all obligation she might have felt herself under, of 
that nature, to him. He considered the debt cancelled." 

"Full of spunk ! He's got enough of it. Willie, put 
up your glass again ; try if you can see anything." 

The glass was again presented, but without suc- 
cess. 

" She comes along slowly, uncle — ^we shall know before 
a great while." 

"There, go on with your story. It's a queer story at 
any rate, and I don't see clearly, yet, what it lias to do with 
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Herbert's sickness. He was not fool enough to let that 
worry Mm!" 

" I don't know about that, uncle. You see, Herbert 
was very fond of her, he had loved her so long I" 

^^ Hoot, toot ! He is more of a man than to let such a 
trifle as a young girl's Uke or dislike worry him." 

" But he loved her so, uncle ! His whole heart was 
wrapt up in her." 

"Fiddlesticks !" 

William felt the case to be rather hopeless. He knew 
his tmcle had never been in love, and therefore was unable 
to enter into the feelings of one who had suffered from 
that cause. He concluded, therefore, to turn the subject, 
and was on the point of asking some question about 
stocks, when Mr. Blagg interrupted him by asking 

" Why under the moon did not the foolish girl, if she 
cared anything for him, just sit down, and in a plain, 
off-hand, business way, write him a note, saying that 
there was an error in account between them, and show 
were it was, and set it all straight ?" 

" I have found out lately, uncle, why that was not done. 
In the first place, she was very weak and nervous ; she 
had not fully recovered from the shock her system 
received from the terrible scene of the fire ; and his letter 
had such an effect upon her as almost to destroy her 
reason. But that was not all. It was just then that 
terrible affair took place with her guardian. Vanblarcom 
has told you about that. How that villain entrapped her, 
and through pretence of taking her to her home at Kirk- 
land Place, attempted to carry her to a vile residence of 
his own, in the outskirts of New York. He was balked, 
however, in his infamous purpose by the very servant 
whom he had trained to wickedness, and upon whom he 
thought he could rely. The feUow gave notice to an 
Irish girl who was much attached to Miss Manners, and 
she went to Vanblarcom, and he and old Hayes surprised 
him before he reached his vile den — rescued her, took 
her to her friends, and carried him to the police. Nothing, 
however, could be proved against him, so he got clear ; 
but the effect upon her was most disastrous. She did 
did not realize her daiiget \xxv\K\. \\sLft ^-Kctv^i^^a was stopped 
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and the gentleman arrested ; but when the truth broke 
upon her, she fainted away, and for some months her life 
was almost despaired of." 

Mr. Blagg's cane was raised, as if in the act of giving a 
terrible blow to somebody. 

"I've heard of it — ^the yillain! They should have 
beaten him on the spot — ^beaten him to ajelly. I told 
Van so when I first heard the story. The infamous 
wretch I" 

" He has received his deserts since, uncle. You know 
his wife died very suddenly — ^very strangely! People 
began to suspect foul play, and were about to arrest him, 
whea all at once, he was missing. His body was finally 
found in the woods with a pistol lying beside it. He had 
destroyed himself. Poor, miserable man ! In four years 
he had squandered by gambling and other vicious habits 
his wife's fortune, and when he died he had not a dollar 
he could call his own. * The way of transgressors is hard.' 
Uncile, how true that is !" 

" True enough — ^true enough." 

" It has been much better, though, for the rest of the 
family, that he is out of the way. Miss Manners now 
lives with her elder aunt at the old place, and a new face 
seems to have been given to everything around there. 
Oh, if things could only be arranged between Herbert 
and her, how happy it would be !" 

" Willie, Willie, you know nothing about it. Keep 
your fingers out of that pie ; don't meddle with it." 

" Oh but uncle, I am very sure they love one another ; 
the only thing I fear is, that the young man who now 
lives with them at Kirkland Place, is also fond of Miss 
Manners. He is a fine fellow, a noble-hearted fellow. 
He is rich too, or will be, for "Miss Kirkland is to make 
him her heir ; he is a distant relative, and bears their 
name. Poor Herbert I I fear, if such a thing should take 
place, and Miss Manners should marry that young man, 
as some say she has consented to, it wiU kill Herbert — ^I 
know it will." 

"Hoot-toot, Willie I love don't kill folks ; suppose now 
that your Fanny, whom you expect soon to marry, should 
just turn and give you the cold-shoulder ; just suppose 
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it shonld be so ; is it going to make your heart stop beat* 
ing — or " 

" Oh uncle, uncle, such a thing could never be. I 
would sooner believe the sun will never rise again ; much 
sooner. Oh uncle, don't talk about such a thing." 

" Oh, you poor foolish boy ! Just put up that glass 
again ; I am sure you can see something now." 

" True, true, uncle ; red, black, and white. I can see 
clearly; the breeze is increasing too; she will be up 
before long now." 

" Where will she come in — ^at Murray's wharf ?" 

" Yes, at Murray's wharf." 

" Then let us be walking slowly along ; I feel a little 
fidgety; I want once more to get a si^t of that 
boy." 

" Does Herbert know of his mother's marriage yet, do 
you suppose, uncle ?" 

" He knew she was to be married, and no doubt they 
have written to him ; but whether he knows or not, they 
know it, and a happier couple ain't to be found in the 
country, nor a happier family. Bless your soul, Willie, 
the children all nestle together as easily as though they 
an belonged to the same brood. Our Mr. Granite's 
house is a home now — a true home. No stiffness, no 
scolding, no cross looks. All peace and harmony and 
love. And a welcome is waiting for Herbert there, such 
as he never had before. They all seem to feel that he 
has been the main cause of their happiness." 

" I suppose he has, in one way or another." 

" Yes, yes, so it is, Willie. Things are strung on to one 
another — ^we don't always see how at first ; but when we 
come to unravel the whole concern, we find one thing 
tied to another all the way to the end. And that is what 
I want you to remember, WiUie : that the first step you 
take in any transaction should be carefully considered, 
A great many things you don't think of at the time, may 
grow out of it. Come, let us walk a little fester; I 
want to be there when she gets in." 

They reached the whar^ however, some time befi^re 
the good ship Maria hauled in, and Mr. Blagg had an 
opportunity for cpile «iiXe«X,,TR\is^ V^ ^uyiyed by plant- 
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ing himself at his ease on one of the bales of cotton lying 
there. He had not been seated long before he called out 
to Willie— 

" Our Mr. Granite — sure as fate." 

" Where, uncle ?» 

" Away down there on the end of the pier. He means 
to give Herbert the first salute. Well, let him ; lie de- 
serves to have that privilege. He is his father now, and 
never father loved a son better than he loves that boy. 
I shan't hobble down among the carts. You go along, 
Willie, I will wait here." 

Mr. Blagg had to wait much longer than he antici- 
pated, and began to feel very uneasy. He arose from his 
resting-place, and amused himself by walking up and 
down a small clearing on one side of the dock, out of the 
way of the carts. At length, he perceives a company 
descending from the ship and threading their way amidst 
the confrision on the dock. But what does it mean ? 
Our Mr. Granite is walking with a lady leaning on his 
arm. Another lady is leaning on the arm of a gentleman, 
by whose side his Willie is walking, and talking^ and 
smiling, and apparently very happy; and Mr. Blagg 
exclaims to himself: "Women! more women ! Mischief 
again of some kind, I'll warrant." 

" My good old friend, how glad I am to see you !' 

Mr. Blagg did not speak ; but his hands were very 
busy, shaking with all their might. It was Herbert, and 
he was looking better, much better — as well as could be 
expected after a rough voyage. The ladies were intro- 
duced, first. Madam Spinola, who was escorted by Mr. 
Granite ; then Miss Spinola, who was hanging on the arm 
of Herbert, apparently very happy, and turning her dark 
brilliant eyes up to him with an expression which Mr. 
Blagg did not exactly know how to construe. She was, 
as Mr. Blagg afterward said, " terribly handsome." A 
very singular description of beauty, certainly ; but it 
embodied Mr. Blagg's ideas of her. Perhaps he meant 
that she was a beauty ; but such a one as a man might 
have trouble with if he were not very careful. 

" Mr. Blagg," said Mr. Granite, " you will go home 
with us, and help give this boy a welcome ?" 

11* . 
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** Not now, sir — ^not now; some bnsiness at the store, 
yet." 

" Come this evening, then." 

" Will, if I can ; thank you, sir.* 

William Ashton was now on hand with a carriage, and 
Madam Spinola and Miss Spinola, and Mr. Granite and 
Herbert — ^with a genteel-looking mulatto-girl mounted 
beside the driver — ^were soon on their way, while Mr. 
Blagg and Willie proceeded on foot, one toward his 
home, and the other bound for the store. As they were 
about to separate, Mr. Blagg takes William by his coat- 
button, and looks him steadily in the eye. 

" What does it all mean, Willie ?" 

"What, uncle ? What do you refer to ?" 

" I mean — ^I mean — ^the women. Who are they ? And 
what are they here for ?" 

" I cannot say, uncle. They seem to be Mends of 
Herbert ; under his care, at any rate. The young lady is 
very handsome, very ; do you not think so ?" 

" He hasn't married her, I hope ?" 

" Oh, certainly not ; he introduced her, you know, as 
Miss Spinola. So far as I can understand, they have 
been very kind to him, and " 

' Of course, he must be very kind to them — ^tit for tat 
— ^what do they want here ?" 

" I cannot say, uncle." 

" The young one, I think, wants a husband. Did you 
see what a look she gave our Herbert ?" 

" I did not notice anything peculiar." 

" Perhaps not ; you young men that are handsome or 
rich, are so accustomed to have the girls winking and 
smiling and cooing at you, that you don't think it pecu- 
liar. Oh no ; not at all. But you will see — you will see. 
Well, good bye ; be at our Mr. Granite's this evening ?" 

" Oh, yes ; I must go there to wait upon Miss JMtan- 
ners." 

" You don't say ! She ain't though — she ain't there ?" 

" I will tell you how that has happened. Ypu know 
Fanny and she have become quite intimate, and they 
have come to the city together to purchase some articles 
in the dry goods \me, "W VvaX. Taaka* you smile, uncle ?" 
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** Oh, nothing — ^nothing pecoliar ; I was only thinking 
— ^go on." 

" Fanny, you know, thinks Gertrude can select some 
articles better than she can, so they have come down 
together, and are staying at Vanblarcom's, and I pro- 
mised to go with them to Mr. Granite's this evening for 
a calL I do not intend to say a word about Herbert's 
having arrived." 

"A pretty kettle of fish there will be, Willie 1 But you 
young ones love misohie£ Remember, as you mix your 
sauce, so you must eat it, whether it it is peculiar or not. 
I oan't stop any longer, good bye to you." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was a very pleasant room, that front parlor in the 
house of James Vanblarcom, No. — Broome street. It 
had a neat home air about it. There was neither in the 
furnishing of the room, nor the articles that famished it, 
anything to attract particular notice — ^nothin^ fine or 
showy, or costly. The carpet was plain ; the chairs were 
plain, but easy to sit on ; the table between the windows 
was of mahogany, without any carving, and the pier 
glass over it of moderate size, with a narrow, smooth 
frame. The sofa had a neat chintz cover, and looked 
like repose itself; and seated on that sofa were two of 
nature's most lovely specimens — ^two young ladies nearly 
of an age, or near enough to be able to sympathize in all 
the feelings which agitate lovely women of twenty or 
thereabout. We have styled them " most lovely speci- 
mens," and truly they were so ; although the beauty of 
each was of a different cast. One might very properly 
have been called queenly in appearance, not only for the 
graceful ease with which her fine form reposed upon the 
couch, but for a certain dignified expression which her 
countenance displayed, whether a smile played around 
her finely arched lips, or an air of serious thought spread 
over it ; there was no hauteur about it ; its most settled 
aspect was that of sadness. It was not a countenance 
that one could fear, and yet there was an earnestness in 
the expression of those hazel eyes, softened by their heavy 
lashes, that would be likely to keep the trijner at a dis- 
tance. The other not quite so tall — that could easily be 
noticed even as they sat — ^her features not so faultless — 
her air less penetrating — ^her fonn as graceful — ^the ex- 
pression of her countenance more placid — ^the smile came 
more readily — the eye had a softer cast — ^its beams tcU 
more plainly than those of the other, what is working at 
the heart ; no anger could ever be displayed by those 
features ; that eye must weep when the neart is moved ; 

806 
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it <5an never be stem ; it must rest on some object in 
which every feeling of the heart trusts, and where it 
knows those feelings are most &itiifully and tenderly 
cherished. 

They are the only persons in the room, and are, to all 
appearances, arrayed for company; they are, no doubt, 
expecting to go out for the evening, as shawls and bon- 
nets are lying on one end of the so&. 

T^e room is well lighted, and a very pretty picture the 
two would make could they be daguerreotyped as they 
sit there, each with a hand dasped in one of the other, 
their countenances in perfect repose, or more properly, 
perfectly free from restraint. 

The latter, and perhaps we may say the most beauti- 
frd of the two, has fixed ner eyes a moment on the calm, 
sweet face of her companion, and she speaks : 

"Dear Fanny, you are very happy — are you not ?•* 

" Happy I Oh yes, I am I Ought I not to be, dear 
Gertrude ?" 

" Surely you ought I You have every reason to be 
so." 

" Not more — ^not much more than you have ; only 
perhaps for one thing." 

"Your Willie I" and as Gertrude Manners said this — 
for it was Gertrude and our Fanny Marshall who were 
thus enjoying a t^te d iMe — ^a snule passed over her 
features ; but only passed — ^it went on the instant. 

" Yes, you are right, Gertrude. I cannot but feel that 
in the gift of hinn to me, God has blessed me beyond 
many — very many. What could I ask for, besides ? But 
why do you sigh, dear Gertrude ? You have the love of 
a noble heart, too. Surely Robert Kirkland is no com- 
mon man. He is handsome — that to be sure is not of so 
much consequence, and yet no one can look at his 
features without thinking of a noble, generous, honest 
heart, and I believe he has all that." 

" Cousin Robert has, I believe ; yes, I know he has 
most excellent qualities; he is all you have imagined. 
But what if" 

" You do not love him 1" 

"I have not said that! I am not indifferent to his 
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noble dtaracter, and his treatment of me conmiands my 
sincere respect. But, dear Fanny, the heart not only 
^ knoweth its own bitterness,' it has its own tastes and £ui- 
cies ; it cannot always yield even to that which is in itself 
most estimable and most attractive." 

" Gertrude, I think I know your difficulty ; you can- 
not love easily ; your heart can only be touched by one 
peculiar set of influences ; they must be in combination 
too ; but when touched, oh, how ardently you will 
love !" 

Gertrude did not reply at the moment ; she put her 
arm around the neck of her lovely companion, leaned her 
head upon her shoulder, and then kissing her, said : 

" Oh, Fanny, how is it that you have thus divined my 
nature ? You are right; my heart once truly touched — 
once kindled into love, cannot — ^no it never, never can 
be warmed into life by aught beside that which first 
struck the spark." 

" Has your heart ever been thus touched, dear Ger- 
trude? And But pardon me, I should not have 

asked that question. I do not wish to intrude upon your 
confidence ; I did not think when I asked it." 

" You need not apologize, dear Fanny ; I have the most 
perfect confidence in your love and truthfulness, and may, 
perhaps, one day let you into some secret which I have 
not yet revealed to any ; but it is a long story, and now, 
at least, we shall not have time." 

"Whenever you please, and whatever you please ; my 
only desire for knowing your past experience, or your 
present feelings, is, I truly think, only that I may know 
better how to sympathize with you, and how to comfort 
you." 

" And you shall know aU at some future time — ^all my 
heart.* I have such perfect confidence in you that it will 
be, at least I think it wiU, a relief to unburden my feel- 
ings to you ; I have never yet done so to any human 
being." 

A ringing of the street door bell at once put a stop to 
the conversation, and the young ladies arose and began 
making preparations for departure. , As the door of their 
room was openod \>y t3ii% ^xn^slI^ Hlq countenances of 
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both ladies assnmed an air of surprise, and that of Ger* 
trade's was highly flashed. A tall, handsome yoan^ man 
approached, bowed, and ofTered his hand, which she 
readily took, saying as she did so : 

" Why, cousin ! You in town ? This is quite unex- 
pected !" 

"You must charge the feet to Aunt Lizzie; she 
seemed to be strongly impressed with the idea that I 
ought to be here, that you might have a humble servant 
at your command ; and, to be honest, I felt but too 
ready to &11 in Mdth her suggestion ; part of the blame, 
therefore, if any is deserved, you must lay upon me." 

" No blame is incurred, I assure you ; but, truly, has 
no other cause brought you ?" 

" None whatever." 

" And you must give me credit, Miss Manners," said 
"William Ashton, " for bringing Mr. Kirkland here this 
evening. I wish to introduce him to the family we are 
about to visit, and have almost by main force brought 
him along. I j&nd he is a very bashful man for one of his 
size — afraid of strangers, or pretends to be I" 

" I can assure you, kind sir," said Gertrude, " that my 
cousin never pretends. Am I not correct?" appealing 
to young EarMand. 

" Thank you, cousin ; I believe it is my endeavor to 
copy you as far as I can, and never say what I do not 
think or feel." 

" I suppose it is my turn now to give thanks I" 

"And when you have finished complimenting each 
other," said Mr. Ashton, " I would suggest that we be 
on our way ; it is later than I designed it should be." 

" I presume that has been my fault, Mr. Ashton ; the 
ladies must not be permitted to suppose you would, with- 
out some good reason, fail in being punctual in an appoint- 
ment with them ; but, honestly. Cousin Gertrude, do you 
think I had better be one of your company this evening ?" 

" I do think so, and should be very happy to assist in 
your introduction to an old friend of mine,'Mrs. Granite, 
and also to her femily. I think you will be gratified." 

" I am at your service, then," 

Miss Fanny had not entered into the conversation i^ae- 
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sonally ; she was absorbed in looking at the gentleman 
who had accompanied her Williej and also in watching 
the countenance of Gertrude. She had never been more 
struck with the fine appearance of young Kirkland, nor 
with his easy, modest demeanor. He was certainly, as 
to externals, all that a lady even of a critical taste could 
ask. To the good qualities of his heart Gertrude had 
assented, and she surely must have had a fair opportunity 
to prove them. Why could she not love him ? But the 
thought occurred to her, that love is not bound, or more 
properly, induced, by any external advantages, or inter- 
nal good qualities, of themselves alone. Her Willie might 
not, in the judgment of many, stand comparison with 
Mr. Kirkland as to appearance ; but he was her Willie, 
and there was no other in the world like him — ^not for 
her. And so she let the subject drop from her mind. 
Gertrude knew her own heart. She may, perhaps, love 
him yet, or yield her hand to him ; she loves him now — 
so Fanny judges from little things which others have not 
noticed. 

Introductions are not easily accomplished on paper, 
and the reader must endeavor by his or her own imagi- 
nation, to walk round the family circle collected in the 
spacious rooms of Mr. and Mrs. Granite, with the little 
company we have just seen depart from the house of 
James Vanblarcom. We must not suppose, however, 
that when Gertrude Manners was announced, that all the 
members of the circle above spoken of retained their 
seats, and gave a mere formal inclination of their head or 
person, as she passed around ; indeed, she performed no 
such circuit whatever, for Mr. Granite and Ellen were 
immediately embracing her, and Mr. Granite, with both 
hands, giving her a hearty welcome, and Ellen was try- 
ing to lead her ojff from her parents, for some special 
purpose, into the other room, through the open folding- 
doors, for quite a company was there, too. But before 
she could accomplish it, a young gentleman was seen 
coming from that room, and Mrs. Granite just them whis- 
pered to Gertrude — 

" Did you know Herbert had arrived ?" 

Ere the young lady could reply, Herbert was before 
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her ; a smile on his well-known features — a very sHght 
smile — and his hand presented. She did not, of course, 
refuse it. Neither spoke ; their tongues seemed to be 
paralyzed. Gertrude was deadly pale, and it required all 
the exertion she could possibly make to retain her posi- 
tion. It was well for her that Ellen still held her arm ; 
and it was well for both of them that the lively, happy 
young lady — for Ellen was a young lady now — kept on 
talking to one and the other of them. 

" Don't you think he looks well ? does he not look as 
he used to— only handsomer ?" in a whisper to Gertrude, 
"• Herbert, what ails you ? you seem to have lost your 
tongue !" 

" Oh no, my dear ; only you keep yours going so con- 
stantly, one has no chance. Miss Manners, had you not 
better take a seat ? You are not well !" 

As Herbert said this, his old earnest look came back ; 
that look which always carried his heart with it. Ger- 
trude saw it ; her feelings were touched as by an electric 
shock. Had she been alone, she must have wept aloud ; 
she was intensely excited. But it would not do to mani- 
fest it then. So she replied to his expression of anxiety 
with as firm a voice as she could : 

" Thank you, I am quite well, and am very happy to 
see that you have regained your health." 

" Will you allow me, then, to introduce you to a friend 
of mine." And offering his arm, he led her up to a I ttle 
group in the back room. Ellen, still walking beside her, 
whispered again : 

" Now for a Spanish beauty. She is going to be my 
sister." 

Miss Spinola and Mr. Blagg were busily engaged in 
conversation, as they came up — ^the latter asking all the 
questions he could think of respecting the vineyards of 
Madeira, and the process of making wine and of carrying 
it to market ; and the young lady conversed pleasantly, 
and seemed gratified at being able to impart informa- 
tion which the gentleman had not been able to gather 
before ; and especially was she pleased in doing so, be- 
cause he had been introduced to her by Mr. Jones, as an 
old and very particular friend. This being the case^ it 
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would not be surprising if neither she nor Mr. Blagg had 
noticed the interview between Herbert and the young 
lady he waa now leading up to them ; not, indeed, untU 
she heard his voice saying — 

'^ Adelle, allow me to introduce a friend of mine — ^Miss 
Manners : Miss Spinola, Miss Manners." 

Gertrude had almost lost her self-possession. She 
accosted the young lady as well as ^e could, but it was 
utterly out of her power to assume her usual self-com- 
maud. She could not smile while her heart was sick. Miss 
Spinola, on the contrary, was all affability — "was so 
happy to be introduced to a friend of Mr. Jones I" look- 
ing at him, as she spoke, with a peculiar arch manner, 
her bright black eyes sparkling with animation, and her 
very pretty face all aglow with smiles ; her voice was 
very musical, and the foreign accent scarcely perceptible. 
She was small of stature, finely and delicately formed ; 
her complexion somewhat darker than that of the ladies 
around her, but not more so than that of a brunette of 
our own country. As soon as might be, Gertrude, after 
saluting Mr. Blagg, retired with Ellen to a seat, and 
Miss Spinola resumed her conversation with that gentle- 
man. 

No sooner had Gertrude relinquished the arm of 
Herbert, than the latter was touched on his shoulder by 
his friend, William Ashton. 

" Come with me. I wish to make you acquainted with 
young Kirkland, with whom your father is talking in the 
other room." 

" Kirklaad ! who is he ?" 

"A truly fine feljow — one who, I think, you will like — 
a distant relative of Miss Manners, and an heir to the 
old lady's estate. He lives at Kirkland Place now, since 
the death of the doctor." 

" Is Doctor Weatherbee dead ?" 

" Oh, yes, and his wife, t6o ; great changes up there — 
not like the same place. I will tell you all about things, 
when I have time. Come, you will like him, I know you 
will, and he is very anxious to see y©u, I have told him 
so much about you." 

Herbert did not a^^ui -^^cviXvaxV^ ^^^i^^wia for an inter« 
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view ; he had already been slightly introduced ; he did 
not then, however, hear the name of the gentleman, 
being, at the time, on the way to speak with Miss Man- 
ners. He remembered now that the gentleman had 
colored slightly when his (Herbert's) name was men- 
tioned, and seemed disposed to stop and enter into con- 
versation ; but Herbert had passed on, to greet his old 
friend. At the solicitation of Ashton, however, he 
allowed himself now to be led up for a more special 
introductrion. 

The greeting, by young Kirkland, was quite hearty, 
and Herbert could not help acknowledging to himself 
that he was a person of very pleasant address,, and of a 
remarkably agreeable countenance — an open countenance 
that was highly calculated to win one's confidence. 

The young men wero of a height, and in form very 
similar. They both stood very erect, and their step 
alike firm and manly. Both were, no doubt, handsome ; 
although, perhaps, by most persons, a distinction would 
be made, at the first glance, in favor of Kirkland. 

They were a well-matched pair, however ; and while 
thus standing, as they did for some time, engaged in 
conversation, many eyes in the room were turned that 
way, some whispering, "What fine looking fellows!" and 
others, " How much alike in form and stature !" 

"And now, Kirkland," said Ashton, coming up and 
taking his arm, " I must ask you to go with me across 
the room ; I want to make another acquaintance for you 
— a lady, though, this time." 

" Please, my good fellow — ^please, do excuse me ; you 
know I am no ladies' man ; I am very happy here with 
Mr. Jones." 

" I am glad of that ; I think you will yet be fast firiends ; 
but you will have opportunities to see one another as 
much as you like in a few days ; Mr. Jones is going with 
me soon up to ." 

"Are you, indeed. I shall return home in a day or so, 
just as soon as Miss Manners will be ready. I came down 
to wait upon her, in attending to some little private burf- 
ness in which this young gentleman has a peculiar intl|- 
est, although, I believe, he is not permitted to be an 
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attendant, and most happy shall I be to welcome you to • 
Kirkland Place," taking the hand of young Jones as he 
said this. " We shall have fine times together, I hope. 
Come, Ashton ; now I am at your service, if you insist 
upon it." 

. Herbert watched them a moment, and perceived that 
his sister Ellen was the lady in question, and that she was 
yet seated beside Gertrude. He then placed himself 
near Miss Marshall ; he had never seen her before that 
evening ; but they felt mutually acquainted through the 
introduction of his dear friend and her dear WiUie ; and 
there he sat, apparently without any wish to remove from 
his situation. He noticed that Mr. Kirkland and Ellen 
seemed well satisfied with each other ; but no doubt the 
attraction, which detained the gentleman so long there, 
was its vicinity to one " upon whom he was in special 
attendance, and for which purpose he was then in the 
city." 

There was, as usual on such occasions, quite' a buzz of 
conversation, and a good share of apparent joyousneas — 
for although it was by no means a party, or designed as 
such, yet there being many friends together, and the fact 
of Herbert's arrival that day added thereto, seemed to 
call for an extra entertainment ; and before the evening 
had been spent, so many nice things were handed roun^ 
80 various and of such excellent quality, that except for 
the want of tickets of invitation, and consequently appro- 
priate dresses, it might have passed off for a party, and a 
very agreeable one, too. 

All present, however — ^whatever appearance may have 
been put on — were not happy ; not so happy as if they 
had not been among the number. 

Mr. Blagg was not in good spirits ; he had spent much 
of the evening in company with Miss Spinola and Her- 
bert ; he admired her conversational powers ; he loved to 
hear the pretty tones of her voice ; the old man was even 
more than usually captivated by her winning smile — ^it 
was so very pretty, and she appeared so girl-like, with- 
out affectation and without any airs ! But — ^but, he did 
not fancy those very, very black eyes. They flashed so, 
at times I There ixiv\a\.\i^ ^^\>«i*^ ^i \Xv^\xvw>me where. 
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So he believed. Yet, all that would have been nothing 
to him, if she had not turned those eyes so often 
toward Herbert, and looked, as he said, " so peculiar 
that way," and even, once or twice, took hold of his 
arm, and whispered in his ear something which she did 
not wish others to hear. Verily, Mr. Blagg was sore at 
his heart — ^for he loved Herbert, and to tell the truth, he 
did not fancy her. " He was afraid," he said, " of her 
eyes;" and more than that, she had too much, alto- 
gether too much " trinkery " about her — ^in her ears and 
round her neck and on her arms and fingers and breast ; 
and wherever anything could be hung or pinned, there 
was " trinkery " of some kind ; if it was real, it must 
have cost a world of money ; and if it was sham, she 
must be a fool, indeed I" 

Thus Mr. Blagg felt, and thus he expressed himself to 
Willie the first chance he got. 

Gertrude was not happy. She regretted most sincerely 
that she had not known of Herbert's arrival. She wished 
to see him — she designed to see him — ^her mind could 
not rest until she had an interview ; but it must be in 
private, and this evening she resolved it should not be 
delayed ; so watching her opportunity, as he was taking 
leave f6r the night, me said : 

" I am staying at Broome street, and shall be 

there for two days longer — could you conveniently call 
upon me at twelve, to-morrow ?" 

" Certainly, with great pleasure. I had designed to do 
so when I heard you were in town. Our meeting this 
evening has been unexpected, and very " 

He might have been going to add unsatisfiwtory ; but 
he was interrupted just then, and Gertrude had to supply 
in her own mind the word which she thought he de- 
signed to use. 

The anticipated interview between Gertrude and Her- 
bert was one of deep interest to the former. Nothing 
but a sense of obligation to him, a sincere desire to do 
him justice, and to requite, so far as she could, the favors 
he had done to her, could have induced the step she had 
taken. Her womanly feelinga igtoX^^^^^^^gzacckS^^^'^^R^^* 
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but Gertrude had become very resolute in what she 
thought was the path of duty. Her past experience had 
led her to judge and determine for herself; and in the 
present case, more especially, did she feel that no one 
could suitably advise or decide for her. She intended 
that the relation which they should hereafter sustain to 
each other should be clearly comprehended. 

Four years had now elapsed smce they first met ; and 
four years at her period of life makes vast changes in 
the feelings and judgment of a female. She was now in 
the full strength of womanhood, and as she looked back 
upon these few years past, some of its scenes filled her 
with amazement, and ^metimes with deep regret. She 
remembered how she had felt, and how she had acted. 
She could not accuse herself of wrong-doing, and at times 
she could not weU see how, under the circumstances, she 
could have acted differently; and yet, as things had now 
resulted, she most heartily wished that her own feehngs 
had been kept more entirely under subjection. 

Another element had also been added to the causes 
already operating to disturb and distract her heart. 
Within the last year, and after she had returned to Kirk- 
land Place as a permanent residence, a member had been 
added to the household, with whom,' as of necessity, she 
was brought into close intimacy. A young man from a 
distant branch of the Kirkland family had accidentally 
stopped at their house on his way to the city. He knew 
that a connection existed between himself and them, and 
while passing through that vicinity, as a mere act of 
politeness, called to pay his respects. Doctor Weatherbee 
and his wife had but lately deceased, and Miss Lizzie 
Kirkland he found in an enfeebled state ; the trials of life 
which had for some time been thickening around her had 
taken a strong hold of her physical frame ; and for the 
greater part of the time she was confined to her room by 
mdisposition. Robert Kirkland — for that was the name 
of the young man — at his call made a very favorable im- 
pression upon her, and at her earnest solicitation, on his 
return home, he made a longer visit. His personal 
appearance, aaweli^ve «»^\3l^^^& commanding, his man- 
ners most ooorteoias au^«^^'t^^»Jc^fc\^^^^vs^ws^^^^^R5^^ 
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very amiable, and a cheerfulness that was perfectly natu- 
ral, together with good conversational powers, caused his 
presence, while there, to give a life to the dull old man- 
sion that seemed never to have been enjoyed there before. 
He was not absolutely poor, but his parents were in plain 
circumstances ; he had not yet entered upon a busmess 
for life, and was on the point of going to the far West to 
locate upon a large tract of land belonging to his father. 
Miss Lizzie had wealth ; it could do her but little good 
now ; and her life, in all human probability, would not be 
extended beyond a few years. He was of her own kin- 
dred, bore the name of her fether, and she resolved not 
only to make him her heir, but, on condition of his 
remaining by her and taking the management of her 
property, to settle at once upon him a handsome inde- 
pendence. He could offer no argument against such a 
proposition, and the affair was soon arranged. It had 
proved so :^r a most fortuitous event. His character, as 
it became more fully developed amid the home scenes of 
life, was all that could be wished for. He was not elated 
by prosperities so unexpectedly showered upon him^ 
deported himself with dignity, gained the good will of 
all the household and neighborhood, managed business 
matters with judgment, and demonstrated to the satis- 
&ction of all concerned, that he was worthy of the trust 
which had been reposed in him. 

Gertrude had, as we have said, taken up her residence 
with her aunt permanently. The estate had fallen to 
Gertrude as part of her inheritance ; but she had assured 
her aunt that no change should ever be made in the do- 
mestic arrangements. It was her wish to be under her 
aunt's control in that respect ; and while the latter lived, 
Kirkland Place must be considered by her as her own 
property and under her own management. With this 
the old lady was content; and when Robert Kirk- 
land was installed at the head of the family, it was with 
Gertrude's consent and approbation. 

It could scarcely be supposed, however, that a young 
man, situated as he then was, his heart free from engage- 
ment to any other, should be constantly in such intimate 
relationship to one possessed oi ^o mvdsi^ ^^^x^xfiow^^s^^R^^a^ 
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dostered about Miss Gertrude, and not be captivated. 
He soon felt the power of her charms, and but for the 
peculiarity of their situation, would early have made a 
confession of his love and sought her consent. His mind, 
however, was too refined and delicate not to be sensible 
that such a step, unless most sure to be crowded with 
success, would make the situation of them both, if not 
absolutely unpleasant, very embarrassing. He, therefore, 
had hitherto forbore to make any such declaration. 
He was attentive to any wish she expressed ; ready to &U 
in with any plan she proposed for recreation or improve- 
ment ; consulted her taste in the arrangement of anything 
within or without the premises that came properly under 
her jurisdiction ; was untiring in every effort to make her 
life agreeable ; and in every way that he could possibly 
do it without openly professing his love, manifested to 
her what were his feelings. Such, however, had been the 

Peculiar manner of Gertrude toward him, and so guarded 
er words and conduct, that his sensitive heart was able 
to detect no true sign that her affection had been won. 
He believed she respected him — ^he had every token from 
her, of that nature, he could ask — and that she had a sin- 
cere regard for him. She never shunned his presence, 
nor made light of his attentions, nor did she fear to aric 
favors from him, nor manifest any embarrassment, when 
for hours or days they would be thrown entirely alone 
together. She called him Cousin Robert, and he called 
her Cousin Gertrude, and they were almost as intimate as 
brother and sister. 

How much the heart of Gertrude was touched, was un- 
known to any but herself. The past of her life had given 
her some lessons she intended to profit by, and perhaps she 
was more on her guard in hiding her emotion^from the 
fsLct that she had, since arriving at mature age, suffered 
so much in reviewing the scenes which had passed between 
herself and Herbert. Whether, had Robert Kirkland 
exposed his true feelings and whispered to her ear the 
tale of his love, and offered his devoted heart, she might 
not have yielded, perhaps she herself could not have told 
— ^for the burning words from the heart of a lover, a true 
lover, have a melting, entrancing power, and Abe would 
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have known, she would have believed that the words he 
spoke were words of truth. She has hitherto been spared 
.this test. 

Thus was she situated when again she is thrown, most 
unexpectedly to herself into the company of Herbert 
Jones. A link yet binds her to him ; she has felt its hold 
upon her, even unto the scene of the last evening ; for 
although the letter which he wrote might have justified 
her in considering whatever tie there had been between 
them broken, still there were allowances to be made ; 
she knew, or she thought she did, how sensitive was his 
heart ; how alive to the fact of the disparity in their cir- 
cumstances. It had been imfortunate that the mistake 
should have occurred ; and it would have been rectified 
but for hindrances she could not prevent. "It is too 
late, now I He has forgotten the past ; a new tie has 
been entwmed about his heart !" Those few fatal words • 
his sister had whispered in her ear have dissolved the 
charm. But a duty remained to be performed ; justi<5fe 
must be done to herself and to him, and then that page 
in her life obliterated — cast forever away ! 

Gertrude had arrayed herself as she might have done 
for any common visitor. She had no desire to captivate. 
It was a matter of business merely upon which she was 
to meet an old friend. As such she tried to make herself 
believe it was ; and when the ring at the door announced 
his arrival, she was much more calm and self-possessed 
than she herself could have imagined, had the event 
transpired a day sooner. 

Herbert had altered much in appearance. He had 
been abroad for the last eighteen months ; had been en- 
gaged in business of much responsibility ; for although 
his chief design in spending some months in Madeira was 
the acquisition of health, yet extensive orders had been 
sent to him and consignments of goods for that market ; 
so that his stay there was not only a benefit to his health, 
but he had realized some very handsome commissions. 
The peculiar cares attendant upon business in a foreign 
land, and where all responsibihty devolved upon himself 
alone, had given a more manly cast to his countenance. 
He was no longer the fair complexioned^ mild-facA^ 
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youth. A more sober, and perhaps a sadder look was 
manifest. But, without doubt, he was now a handsome 
man. 

With Gertrude it made little difference now. Perhaps 
she did not notice much change. Her thoughts were 
more generally taken up with the boy of eighte^i — ^with 
his feeling heart, his mild eye, his pleasant voice, and his 
very kind manner. It was well for her, no doubt, that 
there had been a change in externals, since so great a 
change had taken place in the emotions of the heart. 

As he had come at Gertrude's request, the duty, of 
course, devolved upon her to state the object for which 
she desired the interview ; and fearing the strength of 
her own resolution, she lost no time, after a few usual 
(]^uestions and answers had passed, in making the revela- 
tion. 

" My apology, Mr. Jones," — oh, how the sound of his 
own name, thus for the first time pronounced by her iii 
his hearing, grated upon his ear, and at once waked up 
past thoughts and visions — " for making the request I did 
last evening, is, that injustice having been done both to 
you and to myself I might have an opportunity, by a 
personal private interview, to correct the error which 
has been committed, and place myself on that true 
ground, where I shall ever wish to be in your estima- 
tion." 

" My dear Miss Manners," — ^Herbert's interruption was 
quite unexpected, and the manner of his address thrilled 
Geitrude, and yet she almost felt disposed to resent his 
familiarity ; her countenance certainly assimied, for the 
ihstant, a more serious aspect — " I know to what you 
refer. I have been made acquainted, through my mother, 
with all the facts in reference to it. You need give 
yourself no concern whatever. The apology is due from 
rae. I, after all, I find, was the wrong-doer, and had you 
not invited me here, I should have taken the liberty 
of calling upon you, that I might tell you how grieved 
and mortified I am that I ever wrote as I did ; and I now 
most earnestly ask you to pardon that, as you haxe, in 
days past, so kindly forgiven former obliquities. May I 
hope you will do so *^" 
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This was an nnthought of change to the whole affisdr; 
and for a moment Gertrude was at feult for a reply. 

" I hope you do not think that I could have anticipated 
any such result, or that I had any wish besides that of 
throwing off from myself a charge of which I know my- 
self to be innocent." 

"I do not. You are blameless in every particular; 
and all I wish to know and to feel in reference to the 
matter is, that you are able to overlook, to pardon, to 
put away fiom your mind the remembrance of that letter. 
1 ou have known, surely, something of my weakness on 
certain points ? Can you not think of it as a weakness — 
the weakness of a Mend — ^and pardon it as such ?" 

'' That is settled, then. It shall never more come up 
as a subject of memory. It shall be as an event that 
never occurred ; there let it rest. And now to the other 
great matter that bears upon my mind. To you I have 
been, at last, besides all my other obligations, indebted for 
my lifel" 

Gertrude dared not speak further. She felt her heart 
filling. Her emotions might overpower her ; and not for " 
any earthly consideration would she manifest her feelings 
now. Herbert replied : 

" And would you, in any way, tske from me that one 
passing thought — ^the one thing which, if for nothing else, 
I caai thank God that I have lived ? Oh, will you not let 
me enjoy that one consolation, and be willing that I, even 
I, should have been the one to rescue you &om danger, 
when, had my life been the sacrifice, it would most cheer- 
fully have been given ?" 

Gertrude was but a woman, after all. Her heart could 
not stand this. She felt that she must retire, or expose 
the very feelings she was solicitous to conceal. She was 
anxious, most intenselv anxious, to close the interview. 
Herbert seemed to anticipate her feelings ; he arose and 
offered his hand. 

" I may, then, in parting from you— and, I suppose, for- 
ever — I may hope you will never regret that Providence 
has permitted me to be an instrument, in any way, for 
your rescue from danger. Do let me have that assur^ 
ance ?" 
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** I cannot withhold the assurance of what yoa have 
done — of all that you have done — if I would." 

" You would not if you could ? Do say that !'* 

" No, no, no I I would not I" 

Herbert hastened from the room, and from the house. 
He was in a state of feeling such as he had not experi- 
enced for many months. Gertrude had not been dis- 
placed from his heart, as he supposed. Alas! that he 
nad ever seen her again; that he had heard her voice; 
that he had been witness to her emotions ! She could 
not hide her heart from him. Herbert, amid all the pleas- 
ant things which surround him, is most wretched. 

Gkrtrude went to her room and wept, in the bitterness 
of her spirit. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

There was quite a stir among all the friends of Wil- 
liam Ashton, for the time had arrived when he was to 
take mito himself his dear Fanny, and remove into the 
large and commodious establishment which had had 
been in a course of preparation for many months past. 

It was in anticipation of this event that Fanny and 
Miss Gertrude Manners had made a visit to the city. 
Their errand having been accomplished, they were 
escorted home by young Ashton, as Mr. Kirkland fbrmdy 
after his arrival in New York, business of consequence, 
which would necessarily detain him some days longer. 
What his business was, he did not say, but he found tune 
to spend many hours with Herbert Jones, to whom he 
seemed to have become quite attached. They were 
indeed of similar tastes, and on comparing views and feel- 
ings, as persons of their age are apt to do, they found so 
much in common, as subjects upon which they judged 
alike, that their intercourse became every day more and 
more agreeable. ' Confidence is natural to us in the earlier 
portions of life, and friendships formed then are almost 
necessarily connected with, if not strengthened by, a 
mutual revelation of past experience and present circum- 
stances. The heart, then, pants for sympathy, whether 
in its joys or sorrows. It has not yet learned, through 
the defection of false friends, to cloister its own secrets, 
and bear the bitter burden alone. How far this newly 
formed friendship brought out the peculiar experience of 
each to the knowledge of the other, it were useless to 
inquire now ; its results will have a serious influence on 
the development of our narrative. Kirkland, too, had 
become intimate with the family of Mr. Granite, and was 
a constant visitor there during his stay. 

Herbert had been anticipating a short visit, with Wil- 
liam Ashton, to the family of the Marshalls ; but when 
William left the city, he, for reasons which lie could not^ 
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or did not think proper to explain, declined going. 
Doubtless, it would have been very embarrassing ibr 
Gertrude and himself, after their recent interview, to be 
thrown together on a journey in the same conveyance. 
Herbert had no wish to recall the past. The sooner he 
could banish from his mind every place and circumstance 
connected with her who had once, and for so long a 
period, dwelt in his heart, the better for his peace. That 
she had still too strong a hold there, he had, to his sur- 
prise and sorrow, been made aware. He would not again 
venture upon such an experiment. To William, Herbert 
had never committed the secret of his attachment to 
Gertrude ; and for reasons which can be readily appre- 
ciated. Whatever the former had learned, had been 
through confidential communications from Herbert's 
mother, besides whom no one had ever a suspicion in 
what relation Herbert and Gertrude once stood to each 
other. 

The circumstances which had transpired within a few 
days, had convinced William that the views and feelings 
of his friend had undergone a revolution, and in addition 
to that, was the fact, as it appeared to him now estab- 
lished beyond a doubt, that Gertrude was affianced to 
young Kirkland. He forbore, therefore, to press Her- 
bert, when he found that the latter had decided not to 
accompany him. The only request he did urge, was 
that Herbert should be present at his wedding, to which 
he consented. This event would not transpire for some 
weeks yet, for Miss Benson was to be a guest, and Mr. 
Herman Granite had just gone to wait upon that lady to 
the home of Fanny; and if current reports could be 
relied upon, that lovely girl had consented to place her- 
se\£y for life, under the control of our good friend Herman. 
His attention to Fanny had resulted, as she herself 
thought, and all who were concerned in the matter most 
truly believed, in a fair prospect of a happy life. Herman 
had become a partner in his father's establishment, and 
bid fair, under the tutorship of Mr. Blagg, to make an 
efficient man of business. 

It was about ten da,ya lifter tbe return of Gertrude to her 
borne, near the close o5 3^\>^2Wl\}sSn^.^^Tct^<5kV^ss.^^^<^Q^^^ 
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part of June, she walked toward the bank of the river, for 
the purpose of enjoying a clearer view of the noble sheet 
of water, and of the setting sun. An arbor had been con- 
structed there by her cousin, for her especial benefit, 
and a walk tastefully arranged so as to wind beneath 
some of the more majeptic trees, and about spots from 
whence far distant views might be obtained of the moun- 
tains and the river. Seats were planted, too, along the 
path, where, even at noonday, a perfect shelter might be 
enjoyed from the scorching sunbeams. It was a pleasant 
token of his care for her, as well as a beautiful promenade. 
It became her favorite resort; and more especially since 
her return from the city, had she been disposed to ramble 
through it, and to sit in the beautiful arbor, watching 
the white sails as they glided by, and the clouds flitting 
round the mountain tops, and comparing her own varied, 
changeful life, ^dth their protean forms. 

As she was walking along the winding path toward the 
arbor, and about to enter a thickly shaded spot, she very 
unexpectedly encountered a stranger seated on one of 
the rural benches. He did not appear to notice her ap- 
proach, for his back was toward her, and his eye intently 
fixed upon the charming prospect that opened to the 
view from that point. She halted, and was about to 
retrace her steps, when her favorite dog, a large mastiff, 
came running in pursuit, and, having found his mistress, 
began playing around her, and, to manifest his joy, gave 
a slight bark. 

The gentleman — ^for he had all the appearance of one — 
immediately turned, and beholding a lady so near to him, 
arose and advanced to meet her. He was a middle- 
aged man, of good size, and had apparently a robust 
frame, but his countenance indicated the loss of health — 
it was pale and somewhat emaciated ; it had, however, a 
pleasant aspect, and as he removed his hat in saluting 
her, Gertrude was struck by the whiteness of his hair — 
his motions, and general appearance being so much like 
one in the prime of life. He at once addressed her : 

" I fear, madam, you will think me an intruder ; but I 
have been so charmed with the view from this spot, that 
I ventured to rest myself awhile and en^oy the ^<ieoAx^>£. 
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a luxury it has never been my privilege to experience in 
my life before." 

" By no means an intruder, sir. There is seldom any 
one besides myself who cares to enjoy the solitude of 
this retreat. I am only glad if it affords you any plea- 
sure. Resume yoiMT seat, sir, and feel quite at liberty to 
occupy it as long and as often as you wish." 

" It is a great rarity — such seclusion as this, and such 
lovely views as are presented from every point of vision 
— ^to one who has spent a life amid the turmoil and bustle 
of a great city." 

" You reside in the city, I conclude then, sir ? Please 
resume your seat, sir." 

• " Since I have your leave, I will take that liberty. I 
am a little fiitigued with my walk. I have resided in 
the city — New York has been my home from childhood ; 
but the Lord has graciously, as I think, taken me up 
from the midst of its tumult, and placed me where there 
is peace and rest ; and, what is peculiarly grateful to my 
feelings, where I can witness, at all hours of the day, 
and the night, too, some tokens of his wonder-working 
hand — of his great goodness— so it seems to me." 

Gertrude, affected by his words, and willing to show 
her confidence in a stranger of his address and appear- 
ance, and also perhaps desirous of knowing more about 
him, seated herself at the further end of the bench. She 
would have had no fears were the stranger one about 
whom her suspicions could have taken any alarm, for 
Jup, her faithful protector, was lying near, but she did 
not feel that even his presence was necessary. • 

As she was taking her seat,, she remarked : 

'' I frequently walk to the arbor which you see on that 
point of rock, to witness the scenery of sunset — often it 
IS very beautiful, especially if a few clouds are in the 
west, hovering about the sun — receiving and reflecting 
his brightness from their broken masses." 
^ *' Very beautiful — very beautiful indeed are they at 
times, but to me they teach a different lesson from what 
many seem to learn when they look at or speak of them." 

" May I hear what that lesson is ?" 

This was said m \i\va.t ^^cvsXvaxVj ^T>j\ftsia. \&as»i<&r whlah 
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was SO natural to Gertrude, and with her eye earnestly 
fixed upon him whom she addressed. 

"Those clouds which are so resplendent when the 
beams of the sun play upon them, and so dark and for- 
bidding when his beams are hidden by them, are but 
vapor after all — ^they can hardly be called substances. 
To me they seem fike the absorbing interests of this 
world — ^its cares, its troubles, its business, and its plea- 
sures — a vain show, all of them, except as the Saviour's 
love dwells in our heart, that will change their whole 
aspect, and shed Ibeauty around, and upon what would 
otherwise be forbidding and gloomy." 

" But is not life, after all, a great reality ? Its trials 
are many of them terrible to endure ; they are real, they 
fasten on the heart, and leave marks which time can- 
not efface. I believe with you, sir, that its pleasures are 
transitory, very much like the glories of a brilliant sun- 
set." 

"Its pleasures, I think, are as much realities as its 
trials. But perhaps I do not make myself understood. 
I acknowledge to you, that to the worl^ng, sorrow is a 
reality, and pleasure a phantom. The Christian, however, 
lives in a different atmosphere : he views things through 
a different medium ; the love of Christ shed abroad in 
his heart is like the sunbeams gilding the cloud ; it is a 
well-spring of joy, forever bubbling up hope and peace, 
else why should we be exhorted * to rejoice always,* to 
be always singing * of the Rock of our Salvation,* * to 
be of good cheer,' if sorrowful, * yet always rejoicing ?' 
Depend upon it, my young friend, there is no scar trou- 
ble or sorrow makes upon the heart, that cannot be 
erased, smoothed all away by the love of Christ." 

Gertrude's eye drooped, and she. seemed to be deeply 
meditating; and as she did not reply, the gentleman 
ventured to ask : 

" Will you deem it rudeness, in a stranger, if I ask 
you, is Christ precious unto you ?" 

" I receive your question with all the kindness of feel- 
ing with which I believe it has been put to me, but I 
cannot comprehend your meaning — that is, I think I do 
not." 
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" In Other words, do you love him /" 

" I have been taught to believe in him as having died 
for us. He is the only Saviour of mankind." 

*' That is true — yes, that is a glorious truth ; and in 
making the acknowledgment, of course you place your- 
self among those who must in some sense be called Christ- 
ians. But what I wished to know is — and I hope you 
will not think I am indulging a vain curiosity — whetiier 
thus believing in Jesus as the Saviour of mankind, you 
have been enabled so to appreciate the law he has mani- 
fested, that you have entered into a covenant with him, 
committed the keeping of your soul and body to him, 
and are resting upon him daily and hourly as the fiiend 
of your heart, on whom you can cast all your sorrows, to 
whom you can conunit all your interests, whose friend- 
ship is like a presence with you. Is he to you the chief 
among ten thousand, altogether lovely ?" 

Gertrude covered her face, but made no reply. 

"Perhaps I may be better understood by unfolding 
what I believe, and know to be the condition of one who 
has not thus received Christ. I do not mean, by such, 
merely the openly wicked and abandoned. I have seen 
many of that class, for it has been my lot to be much 
with them. As a police officer for a number of years in 
the city, I have of necessity beheld wickedness unveiled 
— sin in its most horrible forms. Of such I am speaking 
now. I take one who appears before the world without 
spot — pure, virtuous, perhaps most lovely in person and 
character. All that is seen commands the admiration of 
others, and the heart itself is not conscious of evil, 
does not upbraid itself for the indulgence of bad pas- 
sions of any kind. The only test which can distinguish 
such a one from the loving Christian is this : the world 
in some form absorbs the heart. Its trials seem of more 
consequence than that Christ should be honored. Such 
a one may be saddened by some great sorrow, and con- 
tinually dwells upon it, perhaps magnifies it. Great 
riches or intense pleasures may not be prominent 
objects of desire, yet in some form or other, worldly 
interests elevate ot depTe%%\.\iei -oaixvd. Afflictions do not- 
come as the chaatemtv^ oi ^ i».^«t% ^2)ccv^^<Ka»»s!i«»*^sss&^ 
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are not enjoyed as a &.ther's gifts. Nature may have 
charms, but they are merely natural. Its beauties 9.nd 
its grandeur does not affect, because they exhibit the love 
and poWer of him who ' makes the evening and the 
morning rejoice, and spreadeth forth the earth Jike a cur- 
tain.' There is no special delight in conmiunion with 
God. Friends can give consolation or they can send 
anguish to the heart ; their smile can wake up the most 
intense emotion, or their coldness sink the spirit as with 
the death chill. But the friendship, the love of Jesus, 
kindles no fire, awakes no joyful pean. Pardon me, miss, 
for my rambling and prolonged remarks. Can you now 
comprehend what I meant ?" 

Gertrude looked at him a moment, her beautiful eyes 
still glistening with tears. 

" I think I do. Yes, I comprehend you now. I see 
some things as I never have before. But is it so ? Are 
there many who have such views and feelings — ^such a 
sense of union and friendship with the Saviour ?" 

"I cannot tell you, my dear miss. I know not the 
hearts of others. All I can say is, such a union is pos- 
sible — is the privilege of all bis people. It has been my 
light and consolation in many a dark day, and is now a 
richer treasure to me than my tongue can describe." 

" Oh, can you tell how to obtain such happiness ; I am 
ready to barter all I have for it." 

" He can give it, and he alone ; go to him. His arms 
are already open to receive you. Give yourself into his 
care. Ask most earnestly for his Spirit. Make a cove- 
nant with him. ' Him that cometh imto me I will in no 
wise cast out.' ' Keep my commandments, and ye shall 
abide in my love, as 1 have kept my Father's command- 
ments and abide in his love.' " 

The gentleman now arose to depart. 

" I hope, sir," said Gertrude, " so long as you remain 
in this vicinity, that you will consider yourself at home 
on any of these grounds. I shall feel happier to know 
that you have walked over them, and perhaps — ^have 
prayed for their owner." 

Her voice trembled greatly — he could not but perceive 
her deep emotion. 
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" You are, then, their owner ?" 

" I suppose I am, sir ; but hitherto they have afforded 
me but little joy." 

"You are Miss Manners, then, the grandchild of Ro- 
bert Kirkland ?" 

" I am, sir. Did you know my grandfather ?" 

" Only by report. I am a stranger here, although I 
anticipate, now, spending my days in this place. By the 
wonderful goodness of God, I have been enabled to leave 
the city at a time when I had become disabled from con- . 
tinning my busmess there. And to live in the city with- 
out quite an income, is impossible. But just as the doud 
began to grow dark around me, the sunbeams gilded it. 
A friend of mine, Mr. Jones, has just returned from 
Madeira" 

^ Mr. Herbert Jones ?" Gertrude asked, in great sur- 
prise. 

" Do you know him ?" 

" Mr. Herbert Jones, son of the present Mrs. Granite, 
I know." 

" Then you know one of the excellent of the earth — 
few like him — few young men like him. He arrived a 
few days since from Madeira, bringing tidings of his 
brother " 

" Henry Jones ?" 

" Did you know him ?" 

" I never saw him, sir, but have heard him spoken of 
in the femily." 

" Oh, well — ^you may or may not have heard some cir- 
cumstances in his early history?" The gentleman looked 
at her inquiringly. 

" I only heard mention made of him as away — ^&r from 
home." 

" It is not likely that anything would have been said, 
unless you had been a member of the femily. But I 
was instrumental in doing him a great benefit on a par- 
ticular occasion, and was enabled, through a friend of 
mine, to advance him a sum of money, not large, but of 
great consequence just then. He left home for the north- 
west coast, and from tteie Ive went to Ohina, and finally 
reached the island of lA.?iide\\a, \j\v«t^ V^ OiAssccv'^^ 
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ation with a very large wine dealer, and became such a 
favorite with the gentleman, that he took him in as a 
partner, and he has prospered greatly. Herbert found 
him there — ^in feet, he knew of his being there before he 
went. Well, Henry has not only returned the money 
advanced to him, with, interest, but he has sent on, by 
his brother, a sum sufficient to enable me to purchase a 
home for myself, and I have just purchased the small 
farm and dwelling, I believe the very next adjoining 
your southern boundary." 

"Oh, sir, that is indeed a pleasant fact to hear. I re- 
joice greatly for your sake, and also that the gentleman 
himself should have manifested such a just and noble 
spirit." 

" They are a noble family — a blessing to all who have 
any connection with them. Herbert, however, has been 
their stay. Oh, that young man has already received 
the fruit of the promise ! He has honored his father and 
his mother, and God has honored him, and will honor 
hira. I am expecting him in this region in a few days." 

Poor Gertrude would gladly have parted from the 
gentleman and gone on her way home. The name he 
was praising, and of whose movements he was telling, 
had naught in its sound, now, that could give comfort to 
her heart. The gentleman, however, seemed to have 
more to say. ^ In compliment to him, she maintained her 
position. 

*' He is designing to accompany some ladies, who are 
under his especial charge, and he wishes to obtain, if 
possible, board for them in this place, because he has 
friends here who will be glad to show them attention, for 
his sake. Who his friends are, I do not know, although 
I believe he is acquainted with Mr. McBride — a gentle- 
man whose name I have often heard mentioned, but 
whom I do not know — ^bat, as you tell me you are ao- 
quainted with Herbert, no doubt yoa are <me of those to 
whom he alludes." • - 

Poor Gertrude ! how can she pay attention ? 

*' The elder lady, who is the mother, is in feeble health. 
She is the wife of the gentleman with whom Henry Jones 
is in business, and the daugjiler^l ?>.w\ WA^^^^scis^^^v^ 
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be married to Henry. But I fear, miss, the evening air 
is not doing you any service. Pardon me, if I have de- 
tained you to your injury. You are not well, I fear ?" 

Gertrude was, doubtless, very pale ; her mind had been 
exercised in various ways during this interview, and the 
revelation which had just been so incidentally inade, was 
too much for her strength. The gentleman immediately 
bade her good evening, and turnmg a bend in the path 
and descending the bank, was lost to view. Gertrude, 
overcome by the tumult within, sat down, that she might 
recover strength for her walk home. She had received 
new light — ^not only as to her own true character, but 
also upon other points, which had caused some heart- 
sorrow. She had much to think of. 

The stranger, whose words had made such an impres- 
sion on the mind of Gertrude, did not give his name, and 
she was too deeply absorbed in what had fallen from his 
lips, to think, at the proper time, of making the inquiry. 
This she regretted mer he had left, and also that she 
had not invited him to visit at her home, as she had to 
promenade her grounds. His face seemed, for some rea- 
son, to be familiar, and she thought of all the circum- 
stances and places where she might, in days past, have 
met him, but was unable to satisfy herself of the feet. 
Our readers, however, will not be at any loss in recog- 
nizing him who gave such timely aid to Henry Jones — 
the Kind-hearted Mr. Peckham. 

We know not but many of his calling were then, and 
are now, as decided for the truth as he ; but the calling 
itself does not appear to be one calculated to cherish 
warm Christian feelings. There are instances, however, 
where, amid most unfavorable influences, the holy flame 
burns bright and pure. In the camp, and on the war 
ship, are found, not unfrequently, those who live the 
higher life, and shed, amid scoffing and profanity, the 
mUd, beautiful light of Christian love on the dark spots 
where they are stationed. And thus — surrounded as he 
often was by those who had debased their humanity and 
were an offence to God and man — did Peckham main- 
tain integrity, and exert his influence for the rescue of 
the fallen and wTelc\ve^. TVi^ ^"Mua o.^ ^ix?^e love 
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bomed the brighter, from the many efforts which he 
made to tread in the steps of his divine master — ^in heal- 
ing the broken-hearted, winning back the wanderer, and 
encouraging the feeble-minded. His health, at last, had 
failed, and his situation was lost. But, as we have seen, 
the good soldier was taken up out of the turbid elements 
in which he had mingled so long, and stationed amid the 
quiet and beauty of the country ; and even here, when 
but a few days have passed, we find he has work to do ; 
and he has the skill to do it wisely. His gentle teachings 
have taken hold of one who was elevated far above him 
in wealth and station ; and he has seen the tear start 
from her lovely eye, and heard her sweet voice earnestly 
asking of him directions how to find that joy and peace 
ef which he spoke as an abiding pleasure — a rich posses- 
sion ever present with him« Dear reader, let us go and 
do likewise. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Gertrude returned home, after her interview with 
Mr. Peckham, and retired to her room, there to enter 
into the secrets of her own heart as she had jiever done 
before. A test had been given her, and she was re- 
solved to apply it with the strictest care — even should 
her own dear self be humbled and abased by it. 

And it did not take her long to find out that with all 
the purity of her life, and its freedom from what the 
world could call evil, she fell far short of true excellence. 
The world had been^ after aXL^ her God, She had not 
courted its wealth or its applause — she had not been 
elated by prosperity, nor did she care to attract atten- 
tion by adornments which were in her power to throw 
around her person or her station — she did not pride her- 
self for personal charms, nor for any of those kindly feel- 
ings which she was conscious of possessing. And yet, 
she found that her heart had been more deeply affected 
by the things of this world — its troubles, its joys, its 
friendships, and its past and its future for her — than it 
had by that love which had borne the cross and the 
thorny crown. She did not care to search further — ^that 
she could do with more effect when light from above 
should be present to guide her amid the labyrinth. She 
had not loved her Saviour ; she had not lived for him, 
nor with him ; he had not been in all her thoughts. This 
was enough for her to know — enough to fill her with dis- 
may, had it not been for those precious words which had 
fallen upon her ear — " Go to him ; his arms are open to 
receive you." " Him that cometh to me, I will in no 
wise cast out." 

Gertrude was in earnest ; her prayer for help was an 

honest prayer ; it was the outpouring of filial love for a 

Father's forgiveness, for a Father's help, for the tokens 

of a Father's shelteimg cax^, Swok i^rayer is never made 

in vain, and Gertrude sootv io«tv^— ^q.\> \\v8j^ ^vssx^Tssst^ 
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any one subsequent hour or moment that she could 
designate, but, like the gradual breaking of the day, it 
came — that there was light about her path, and peace in 
her heart, and a new world all around her. 

Nor did this change affect her merely as regarded 
her relation to God; it modified her feelings in referenoo 
to other objects and interests. She could now under- 
stand that her happiness for this world did not depend 
upon certain contingencies, either at her own disposal, or 
that of others, and the only safe course was, to be under 
the guidance of her Father's hand, with meek submission 
to bow before his sovereign will, and take, with humble 
gratitude, whatever his hand apportioned to her. Her 
real business, and that which should give her most 
anxiety, was faithfully to do the work assigned her, and 
in whatever station she might be placed^ there to shed 
that light which would gloiSy her God and Saviour. 

She could now also look back upon the past trials of 
her life through a different medium, and could plainly 
perceive how it might have been necessary for her best 
good, that she shoi3d have been thus dealt with. Those 
dark spots which had so marred her vision when she 
recurred to the past, and caused her spirits to droop, and 
almost at times made her wish to retire from the world, 
and hide herself within the walls of a cloister, were now 
revealed as tokens of a Father's care. She would thank 
him for them. Her feelings, too, in reference to those 
who had been made instruments for her comfort and 
deliverance, were now vastly changed ; they were dearer 
to her than ever ; her heart embraced them in a firmer 
love — a love in which all selfish considerations were 
absorbed ; which led her "not to look at her own things, 
but also on the things of others." 

Gertrude's treatment of her aunt, now in the wane 
of life, and deeply depressed in body and mind by 
the trying scenes of the few past years, had been upon 
the whole kind and generous, and its effect had told 
upon the selfish, disappointed heart of the former. . Some- 
what of a pleasant intercourse was enjoyed, and in 
general a courteous manner was observed; still there 
ceemed to be no heartfelt interest on either side. Aunt 
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Lizzie remained for most of her time within her own 
apartments, waited upon by her old domestics, msuntain- 
ing her old stiff attitade, and apparently shut up in self- 
ish thoughts — in reality surrounding herself with a wall 
of cold indifference to all the world oeside. Seldom did 
Gertrude obtrude upon her solitude, for the reaaon she 
had no evidence that her presence was peculiarly grate- 
ful. But the new views which the former had now ob- 
tained, had also an effect upon her feelings in reference 
to this lone relation. She thought of her isolated condi- 
tion — ^the effect of her own conduct, and apparently her 
choice — and yet so cold seemed the atmosphere about her, 
and so cheerless the prospect, whether to the past or the 
future the eye was turned, that Gertrude yearned to get 
closer to her aunt's heart, and to share with her some of 
that genial warmth with which her own was glowing, and 
do what she could to make more cheerful the days still 
remaining, even if the past could not be cleared of its 
dark shadows. 

And her earnest desire was attended by corresponding 
efforts; the wall she thought could not be entered at 
once, nor its strong barrier removed, but by a careful 
and slow process. Love, however, seldom £dls to win its 
way, and hard indeed must be the adamant which does 
not melt before its powerful though mild rays; and 
much sooner than Gertrude hoped— even sooner than 
could reasonably have been expected — rwas the wished 
for end accomplished. The way had been preparing. 
Disappointed expectations, baffled plans, dissatisfied 
cravings, ill health, and death itself — all had in turn, and 
by their united forces, been battering her heart; it 
wanted but the genial fire of love to complete the con- 
quest. 

When the heart is set upon the accomplishment of any 
plan, whether for good or evil, opportunities are seldom 
wanting. A trifling circumstance afforded Gertrude the 
desired chance, and at once i^e resolved to begin her 
work. Entering her aunt's room, and approaching her 
with all due formality, although with her heart full of 
tenderness, she addressed her : 

" Aunt Lizzie, Mr, ^\x^"^otv'»'> — Q^^x\.T\\dft ha.d always 
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given him that title — "has just spoken to me about your 
carriage horses, and thinks they need exercise, and wished 
to know if I would not allow him to order, them har- 
nessed, that I might take a ride. I told him I would 
speak to you, and ask your leave." 

" Why need you have taken that trouble ? You know 
I do not consider them as mine; they are not really 
mine, nor is anything around me — ^not mine as for- 
merly." 

" And why not, aunt ? Have I ever by act or word 
caused you to feel that any change has been made in 
your right to command or control every arrangement 
within or around the house ?" 

"I am not bringing any charge; I merely speak of 
things as they are." 

" JBut if it gives me pleasure to feel that you and you 
alone are still the rightM mistress, and if in all that I 
have, done, my actions prove that thus I feel, why may 
I not have the joy of knowing that you pass over the 
mere fact of abstract right, and freely take what is so 
freely accorded." 

"I am not charging you with aught — you cannot 
alter circumstances." 

" It does not satisfy me. Aunt Lizzie, to hear you say 
* that you bring no charge against me ;' I want to feel 
that I have your love — ^my nearest and only living rela- 
tive — at least the only one to whom I feel bound by 
filial ties 1" 

The lady looked at her niece, as if she wished to ascer- 
tain from her countenance whether the words she utteurd 
were merely those of compliment. She had no experi- 
ence in her own past feelings to teach her ; she was not 
well able to distinguish by mere words when the heart 
spoke; she saw that lovely face of her niece highly 
flushed — strong feeling was manifest ; and her eye rested 
in* silence a moment ; then she said : 

" My love I what can you want of that ? what can it 
be worth to you ?" 

Gertrude dropped upon her knee, and took the hand 
of her aunt in hers. 

" Dear aunt, I want your love for kl^ eaka^ ^nd €<» 
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your owii ; I wnnt to feel that you regard me as a child 
of your own blood ; I want your confidence, to know 
that I have one like you to whom I can unbosom what I 
thuik and feel ; and I believe you will be happier, aunt, 
even although my years are few as yet, and I have no 
experience to impart that can meet your sympathies ; yet 
I think you will be happier if you could let your affec- 
tions rcMt upon one, your own nearest kin, who will 
ever be ready to do all that in her lies to make you 
happy. 

Miss Lizzie Eirkland had never before been thus ad- 
dressed by man or woman, and as that beautiful fece, 
beaming with excitement, which the earnestness of feel- 
ing had wrought up, was raised toward her, and she saw 
the eye that was fixed upon her, bathed in its own holy 
tears, it was not in the nature of woman to resist such an 
appeal. She covered her face and pressed the hand which 
was grasped in hers ; thus encouraged, Grertrude threw 
her arm around the neck of her aunt, and leaned her 
head upon her breast. 

"JVIy own dear aunt I" 

" Child ! child I Oh, can it be, that there is a heart that 
truly loves me I Is life yet to have some brightness be- 
fore its close I" 

" Oh yes, dear aunt I If my love, my care, my tender 
regard to your feelings and wishes, can make it so, miany, 
many years may you be spared to counsel, to watch, to 
love your Gerty !" 

The sound of that name had not been heard of late ; 
not since the death of her sister had Miss Lizzie used it ; 
now it awakened past recollections, not all of them pleas- 
ant, and yet so connected with days of childhood and 
youth that its tendency was to arouse the better feelings 
— at least to encourage and strengthen those which had 
already gained ascendency. For some moments no reply 
was made; at length, uncovering her face, she pressed 
her lips to the cheek of the lovely gu'l. 

" Would you like to have me cafi you by that name ?*» 

" Dearly would I, Aunt Lizzie." 

" I shall do so, then." 

" And now, aunt, 1 ^«Dt ^wi \,o ^^^ \^ SS^fc ^^5^^k&^ 
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which I designed to make when I came in. It is a lovely 
day, and all abroad is so full of life and cheerftdhess, that 
I am sure it will refresh and strengthen you to go out 
with me and enjoy the ride. Oh, do consent I it will 
give me so much pleasure I" 

" Then let the coach be ordered ; but after this, dear 
cliild, you must not feel constrained to regulate your 
wishes by my will. I mean, from this time forth, to let 
you be the guide — the mistress ; I know you now as I have 
not done before." 

It was one of smnmer's most joyous days ; the air warm 
and balmy, the trees in their heavy foliage of deep green, 
and the earth covered with the same rich dress ; the sun 
bringing out their brightest hues — ^not to pain or blind 
the eye, but to impart life and freshness ; the birds fill- 
ing the air with sweet sounds, and the gentle breeze just 
moving the long tendrils of the weeping willow, and the 
leaves of the aspen, made it a morning in which not only 
the invalid could with safety venture abroad, and hope 
for renovated strength, but in which youth,in the fiillness 
of health and vigor, could drink in nature's most inspiring 
influence. 

Slowly the old coach moved through the long, winding 
avenue ; the well-conditioned steeds, prancing with de- 
light, and yet obedient to the sUjghtest word, or motion 
of the rein, bore after them their stately burden with 
steady onward pace, just fe-st enough to allow each 
passing beauty to be noticed, and yet with sufficient 
speed to give delight to one whom sickness or other 
causes have for months confined to the chair or the bed. 

Never had Gertrude witnessed such a pleasant aspect 
on the countenance of her aunt, nor had she heard the 
tones of her voice so unbent and in sympathy with her 
own ; and her young heart was ftill of gladness. Surely 
a new life was opening to her. It had, indeed, already 
begun ; and this feeble, a^ed relative, now apparently so 
happy, and whom her lovmg words and manner had en- 
ticed from seclusion and unsocial thoughts into the atmos- 
phere of confidence and affection, was a token ftiH of 
promise — a first fruit most pleasant in its fragrance and 
its flavor. 
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Very soon after the carriage liad entered the highway, 
a vehicle was seen advancing toward them ; and as it was 
about to pass, the carriage stopped, and Gertrude at once 
ezclauned: 

" There is Cousin Robert 1" 

The voung gentleman immediately alighted, and came 
up to the carriage door. His salutation was very cordial; 
and especially did ho manifest pleasure at seeing his 
aunt able to be out, and looking so welL 

« You have staid much longer, Robert, than you anti- 
cipated." 

" I have, aunt ; but I hope to be able to give a good 
account of myself to you and Cousin Gertrude." 

" I hope you will not feel bound to include me in the 
number of those to whom you are responsible for good 
behavior. I am glad, however, to see you back again." 

" Thank you, cousin — I am happy to be so near home 
again ; but I must excuse myself for an hour or two yet 
I am on my way to the Rev. Mr. Marshall's, to leave a 
fnend of mine — and an acquaintance of yours. Cousin 
Gertrude — ^Mr. Jones." 

The gig in which the gentlemen were riding had passed 
the window of the carriage so quickly, before it stopped, 
that although Gertrude recognized her cousin, and could 
perceive another gentleman was with him, she did not 
notice Herbert. Her reply was quite short, and without 
manifesting any interest : 

" Indeed !'» 

" And I must hasten on my way, for the reason that a 
carriage load of friends are behind us a few miles, and I 
wish to apprise the family of the fact. So many coming 
suddenly upon a minister's family in the country, you 
know, might put them to inconvenience." 

"Why not, then, Robert," said Miss Lizzie, "since 
they are friends of yours, invite them to stop with us. 
In former times we have been accustomed to entertain 
large companies; and if you and Gertrude feel so disposed, 
it will, I assure you, be quite agreeable to me." 

What had transpired to make such a change in the 
feelings of his aunt and benefactress, he knew not ; but 
BO certain had he been that company was not agreeable 
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to her, he had hitherto abstamed from inviting any to the 
house, unless when so situated as not to be well able to 
avoid it, and then, invariably, he felt bound to apologize 
for the liberty. Now he looked to Gertrude, as if he 
wished her confirmation that he had understood aright. 

" I think. Cousin Robert, aunt will by no means be 
disturbed. It wiU be a gratification, rather. She wishes 
Kirkland Place to assmne its old character, and its doors 
to be more open than they have been for some years." 

"Methinks, too, Mr. Robert Kirkland, you are not 
doing the polite thing, to allow the gentleman who ac- 
companies you to sit so long without an introduction." 

Young Kirkland was moi'e confounded than ever. 
Something had turned up— what, he could not imagine, 
but a resurrection from the dead would not have sur- 
prised him more. Without asking any further questions, 
he immediately left the carriage, and in a very short time 
indeed, was mtroducing our fiiend Herbert to Miss 
Lizzie Kirkland, of Kirkland Place. The young gentle- 
man was pleasantly received by her ; but whether she 
ftilly understood that he belonged to the family once so 
obnoxious to her, we cannot say ; the probability is, she 
did not. The fact of his being mentioned as the fiiend 
of her nephew, and the very gentlemanly bearing of the 
young man, no doubt at once led her to suppose that he 
belonged to a very different class of society. Gertrude's 
salutation was pleasant, without being cordial ; she, how- 
ever, was relieved from the necessity of exposing her 
feelings by conversation, as Miss Lizzie, after passing a 
few words of compliment, addressed herself to young 
Kirkland. 

" I think, Robert, you had better allow your friend 
here to take a seat with us, as we wiU now return home ; 
and you go on the way to meet the rest of the party, 
and say to them how much pleasure it will give us all if 
they will favor us with their company." 

The door of the carriage was immediately opened, and 
Herbert, not knovdng well how to refuse compliance, 
took his seat with the ladies, and Robert Kirkland drove 
off, wondering much what strange overturn had taken 
place; and yet, for certain reasons of his own^ o^iiA 
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overjoyed at what he thought a most fia g halLlliiq rfcircumr 
stance. 

That either Herbert or Gertrude felt particularly at 
their ease, cannot be supposed — ^their relation was now 
of rather an uncertain cniaracter ; the peculiar feelings of 
each were entirely unknown to the other, and their last 
interview had apparently widened the distance between 
them ; and yet it was impossible for either to forget the 
scenes which had formerly transpired. It was Well for 
them both that Miss Kirkland seemed disposed for con- 
versation ; and Herbert, no doubt, found it far less diffi- 
cult to answer the interrogatories of that lady than to 
hold converse with one whom he feared might be embar- 
rassed by his remarks, if personally addressed to her, as 
she was evidently so by his presence. Arrived at the 
house, however, Gertrude did not forget that upon her 
devolved the duty of hostess ; and as soon as Herbert 
had waited upon them into the house, she at once gave 
her hand to him, and in a voice that manifested deep ex- 
citement, said : 

" This pleasure is most unexpected. I bid you a hearty 
welcome to my home ; not more truly though, I firmly 
believe, than that you once gave to a poor outcast who 
was thrown upon your bounty." 

" Herbert was so taken by surprise that it was utterly 
out of his power to reply ; but, to his further astonishment, 
still holding his hand, Gertrude turned to her aunt. 

" My dear aunt, I have told you about the young gen- 
tleman who once acted such a kind part toward me, and 
who, although then struggling to maintain himself and his 
family, offered me a home without hope of reward. I 
now have the pleasure of presenting him to you." 

Miss Kirkland seemed fcr a moment utterly confound- 
ed ; but soon rallying, she put forth her hand to him. 

" I bid you welcome. Yea, more — ^I owe you a debt 
which I feel no attention which can be meted to you 
under this roof can liquidate. I am happy, not only in 
bidding you welcome, as a gentleman, to the hospitalities 
of our house, but also in the opportunity of manifesting, 
as far as I can, that your generous conduct to my deaur 
niece is appreciatG^.'' 
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"My dear madam," — ^Herbert had recovered some- 
what from his confusion — " I beg of you to make no 
further mention of anything I have ever done, by which 
Miss Manners has been led to feel under obligations to 
me. I assure you, no sense of any such fevor is felt by 
me, as resting upon her or her friends. I am deeply 
impressed by the kind manner of your reception." 

JMiss Kirkland now retired to her own room, and Ger- 
trude was left for a short period to do the honors of the 
mansion to her guest. All restraint seemed to have 
vanished ; she was herself again — her former self— in all 
things except the manifestation of any interest beyond 
that of a polite hostess. Herbert, however, was by no 
means the Herbert of former days ; his behavior was 
dignified and courteous, but with great reserve. He 
avoided, in a marked manner, all allusion to the past, 
even turning the conversation, as soon as possible, when 
mention was made of persons or circumstances in which 
they once had a common interest. He seemed to prefer 
talking about the beautiful scenery around them, and the 
beauties of nature in general, and the privilege which 
those enjoyed whose lot was cast where the works of 
God were displayed, and his hand could be traced 
through the changes not only of every season, but at all 
hours of each day and night ; and on such topics, he 
found Gertrude quite free, also, in letting out her views 
and feelings. A new world had of late opened to her 
heart, and her tongue was loosed upon subjects now 
dear to her. This, to Herbert, might have been sup- 
posed a pleasing revelation ; perhaps it was, but no mani- 
festation of delight escaped him. He was evidently 
holding a tight rein over himself, in strong contrast with 
the free and unreserved manner of his companion. 

Nearly two hours had been thus passed, when Robert 
EarMand drove up, with Miss Ellen Jones by his side. 
The rest of the party, consisting of Herman Granite and 
Miss Benson, were prepaiing to pursue their way to the 
parsonage. Miss Ellen, delighteKl with the thought of 
seeing Gertrude, was persuaded, without much difficulty, 
to accept the invitation so cordially sent, with the pro- 
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vise, however, that she should be permitted to jom her 
friends at the Marshalls', in the evening. 

The occasion of their present visit was the nuptial 
ceremony about to take place when William Ashton 
and his Fanny were to be united in that holy bond which 
had been now for nearly two years in anticipation. 

Gertrude lost no time in making Ellen acquainted with 
Aunt Lizzie, and the fact that she had thus so readily 
complied with that lady's request, was, of itself, a power- 
ful means of winning her good will, and while Gertrude 
was otherwise busily employed, Miss Ellen passed her 
time, agreeably to herself and very much to the satis&c- 
tion of the invalid, in a pleasant interchange of thought. 

Robert Kirkland, of course, relieved Gertrude from 
the duty of entertaining Herbert, and as the young men 
had been so much together of late, Herbert seemed to 
feel much more at home in his company, and was more 
like himself than he could possibly be now with Gertrude, 
charming as she was, with all her external grace, and 
rich, pure thoughts brought forth in such a free and 
ready manner. Her beauty and her worth seemed now 
to have no charm for him. 

The day passed off pleasantly, and, at the earnest re- 
quest of Miss Lizzie, Ellen assented to defer her visit to 
uie parsonage. The evening was spent in social converse. 
Miss Kirkland joining the parlor circle, and enjoying the 
domestic scene as she had never before been known to 
do. It was late for her, when she retired to her own 
apartments ; but Robert Kirkland had something to say 
to Aunt Lizzie, and, as he waited upon her to her parlor, 
he begged a private interview, and it was granted. 
Whether he slept more soundly that night, we will not 
pretend to say; he could not have rested well with- 
out it. 

A new day dawned on Kirkland Place — a day more 
momentous in its results than had ever dawned upon it 
before. Soon after breakfast, young Kirkland was ready, 
according to promise, to escort Miss Ellen to the home 
of the Marshalls, where so many of her friends were col- 
lected, all busy in i^Ten^«it«»\,\swi for the' scenes of the mor- 
row — the wedding-day . li.«t\i«t\., ^"^K^a»»"\iflIEkS? -s, ^<^<;^<%sit 
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and the urgent plea of his friend Robert, had consented 
to remain where he was, to make it his home until after 
the joyful occasion should be passed. 

It was the middle of the forenoon, when Robert Kirk- 
land returned ; he immediately sought his cousin, and for 
some time was most earnestly engaged in private conver- 
sation with her. The subject was one of deep interest, 
not only to himself, but it must also have been so to her. 
Tears rested on her lovely cheeks, as she, looking earn- 
estly at hira, said : 

*' May God bless you, Robert I you are noble — gener- 
ous. I thank you for your confidence ; and remember, 
my trust to you is sacred — I think you will find yourself 
sadly mistaken !" 

" But if I am not, dear Gertrude — if what I so firmly 
believe should prove a reality — I may hope ? You will 
consent ?" 

As she did not reply, he left the room, while Gertrude 
arose and walked to and fro, her heart tossed in a tem- 
pest of intense emotion. Never had its depths been so 
disturbed before. Years of feeling seemed to have con- 
centrated their force ; years of hope and fear, of ardent 
love, subdued, kept under, but not destroyed — all had 
united to agitate her pure spirit — all were now alive in 
their freshness. Alas ! if she has been deceived, death 
alone can give relief to her bruised heart. 

Herbert had taken a walk to the bank of the river, and 
was reposing within the arbor which had been erected 
for the special benefit of the fair mistress of the place, 
when Robert Kirkland came unexpectedly upon him. 

"Ah, indeed! You have made quite a stay at the 
parsonage !" 

" I remained there but a very short time — ^merely to 
say ' How do you do ?' to them all round. They are all 
busy enough, and happy enough, there; and I should 
have been happy as any of them, but for one thing, and 
that could not be settled until I had seen you. Herbert^ 
I love your sister t and I have reason to believe my 
affection is reciprocated by her ; but my happiness can- 
not be assured without your approbation. Ellen feela 
that your devoted love and c«te, ^& ^^jYcfOwet^^^oisssSa^ 
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fix)m her this mark of her love and respect for you. She 
has, therefore, referred me to you." 

Herbert arose from his seat ; he was deadly pale. He 
fixed an intense gaze on young Kirkland. 

" Are you in earnest ? — and yet, I cannot believe I am 
so mistaken in your character as to suppose you would 
jest on such a subject." 

" You judge rightly ; I could not jest on such a theme, 
especially with one I respect and love, as I do yourselfi 
I am in most sacred earnest. But why should such a 
thought have a moment's place in your mind?" 

" Fardon me ; but I have been so firmly of the opinion 
that you were already affianced to your cousin. Miss 
Manners, that your most unexpected revelation, I must 
confess, startled me not a little. I assure you, I know 
of no one to whom I would so willingly commit my as- 
ter, as yourself." 

Kirkland seized his hand. 

" I thank you — ^most heartily, I thank you ; and now, 
as a brother I address you. I cannot say I have not 
loved Gertrude — ^that I might not have loved her ar- 
dently ; but I have never had the least token from her 
that could give me encouragement. I have, therefore, 
repressed my feelings, and now they are completely at 
rest." 

" But are you not mistaken ? Can you be sure that 
when she hears what you have just told me, that unplea- 
sant feelings may not arise ?" 

" Very sure am I on that point, for I have already told 
her that I have been long convinced that Gertrude had 
no heart to give me. She has strong feelings, and they 
are under great subjection. She can never love but 
once." 

Herbert sat down and covered his face, and for some 
moments neither spoke. At length, he turned abruptly 
to his companion — 

" Kirkland ! my dear brother ! — you have placed your- 
self in that relation to me — as such, then, tell me frajildy, 
can I, dare I, hope that Gertrude Manners has any regard 
for me ? We once Icoeot— I am certain of tn(U — ^we 
loved intensely, an^ \.o Xltick&Vwa^TLCi ^\i^ «^fi^\^a& ever 
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touched my heart. She alone has remained there — she 
alone can ever dwell there. God is my witness, that, 
next to my duty to him, would I give up all else in life 
for her. To be sure of her love now, with her woman's 
heart, as I was once sure of it, in her girlhood, would be 
the highest gift my soul craves. Oh, it would be too 
rich a blessing ! I dare not ask for it !" 

" I cannot tell you, brother Herbert, for I do not feel 
competent to decide from what I may have casually 
noticed ; woman has a power of concealment which we 
do not possess. A great change has taken place, too, in 
her mind, of late ; what effect it may have had I cannot 
deteraiine. Of one thing I can assure you — ^the most per- 
fect truthfulness, the most candid treatment — ^more, a 
gentleman cannot ask. But I must leave you now to 
your own reflections ; we will meet at dinner." 

Herbert's reflections, however, were not of such a 
nature as to allow him to be at rest. The powerful feel- 
ings which had been so long triumphant over him, and 
which, by a mighty effort, with the aid, too, of many 
circumstances tending to loosen his interest in Gertrude, 
he had been able of late to put down, if not to subdue, 
were now alive again in all their strength. Circumstan- 
tial influences, too, had suddenly vanished, and he could 
almost believe that he was in the same position in refer- 
ence to her, as when in the fullness of her child's heart 
she leaned upon his breast and sobbed out her sorrow to 
him. He was ready to fly to her, openly declare his un- 
changed love, and cast his life's venture upon her reply, 
and he doubtless would have done so without hesitation 
had he known what he now knew some weeks sooner. 
But her conduct toward him since he had been at her 
home, from the first moment that he entered it, was 
peculiar. The welcome she gave him — alluding therein 
to that scene in her life which he had been led to suppose 
she would wish obliterated — the introduction of him to 
her aunt, and the fact, then first brought to his know^ 
ledge, that the particulars in her early history in connec- 
tion with him had been made known, her marked polite- 
ness, her freedom in his presence, her readiness to allude 
to the past, all manifested olearly to bissL \&^a;i(» 5ik& x^sk- 
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garded him as a friend — one to whom she and her family 
^It under obligations — and that all other feelings had 
forever fled. Thus drawing conclusions, and imagining 
difficulties, and revolving hopes and fears, he lefl the 
arbor and sauntered toward the house. When about to 
enter upon the spacious piazza, his notice was attracted to 
a beautiful rose-bush in full bloom. A moment he stood 
admiring its rich blossoms and its dehghtful fragrance, 
and then selected the most flmshed flower he could And 
—one but half blown, rich in perfume, and giving pro- 
mise of more than usual beauty when its full form should 
be developed. He plucked it, and walked into the 
house. Gertrude was seated in the parlor, alone ; and 
as he approached her, he thought her countenance had 
an air of peculiar earnestness, as though her mind had 
been intently dwelling on some subject of grave import. 
He presented the rose, which she readily took, looked at 
it a moment, inhaled its fragrance, and then raising her 
eye to him, asked : 
" Do you understand the language of flowers ?'* 
" I have never learned it ; but I have selected this for 
its peculiar beauty. No work of art, to my mind, can 
compare with it ; and were its value beyond that of the 
most costly diamonds, and I had the wealth to purchase 
and present it to you, it would not more truly manifest 

my profound respect, my sincere " 

Her eye was fixed upon him while he spoke. His 
countenance had lost its late tone of indifference — it bore 
that same peculiar aspect which in days past had at 
times thrilled her heart. She could not resist its influ- 
ence now, and, to hide her emotion, covered her face. 
Herbert had not finished what he was saying. Over- 
powered by this token of feeling, so unexpected, he ven- 
tured further : 

" May I unveil my heart, and be permitted to explain 
what I now believe must have appeared strange, and per- 
haps unkind, in my conduct ?" 

'' Do not say unkind ; I understand all, now." 
^ And you believe me when I say that the feelings I 
once exposed to yo\x— in ^lain^ broken language indeed, 
bat with all mmo&c^ ot M%xvA^3^^Mva«t <:2s^^d^ but 
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are more intense at this moment than it was possible for 
them then to be." 

*' I believe you." 

" And you once allowed me to feel that you were not 
indifferent to my regard ?" 

Gertrude for a moment did not reply. She seemed at 
a loss to utter what was then her wish to say. She felt 
that the decisive moment in her life had come — not only 
for herself, but for him who was thus a second time 
pleading for her love. With a calm manner, she un- 
veiled her beautiful face, and met without shrinking his 
intense gaze. 

" It would be prudery in me to attempt to conceal the 
fiu5t to which you allude, or to endeavor to nullify the ! 
impression you received, by reminding you that I was 
then without experience, and, at the time, under strong 
excitement. I acknowledge to you that there have been 
times when the remembrance of that scene has caused 
me pain ; and, more than that, my heart has often re-^ 
belled, and been made unhappy at the idea, that to you, 
or to any who knows me now, my circumstances of degra- 
dation should have been exposed I" 

"And can you think — can you for a moment sup- 
pose " 

" I know what you would say — ^it is not necessary now ; 
that matter has been settled — quite settled in my own 
mind. God has taught me a new lesson. I judge very 
differently now of myself and others, from what I once 
did. He has been leading me, and enlightened me by his 
guidance." ^ And she put forth her hand, which he took, 
not with the rapture of* a hopeful lover — ^her composed, i 
self-possessed manner, her voice, so soft and firm, mani- 
festing no emotion, told him that whatever her decision . 
should be, there would be no appeal ! His fears almost j 
unmanned him ; he took her hand, but it was no token \ 
to him that she had given him her heart — ^he knew it 
was not. " I am glad that you know me, then, and 
would not alter, if I could, one feature of God's dispen- 
sation concerning me. This I say, in justice to you : 
no other human being has my unbounded confidence, 
and, if it wiU make you happy to know it> no Qtk<a£ baa 
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ever had my love ; and, if my love .is of such value to 
you " 

She could say no more ; nor need Herbert have re- 
quired any stronger assurance. But the result was so 
miexpected — ^his fears had been so triumphant — ^he could 
scarcely believe he had heard aright. 

" Mine ! is it so — do you say it, my own Gertrude ?'* 

" But I wish you to feel — ^if your heart is now at rest, 
as mine most truly is — that no wisdom or device of our 
own has brought this about. Much as I have loved you, 
had not my proud heart been humbled by divine grace, 
and my views of divine Providence been purified and 
made clear by the Spirit of God, I never could have 
yielded to your request. I now see that the way through 
which I have been led was the right way, and that humi- 
liation was as needful for my ultimate happiness as any 
other method by which my fife has been shaped 1" 

Herbert's heart was too full for words ; but Gertrude 
had no need to hear from his lips earnest protestations 
of unchanging love. She knew him well ; his life hitherto 
was a stronger guaranty than the most solemn vows ; 
and as she leaned again upon his breast — ^not now weeping 
bitter tears, but with the consciousness of loving and 
being loved, and that no earthly power could now tear 
her from him beneath whose circling arm she reclined — 
she could only breathe out thanksgiving and praise for 
this special gift of mercy to her. 

'• And now, dear Gertrude, is it not your will that we 
at once do what to me seems right and proper — that we 
go to y our aunt, and ask her consent and her^blessing ?»* 

" W ith all my heart." 

Miss Kirkland was somewhat startled, as she saw 
young Jones, with Gertrude leaning on his arm, approach- 
mg where she sat. She was just then in busy converse 
with Robert, who immediately arose, and was about to 
leave the room. 

" Cousin Robert," said Gertrude, " your presence will 

be no hindrance to what we have to say — please do not 

go. Aunt Lizzie, I have come to ask your blessing upon 

me, and upon him, who, I have already told you, was 

my friend, when &r%a\L«iv\iy tk)(\. >^% N?cyt\^\i^'SidA." 
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" And I assure you, madam," — Herbert's voice was not 
80 firm as that of the fair one by his side — " if you can 
consent to yield your niece to me, and will ^ake me to 
your heart, no son shall be more ready to meet your 
wishes, and do all that devoted love can do to make you 
happy." 

The old lady put forth her arms in silence, and pressed 
her lovely niece in a fond embrace, and then she took the 
hand of Herbert. 

"I thank you both, and you too, Robert. Come, 
give me your hand." • 

Robert Kirkland stepped up quickly — ^he was highly ex- 
cited ; the change in his aimt was so marked, his interest 
for the two young friends was so heartfelt, together with his 
fresh and full happiness as an accepted lover, that all com- 
bined to fill his mind with intense emotion ; his fine coun- 
tenance was all aglow, and as he took the extended hand 
of his aunt, and felt the arm of Gertrude clasped within 
his own, as though she wished to be a bond of love and 
union between him and her chosen one, manly as he was, 
tears found their way and dropped down upon his well 
bronzed cheek. 

" I thank you children, all of you ; I have no blessing 
to bestow, for my poor petitions for you could have little 
avail ; but I can say, all your present arrangements are 
very gratifying to me. You, Robert, next to my dear 
Gerty, have manifested so much filial regard that I know 
not how I could confide in you more truly, or be made 
more happy by your care. And you too," turning to 
Herbert, " I-have a strong assurance, will be an additional 
prop in my declining years. I am not ignorant of the 
past concerning you ; so faithful a son, so kind a brother, 
so warm a friend, is a strong warrant to this lovely girl 
that you will not fail in cherishing, with the utmost ten 
derness, the heart she has given you." 

" So help me God !" And Herbert, saying this, pressed 
Gertrude to his heart, and sealed his solemn vow wth a 
wann kiss. 

The sound of a carriage being driven up to the outer 
door caused the little party to separate ; Robert Kirk- 
land hastening to welcome XhA goa^^A^^sA Q^«Bev3c^Afik m^ 

1^* 
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perform her part as mistress of the domain. Herbert ao- 
companied the latter into the parlor, but hearing familiar 
voices in tfie hall, immediately advanced to greet them. 

Mr. Blagg had alighted firom the carriage, and was 
leaning on the arm of William Ashton, while Fanny Mar- 
fihall, escorted by Robert Kirkland, preceded them 
through the hall. 

Gertrude was at hand to welcome her £riend Fanny, 
while Herbert hastened to grasp the hand of Mr. Blagg. 

" This boy here told me that I should not be likely to 
see you until some time to-morrow, unless I came here, 
and he is such a baby, you see, that he cannot bear to 
get out of sight of a certain person ; so the whole troop 
has had to come with me. Oh dear I oh dear ! what 
children these women make of us I" 

'^But it is an additional pleasure, Mr. Blagg," said 
Gertrude, *' and I am quite sure the ride has been more 
agreeable for the presence of our dear Fanny." 

"Well, well! I won't dispute the matter; but what 
makes this young gentleman look so chirp and good 
natured? He has been as demure for some time past as 
though the world was wi*ong end uppermost. Nothing 
happened ?" 

They were now in the parlor, and all trying to get Mr. 
Blagg into a large arm-chair, which he seemed in no 
haste to occupy. 

" I will tell you, Uncle Blagg," said Fanny, whispering 
a few words in his ear. 

" I thought so — ^wish you a great deal of joy I" taking 
Herbert's hand; "and you too," as Gertrude held out 
hers. " If you are not both happy " 

" It will not be my fault, Mr. Blagg !" 

" I cannot say as to that ; women in general have a 
deal to do with our happiness and unhappiness ; but I 
can say this to you both : if you are expecting all your 
happiness from one another, like as not you may be dis- 
appointed. For instance, these poor foolish children," 
looking at Willie and Fanny, who were standing arm in 
arm, listening to his remarks, " they are looking forward 
to to-morrow, aa if 2X\ XXi^ Yi^i^i^meas in this world was 
concentrated in it. TVie^ ^^^^ \»^^'^^ *Owai^ ^sssJol^x of 
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them can ever do anything to make the other mihappy I 
They are never to be sulky, nor cross, nor dull, nor 
low spirited — never to contradict one another. To be 
all patience, and tenderness, and attention, and love! 
Only to think of it!" v 

" Well, Uncle Blagg, don't you, from your heart, be- 
lieve that Willie is so good, so kind, so loving, and I 
think so much of him, that it will not be possible for any 
of those naughty things to happen ?" 

" I tell you what I think, and what X know ; he wants 
watching; he has got a heart that will any time run 
away with his head, and will pick his pocket if some- 
body don't keep hold of the purse strings !" 

"And that you are to do, uncle ; you know you are to 
be with us — ^not only to watch over my purse, but over 
my conduct in every way^ You have been a true &ther 
to me hitherto, and I hope to the end of your days I may 
prove to you an obedient and loving child !" 

" And I too," said Fanny. 

"And I too," added Herbert. 

"And may I not," said Gertrude, taking his hand, 
** cast in my lot with the rest ? I feel that your kindness 
to this dear friend by my side, when he was alone, and, 
as he thought, friendless, has been bo distinguished, so 
opportune, so unremitting, and so unselfish, that I know 
he looks upon you as a Either. May I do so too ?'* 

Mr. Blagg had been winking very &,st for some time ; 
he tried to reply, but, instead of speddng, he had to 
wipe away a tear that in spite or him oame rolling 
down. 

" You must excuse me — ^I can't help it !"_ 

Sure enough — how could Tie hek> UJ^' JT'T^-- 
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There ia no writer of the present day who excels this charming author 
in the natural and home«like simplicity of his style, and the natural inte- 
rest and truthfulness of his narrative. In thousands of families and Sab- 
bath Schools his books are read and re-read with ever-increasing delight 
The young and old, the quiet and gay, are alike fascinated by his pages." 
Rival editions of all his books have been published in England, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Tatloii, where they have already reached the enormous sale 
of 120,000 volumes — a sure indication that his pen is one whose "touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin." 

ITE BEEN THHTSIKO ; or, The Secret of Success. 12mo., clc, $1 00 
TO LOVE AND TO BE LOVED ; cr, Strive and Win. 12mo., clo., . 1 25 
A LONG LOOK AHEAD ; or, The First Stroke and the Last 12mo, clo., 1 25 
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From the London Critic. 

" Mr. I 'le is one of the most successful of American writers. He has 
originality of thought, and natural powers of invention." 



From tfic yew York Christian Intelligencer, 

" Mr. R ^e evidently knows how to touch the heart-strings ; indeed, he 

3 we find it impossible to 
nerve is in full exercise." 



" mr. i\ ^e eviacniiv Knows now lo roucn me 
sweeps them with a master's hand. At one time we find it impossible to 
restrain a gushing tear ; at another cvi ry risible 



From tlte United Stottsi Magazine, 

"Hogarth not more surely tttvVic.*^ life with b'*' -'' - ^d spell. It is 

transfixed and permanent. ' A Lo- f ijook Ahead * is tlie crystallization 

of his ' oiiius, and, like Goldsmith's * Vicar of WclIic field,' Ehould be placed 

upon i'n' eshelf to show what American views and manners reveal, just a? 

thit "ist.plo talc tells of what comes from English institutions. Uc is an 

Air.' ri«.".ui truly and heartily : American in thought and fecli:ig, American 

in \o\\Ki and language. His books will live as graphic pictures of i\w times 

he dolineatoji. Rather of the old school in Church and social privi! ges, 

he is Bufficicntly unWeTaaX to tcvb^Nr.^ \v\a ^^\Ti^^\.\.Q\v nailoD^il. There is 

about him a complaceixc^ , «k -wVioVft&Qm^ Oa«^wi\^^!s&.^^\^'tfCi&s:^ ^^-t'awwscfi^ 

« hopefulness, a ^ow aad pexwaXA^ti ^>mJ\i X^o^^^. ^ ,. 

%• The above wUlbe «inv\\>^ii«^T?«^^^^^^'*^^^^ 
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